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SAVAGE | FIRES 


Are Butt to Excel 





Everywhere in the West 


Almost any tire will give satis- 


factory service under ideal con- 


ditions. Some makes will even 


render satisfactory service under 


certain adverse conditions. Certain 


makes of tires will perform best on 


the long drives over pavements, 


other makes will show to better 


advantage on dirt highways —and 
So it goes 


build 


equally 


Our object has been to 
j 


Savage lires to perforn 


well under every condition—on the 


short haul of the heavily laden com- 


mercial car, on the long grind of the 


cross-country stage, on the heated 


roads of the sandy desert, over mud 


and stones of the land of 


rests or 


the broad dirt highways of the 


plains. 


That we have accomplished our 
purpose is evident from the results 


users of Savage Tires are getting 


everywhere in the West. 


The success of our product can 


not be attributed to any one 


method employed, or compound 


used, or to the Selection of raw ma- 


terials, but, rather, to the com- 


bination of the whole—admitting 


that the Seventeen Constructional 


Features employed in the actual 
building of the Savage Cord account 
extent for the wonder- 


to a great 


ful performance of that tire. 


MADE IN THE WEST 


BY 


THE SPRECKELS “SAVAGE” TIRE COMPANY 
SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 
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As the panel moved, in ghostly silence, the old man arose and drew back with theatrical gesture the dark curtain 


A Fascinating Story of Americans in the Orient 


The Lord of the Thunder Gate 


OWN below the Kaminari- 
mon—the Thunder Gate 
only in name, for the 
actual gate has long since 
rotted away—there is a fungus-bed 
of misery called the inn of the Pale Pearl. 
lhe turbid river that creeps through 
\litagiri deposits mud against the very 


all. Here collect the scum and scour of 


€ gutters, veritable tick’s parasites, the 
stench of whose wicked bodies 
navailingly with the stinging odor of 
smoking horsemeat and fishflesh. 

On this night the inn of the Pale Pearl 
as full to suffocation. Itoia, the pimple- 
faced host, his kimono opened at neck 
nd pinned high above his knees to permit 
ree motion, stood dealing out liquor from 
little cask. One bean-oil lamp flickered, 
ared gloomily, drenched almost to ex- 
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fights 


The Lord of the Thunder Gate: 


By Sidney Herschel Small 


I)lustrated by Louis Rogers 


tinction in the fumes of rice-wine. ‘lwo 
outlaws lay against the wall in darkness, 
partly for fear of a nightly visit by the 
police, partly because, rising, they feared 
to fall again. In one hand each held 
ball of raw fish, the other holding an 
empty glass. 

A long table echoed ribaldries, roared 
out between mouthfuls of food and suck- 
ing inhalations of purple brandy. Agamst 
a leg huddled a ne-san, lowered bit by 
bit from tea-house to tea-house, from 
yoshiwara to this nest of villainy, waiting 
the coming of better-paying ruffans; 


before her a frayed cushion whose feathers 
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bunched and protruded like a 
moulting goose; cracked tea-Cups 
expectant of their delicate office. 
Facing the end of the table 
farthest from the door stood a 
wine-cask, atop of which a Japanese, larger 
by a half-foot than the rest, with patri- 
cianly aquiline nose; larger and more drunk, 
a patch over one eye and right arm ban- 
daged, howled a hymn to the White 


Snake Geddess, who has given the gift 
of wine. In an excess of fervor he per- 


mitted one hand to touch the crouching 


girl. She placed thin fingers over it; 
instantly the poor hand was flung 
roughly away so that it struck against 


the table-leg. 

The girl whimpered. 

Wiping his fingers upon his kimono, 
the large Japanese straddled the cask 
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more securely and banged upon the table 
for attention. 

“You,” to the girl, “would take from 
this hand,” he waved it in the air, “‘the 
deliciousness of supreme rapture that 
awaits it.” He paused, and the pair of 
outlaws, sensing wine, applauded loudly. 

Pleased, he pounded his chest like a 
bull ape. ‘What do you know of pleas- 
ure?” he boasted. “Pleasure! This!’ he 
stirred the girl with an extended foot. 

“There is waiting for me—’ he looked 
about, and self-inflation overcame any 
drugged caution, “there is waiting for 
me a—a—,’ he groped for proper poetical 
expre ssion, ‘ ‘aei! the name of your honor- 
able inn describes it, Itoia. A pale 
pearl! With hair the color of the 
pomegranate-blossom. A pearl of—great 
price—”’ 

One of the outlaws asked softly: “Whe n 
is this money to be paid, Kayama-San? 

“Perhaps — tonight — or tomorrow” 
Kayama laughed. ‘More gold than you 
ever dreamed of. I have the gold—” 
the outlaw’s eyes gleamed—“‘but,” Ka- 
yama laughed again, “not here, fool.” 

“You will take her to your father’s 
honorable house?” the host asked. 

“T said she was—or did I?—a white 
woman, Itoia. Could I take her to the 
house of my father, then? Not that—” 
he stopped suddenly. 

“Not that you could return, Kayama- 
San?” the host opined shrewdly. ‘“The 
gold—is it your honorable father’s? He 
has not missed it—yet? Why waste good 
gold upon a white woman? It is your 
wanderings abroad, Kayama-San. White 
—aei!” 

“There is a touch of Chinese” Kayama 
admitted calmly. ‘“This saves her. It 
mz ikes her eligible for the honor of Ka- 
yama’s affection.’ 

“It has been said, this afternoon, that 
you were discovered by the husband of a 
woman rice-coolie.”” _Kayama shivered at 
the innkeeper’s words, raising a protest- 
ingly silencing hand. With inspiration 
he drew a coin from the sleeve of his 
kimono. )rink for us all’ he bellowed. 

Kayama raised his glass. “A sip for the 
scented hair. A sip for the lotus lips. 
Another for the rounded arms.” Over- 
come by emotion, he squealed: 

“The flower above all other flowers, 

The girlish flower that never dies; 

Makkuri kaeso!”’ 

In the middle of the uproar Itoia looked 
up sharply. “Stop that devil’s ferment, 
Kayama!” he whispered, and, failing in 


““ 


that, brought a beer-mug down upon 
Kayama’s pate, giving him a_ brown 
baptism. 


“Silence! There is some one about to 


enter my house” he told the room. 
Kayamz a grew silent in a moment, silent 
and sober. He stepped quickly to the 
host’s side, whispering that if it were a 
member of his father’s household to say 


that no Kayama had been seen—and 
hastily slid back a panel, leaving the room. 

There was a brief. scr: amble. The 
bandits burrowed further into their 


corner; the woman crawled beneath the 


table; the diners sat motionless, some 
dropping their heads to the table as if 
asleep. Itoia blew out the light. 
Feigning a yawn, he called softly 
“Who's there?” 
They heard a knock again, quick, 


heavy, compelling, on the wooden sup- 
ports of the paper-paneled door. 
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Shuffling carefully across the littered 
floor, in noiseless little jerks, the inn- 
keeper lifted a bit of the paper and peered 
out, returning with a grunt to light the 
lamp again. He picked up his ladle and 
reached to the tub, drawing it nearer. 

“The crazy white” he snarled. “I have 
heard of him in the next village. He 
wanders from place to place. Let him 
drink of the river. It is probable,” he 
added to himself, “that he has no money. 

“Open. It is a guest that desires to 
enter.” The Japanese was as good as the 
innkeeper’s own; as fluent, and more 
academic. 

Another instant of rapping, then a fist 
ripped through the paper-thin panel and a 
man stepped, lurching, into the room. 
The host, a man of shifting eyes, whose 
face was squat, as if in his malleable 
infancy some evil hand had pressed the 
forehead chinward, stolidly replaced the 
torn panel by sliding another into its 
place. To the white man he paid no at- 
tention at all. 

In fluent Japanese, with the accent of 
the northern provinces, drawing in his 
breath with a polite hiss, the newcomer 
requested brandy—requested again. The 
observance of the correct form of speech 
showed clearly a long residence, the 
elegant phrasing that understanding of 
the language had been acquired in vastly 
different quarters. No answer, save a 
mutter and shrug of shoulders. The white 
touched the host’s arm, insistently; the 
host whirled and shoved him away, so 
that he stumbled against the table; the 
room became a torrent of arms and legs, of 
flying kimonos; the lamp swayed, the 
table with its reeking burden overturned. 

A narrow space between the panels 
showed where Kayama was examining the 
scene. 


ERE was excitement! Not to be reck- 

oned in the bill. There was nothing to 
be feared from this drunken, red-lidded 
white, who wore a frayed pair of trousers 
under a kimono which crept with vermin. 
(Indeed, as one bandit whispered to his 
fellow, the seiyo-jin was as brown as they 
themselves!) 

But not until the innkeeper was forced 
to his back (by accident, having tripped, 
as he afterward said) did assistance come. 
One of the outlaws staggered to his feet, 
visions of free rice-wine giving him cour- 
age, and his eating-knife made circles 
about the milling pair. The same impetus 
stirred the entire room, and in a split- 
second the intruder was buried deep under 
an arm-waving, snarling, gouging heap, 
each shouting valiantly to the others. 

When the muddle of bodies slowly de- 


tached from the one prostrate figure, 
Kayama-San ventured into the room. 
Che host, sucking a thumb that had been 


chewed by mistake, immediately offered 
libation to each rescuer. All were loudly 
explaining their own particular part of 
the fighting, an outlaw most vehement of 
all, for had not his knife touched the white 
fool above the eye? Yoh! It was a great 
affair. 

Kayama stepped back into the room. 
Contemplating a kick against the inert 
body, he surveyed it with venom. What 
a fright the fellow had given him! The 
light was poor; Kayama bent lower. 

The right arm was bent in grotesque 
position under the body. There was a 
cut over one eye. Kayama looked 1 
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amazement. 


The face might have been, 
with the exception of the thick bushy 


eyebrows, his own. That the others had 
not seen the resemblance—more, the 
striking similarity—only the dimmed 
smoking light, and the excitement, had 
prevented. Instinctively Kayama’s hand 
touched a hidden something beneath his 
own kimono; picked up the knife that the 
outlaw had dropped and carefully placed 
it up his sleeve. He scratched his head 
and rolled the unconscious man over on 
his face. Then he grinned. 

“Is it permitted” he asked the host 
softly, pushing aside some of the gesticu- 
lating throng, ‘“‘to take this,” he stirred the 
figure with his foot, “to an inner room?” 

“Why?” 

The host had immediate disposal of the 
body to a distant street in mind. 

“Why? For money.” He patted 
Itoia’s arm. “And no questionings.” 

“Five yen. és 

Kayama’ a’s eyes lit with the j joy of bar- 
gaining. “Tw o are enough.” 

“Four.” 

Finally, they agreed upon three yen 
ten sen, Itoia muttering that in the old 
days, when a gentleman had something 
to be done, something out of the way— 
“What do you want to tell him, that | 
can not hear?” he whispered. Kayama 
only smiled. 

Kayama dragged and shoved the form 
of the man along a labyrinthine corridor, 
over soft wood planks that had been 
polished to a deep reddish gleam under 
the bare feet of generations of hurrying 
ne-san in the better days of the inn. 
Finally he dropped the lax figure upon a 
dingy mottled brown-and-yellow matting 
that had once been a bright gamboge in 
hue. He knelt beside him, immobile as a 
temple image, perfectly sober, watchful 
eyes only showing the excitement under 
which he was laboring. 

Thoughts scrambled through his head. 
There had been nothing to commend it- 
self to him, before, that the men of the 
house of the Thunder Gate were big, 
commanding in appearance. He had 
rather disliked the aquiline nose so apart 
from the usual pressed-down squat noses 
of his friends—and yet, here, when he 
most needed help—here these very things 
pointed the way to safety—and pleasure— 

Kayama was galvanized into action. Bit 
by bit, with quivering fingers, he plucked 
out hairs from the other’s eyebrows, until 
they were as narrow and curving as his 
own. He pulled off the dirty kimono, 
slipped the remnant of white shirt be- 
neath the man’s head, fumbling a moment 
with uncertain fingers to loosen a pair of 
gold cuff-links; scrutinized the bared 
chest earnestly. He was unable to ac- 
count at first for the deep ring of tan that 

came well below the neck of the kimono; 
chuckled a moment at recollections of 
white men, bathing with idiotic suits 
on (when they might have been free of 
them and comfortably naked) and, with 
satisfaction, ran exploring fingers along 
his own chest. With the span of his hand 
he measured a scar which was hidden 
there, drawing the resultant figure upon 
the dust of the floor; a jagged, lightning- 
like mark. 

Satisfied as to the perfectness of the 
facsimile, he drew the outlaw’s knife 
from his sleeve, and with the figure in the 
dust as a pattern, traced with quick 
sharp strokes this design upon the white 
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Her eyes were so full of pain that Wells wondered why the gods did not strike them all with a thunderbolt. The girl 
sobbed, bent her head, and drew down her kimono 


chest. Blood spurted; this he staunched 
with more dirt from the floor, giving the 
wound an appearance of age likewise. 
The white man moaned and stirred; his 
arms and legs twitched, but (so well had 
the braves done their work) his eyes 
showed no signs of opening. 

Kayama moistened dirt from the floor, 
dithcult because of his dry, nervous 
mouth-cavern. He noted with a smile 
that stain from the old matting had pene- 
trated into the dirt; knew that his impro- 
vised discoloration would last for a day 
or so, should improbable chance cause 
the white man’s body to be seen. This 
he spread upon chest and entire body of 
the other. The color blended well enough 
with the sun-tan that covered so much of 
the chest and legs. 

But—would that be enough? His 
father had forgiven much. Would the 
bag of gold be forgiven? And the wife of 
the coolie? There must be more time. 
The thing could be made perfect. 
Would - not this hungry thirsty beggar 
lcome the chance to rest in comfort in 

place of Kayama-San until he, the 
ie Kayama, returned to beg for pardon, 
hen the matter was forgotten? Or until 
e father died—which was not far away, 
r he was an ancient man and his very 
ght was failing? But how? 
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Impatient, he shvok the other. ‘““Wake, 
Lord of the Thunder Gate!’ he whispered 
as loudly as he dared in the white man’s 
ear. ‘Wake, son of a wealthy and honor- 
able father.” This he had_ said (so he 
thought) foolishly. “Come! Up, white 
fool. Up, drunkard.” It was of no avail. 
Returning to his former pleasant sarcasm, 
he added “Arise, O lord Kayama. 
Kayama!” 

The white man moaned in his uncon- 
sciousness. “Let me_ sleep, Masako, 
little nurse,’ he muttered. “Let me 
sleep. Do not call me that name. The 
father does not like it.” The voice was 

low that even Kayama’s quickening 
ears could not catch the words. He shook 
the white again with no result. 

Giggling, he took from the other a few 
miserable sen-pieces; he wished that he 
might remain to see how the reckoning 
was met. 

Kayama’s whole being changed. The 
happiness that awaited! the money to be 
taken from the hiding-place! the pome- 
granate-maid! Yoh! He drew in his breath 
sharply against his teeth. 

Next he undressed quickly and placed 
upon himself the ragged garments he had 
taken from the white man, then drew 
his own clothes upon the prone form. In 
the watch-pocket of the trousers, which 





he had not found in his search for money, 
he discovered a crumpled, many-folded 
envelope. Spelling carefully and slowly, 
he decided that this man was a Robert 
Wells (for so the envelope was addressed) 
but, as there was neither money nor 
letter within he simply tossed it away. 
Instantly, with a curse for his carelessness, 
he retrieved the envelope. Tearing off 
the face, which bore the writing, and 
thrusting it into his pocket, he unwrinkled 
the remainder of the paper. 

The man spoke excellent Japanese. It 
was, therefore, extremely probable that 
he could read it also. Quickly, using a 
bit of charcoal from the brazier as a 
crayon, he covered the envelope with 
characters. 

Here was a chance to eat much excellent 
food, and to rest until the strength was 
renewed in him, he wrote. In return, he 
must act as the son of Aochi-San, lord 
of the Thunder Gate. His name was 
Kayama. He looked like Kayama. He 
must be Kayama. ‘There would be much 
money in it. Kayama snickered as he 
wrote that. His body was stained. But 
he must stain it freshly (being careful 
where the stain came from, so none might 


suspect) or, better, re frain from visiting 
the family pool. 
would return in the proper time. 


He, the true Kayama, 
It wasa 
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wonderful opportunity. Grasp it. 
Wine. A silent mouth. 

Finished with his writing, Kayama 
tucked the bit of paper well inside the 
kimono now worn by the disguised white. 
Here it would be safe. If the white man 
would—and, so great was the resemblance, 
the erect figure, the keen eyes, the straight 
nose, the curving eyebrows, the damaged 
arm and eye, the scar, that Kayama was 
certain it could be done—act so, the days, 
or week, that would be given him would 
take Kayama and his new maid out of 
reach of Aochi, his honorable father. 

If the white were discovered for what 
he was—he, Kayama, was no worse off. 
As to what happened to this Wells 
does the pine-tree ask the pardon of the 
worm that crawls about its roots? 

Kayama surveyed the form of Wells 
on the matting. One would have said the 
white man had risen, while the Japanese 
sprawled upon the floor. Kayama took 

last look and, fastening the cuff-links, 
stole hurriedly out of the room and down 
the crooked corridor, headed for the door 
at the end. 

‘Thus Itoia thought, when he shuffled in, 
minutes later, that Kayama lay before him. 

“So” he intoned “even the seiyo-jin 
has robbed and battered this spawn here,” 
and he shook the figure again and again, 
finally slapping the face briskly. 

Wells’ eyes flickered open; shut, dizzy 
with pain. One hand strayed to the new 
torment on his chest. 

“Come” ordered the innkeeper. © “It is 
useless. A coolie sent by your honorable 
father is waiting to take you home. I 
argued with him. It is known that you 
are here. I admitted it. I have the 
reputation of my inn to consider,” he 
added virtuously. “Here,” he bent his 
squat form and hoisted Wells to his feet, 
“T will help you.” 

Wells swayed drunkenly above the 
slippery floor of the corridor, supported 
by the host. “Brandy” he whispered, 
when they were back in the stifling 
tavern-rcom. 

“First” Itoia answered shortly 
is a matter of three yen and ten sen. 
me have the money.” 


‘there 
Let 
































ELLS did not remember three yen’s 
worth of liquor.  But—so his aching 
head told him—he did not remember any- 
thing. A searching hand failed to find the 
few silver and copper pieces that he 
though the had 1n his trousers pocket—and 
where were his trousers, anyhow—Heat 
overcame him and he swayed. 

“Gone, honorable keeper of the inn” 
he said. “But I will give you—gold—’ 
he fumbled at his sleeve for a cuff-link. 
The wrist-long shirt was gone. 

“Gold!” Itoia sneered. ‘You boasted 


that the gold was well hid. Yoh! Make 
me no promises, Kayama.” ‘The inn- 
keeper threw up his hands in a great 


flourish, making certain that all in the 
room saw and listened. “Kayama-San” 
he went on politely ‘for the honor of 
your house, which breeds the big, power- 
ful men of the Thunder Gate, like your 
father and father’s father, I should respect 
you. But for you, who bargain and do 
not pay—” he spat in Wells’ face. 

“Is it permitted,” the servant who had 
come for Kayama moved closer to the 
host, “is it permitted for the father of 
Kayama-San to pay the bill? I will 
return with money. I will ask the lord 
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the spring that keeps green the garden of 
the Thunder Gate. Perhaps this garden 
has achieved its perfection from the 
hundreds of years of ceaseless care, of 
planting and replanting, of minute 
alterations from the work of the first 
master-gardener; coolness spreads to the 
outer air from it, coolness and the subtle 
fragrance of growing things. Under low- 
hanging bows water flowed. A sinvle 
lantern reflected in pinpoint light on a 
paven pool. 

A sliding door opened to a dim reom 
At the farther end of this chamber was a 
platform approached by a single step; a 
dark curtain veiled the alcove behind. An 
old man knelt upon a richly ornamented 
zabuton placed in the center of the room. 
As the panel moved back, in ghostly 
silence, the ancient arose and, with theat- 
rical gesture, drew back the curtain. 

There glowered upon Wells’ uncomp: 
hending eyes an apparition, a monstrosity. 

A huge face, mounted upon a dragon- 
like body, winged. A face the color of 
polished copper, dull carmine, menacing, 
frightful. Not the tiger frown, nor the 
violence of the terrific mouth, nor the 
ghastly fury of the head as a whole, nor 
the weird eyes aroused Wells. Rather 
or so it seemed to him, after—Masako, 
his old nurse, who, he dimly remembered, 
came from the village of Mitagiri; Masako 
was telling him a story: of Kayama and 
the house of the Thunder Gate, and the 
terrible god who ruled it, and what hap- 
pened to naughty boys when they saw the 
god. The lightning which the god bore in 
its right paw seemed to send a hot shock 
to his brain. 

While Masako was 
story, his eyes opened. 

The night was still, so still that old 
Aochi could hear the cropping of goats 
pastured above the ricefields. The lamp 
before the god sent sprays of light across 
the polished floor. 

Only the story of Masako held Wells to 
reality. He bent before the god, saying 
“Harai-tamai” and clapping his hands i in 
Shinto prayer. Then, with the nurse’s 
instructions as to reverence for the aged, 
he bowed to the old one with the tired 
eyes. Aochi gestured to a cushion upon 
the matting. 

From where Wells sat, stupidly, he saw 
the god snarling at him. The old man 
clapped his hands; a maid-servant as 
ancient as himself entered with tea; 


for it. One so low as I am not entrusted 
with silver.” 

“Tt will do.” The host turned away. 
Drunken Kayama would not remember 
this a later day, and here was something 
for Itoia to boast of, to restore the 
prestige that his fight with the crazy white 
had dimmed. Verily, he considered, 
times had changed that he, Itoia, should 
reprimand a son of samurai. 

The took Wells’ arm; Wells 
shook him off unsteadily and faced the 
His head was no clearer. Something 

Just what—or why—he 
Well, let it happen. Any- 
than what he’d been 
through. Hischest ached. His eyebrows 
ached with quick, torturing pain. One 
thing only was clear and recent enough 
to be impressed; he bowed to the host. 

“The honorable host has seen fit to 
degrade his superiors. ‘This is cause for 
apology.” Wells’ words came slowly but 
distinctly. 

The innkeeper did not turn. Kayama 
had never spoken sO valorously, but, in 
the presence of a servant of his house, he 
must appear courageous. Itoia did not 
answer. Wells grasped the neckband of 
Itoia’s kimono, turned him, and slapped 
the evil face resoundingly. 

A glimpse of his reflection in a puddle 
of slopped-over liquor caught Wells’ eye. 
He gasped. The stench of food and the 
heat of the pack overwhelmed him; he 
swayed—the platters of meat rose and 
fell before his astonished eyes—the lamp 
went round and_ round, brightened 
whitely, to fall suddenly into blackness 
with a spatter of stars. — 

Stolidly and without comment the ser- 
vant lifted Wells and bore him off. 

“the drink brought him bravery” a 
bandit condoled Itoia. ‘But think, 
[toia, that one will wait for days before he 
buys 2 maiden!” and the host nodded. 
\ semi-naked old, old woman filched the 
that the outlaw set down for a 
moment as she muttered that it was the 
old blood showing. 

Neither Itoia nor the bandit knew how 
endless that wait would be. A moment 
later the second outlaw shuffled into the 
room and kenneled in a corner. His 
fellow joined him. A bit of gold, round, 
shiny, passed between them. 

“He came out of the rear door” the out- 
law whispered. ‘‘As we said he would. 
Him I would have followed. For the gold 


coolie 


host. 
was happening. 
did not know. 

thing was better 


still telling the 


glass 


he spoke of. The bag of gold. Yoh! It placed cups and pot upon a low black 
was the white one. Lucky I saw the table and, kneeling, rinsed two cups. Her 
ornaments when he first came. Other- gnarled fingers retained the grace ol 


motion of younger days, caressing th: 
thin cups softly. 

““*Kawai ko wa tabi wo sase’—the old 
proverb is incorrect” Aochi was thinking 


wise I would have let him go. The night 
is not lost. There is one for you and one 
for me.” : 

“Where did you strike?” 


“Under the ribs. let him have the ‘A spoilt child should be made to travel, 
knife—ping!” so it goes—aei!—this son of mine has but 
“Did he gurgle?” added to his many Japanese vices—" H: 
“Aei! Did he!” said nothing audibly, waiting until the 
“You are fortunate. First I lose my tea-ceremony should be completed. 


The three might have been figures upon 
a dully colored kakemono. The room 
was silent. A late wind from the sea 
sighed against the stunted pines; a faint 
stream of perfume rose from the poured 
tea. Every suggestion was hypnotic of 
sleep. Between the moment of raising 
his cup and the contact with lips Wells 
was actually plunged for an instant in 
sleep, to become conscious with a start 
Into the eyes of the old man had crept a 
look of uncertainty; this was Wells’ last 


knife, by reason of which you have this 
affair to yourself.” He fingered the cuff- 
link. “I have missed it all.” 

“Except your share. Fortunate! | 
carried him a good hundred paces before 
I threw the body into the river.” He 
licked his lips. “U’mdry fromit. Itoia!”’ 

II 
HE servant carried Wells slowly up the 
long path, at the very head of which a 
spring bursts from a lichen-covered rock, 
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coherent thought, for the servant placed 
a cushion beneath his drooping head, and 
then came the blessed rhythmic coolness 
from her fan. 


He awoke to find the sun shining with 


assurance of another heated day. The 
woman, with rigid though gentle face, 
still fanned him as she had throughout 
the ght. He lay there abjectly, 
watching her pleading face. She hastened 
to bring him steaming tea and a brightly 
blue kimono. As he slipped off the 
kimono which he had worn when he 


entered the house a bit of paper fell to the 


floor. The servant handed it to him, and 
he tucked it up the flowing sleeve. 
Suddenly, with a low bow, she pushed 
back a panel in the wall and brought 
forth a porcelain bowl, a green-gray thing 
round the inside of which three dragons 
writhed, each biting deep into the scaly 
body of another. To Wells’ blurred 


vision they twisted in life. 
“()-Kayama-San, remember the legend 
of the three dragons. I, the and 
toothless one, who tended you when you 
toddled in the gardens, I, whem you once 
clung to—” her voice faltered. 
“Remember, Kayama-San, the story | 
did tell you so often. The dragons of 
lust. of avarice, of cowardice; these are a 
part of each man. Let them, as the 
third volume of the Fifth Book implores, 
set upon each other, instead of upon your- 


old 


self.” Her hands fluttered in suppli- 
cation. 

“T will remember, Masato” he said 
unsteadily. 

“Tle forgets me” the servant whim- 


The Lord of the Thunder Gate: 


pered. “He remembers that worshipper 
of the carpenter’s son, whom he saw 
stoned from Mitagiri—I myself took him 
to see it—he laughed —picked up a stone 
in his baby fingers—’ then, with the for- 
getfulness of age: “tell me how you pun- 
ished the low one who keeps the inn” 
she twittered. 

She brought Wells a slender pipe, filling 
it with silky Japanese tobacco. 

Wells grimaced. Comprehension flowed 
over him. Furtively he touched the 
sitken kimono in which he was clad. This 
was better than—what had been. Be- 
fore he answered, clapped hands brought 
the servant to her feet. 

“Tras thy father” she whispered. ‘Let 
me assist thy honorable footsteps.” As 
they walked down the corridor Wells was 
thinking as quickly as his muddled head 
would permit. What had Masako called 
him? Kayama! What had this servant 
called him? Kayama. That thing he’d 
seen—or had he dreamed it?—last night; 
that god. The Thunder God. The vod of 
Kayama’s house, of which his nurse had 
so often told him in his baby days. He 

confound it, he’d see it through, for a 
time, anvhow. 

\ curious look of malignant hatred and 
incredulous pleased surprise was on 
Sochi’s face. Wells saw that the eyesight 
of the old Japanese must be failing, for he 
constantly screwed up his eyebrows as if 
to peer more closely. 

“Ts it true that you chastised Itoia, the 
innkeeper?” 

Wells bowed. 
father.” 


“That is the truth—my 
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“Where” the old man asked grimly “‘is 
the gold?” 

“Gold?” 

“Gold! 
hidden?” 

“Tt have no gold, father.” 

This Noch pondered over. He con- 
sidered the matter long, so long that 
hnally his aged mind shifted and his face 


\ bag of it. Come, where ts it 


ht up. “Of what were we talking? | 
remember. Of Itoia. Aei! I would 
have seen it. My servant told me. Your 


open hand was like the lightning. It 
closed as it struck. Itota’s eves blinked. 
He descend: d to the floor. That trick 
you must have learned in another country, 


Kayama. It is well that you learned 
comething good. I had fears of that 
trip. [have not liked your speech. It 1s 


just a trifle halting. It is not as crisp as 
it should be.” 

He scratched his head. ‘‘Come closer, 
son. It would seem that your arm 1s 
bigger than it has been, but the men of 
our house are powerful men, Kayama.”’ 

He pressed Wells’ bandaged arm, and 
the white man winced. Immediately 
Aochi’s expression chang. d. 

“You are ashamed” he announced. 

‘ei! misfortune to my house ‘that such 
a thing should occur! Vo be chased to 
my very gate by a husband of a rice- 
picker. ‘To have bartered with him for 
her lost honor, rather than take a knife 

to haggle over the payment, over a 
single go!d-piece—to fear to fight, thus 
suffering,” he pinched the arm again, “‘a 
broken arm and,” forefinger probing, 
“this cut above your eye. And yet the 


““ 





One of the outlaws staggered to his feet, and his knife made circles. In a split-second the intruder was buried deep 


under a snarling, gouging heap 






10 


stronger man—I do 


And I am 


innkeeper was a 
not understand it, Kayama. 
tired from so much talk.” 

Wells smiled. ‘Perhaps I have been 
reincarnated, my father. Think that 
this is a—wiser, different son returned 
to you, by the goodness of the gods. 
That the troublesome fellow who was 
Kayama is gone.” 

Aochi reached a clawlike hand toward 
Wells and opened the neck of the kimono. 


“Aei!’ he cackled. “There is the 
lightning-mark. It seems more red. 


Angry. Let us say that a miracle has 
been brought about. That the gods have 
given you sense” he chuckled. 

From behind him he drew a long sword: 
Wells saw the lions of Shinto which 
swarmed the sheath and sprawled about 
the exquisite hilt. 

“*This,”’ Aochi lifted the blade, “awaited 
you, Kayama. Now the old son is gone, 
a thing of the past” (indeed, a body was 
floating down the river that runs past the 
inn of the Pale Pearl, to rest at last upon 
a shelving bank of mud) “‘and the honor 
of my ~— is thus appeased. I grow 
forgetful, Kayama. 

“You should rest, father.” 

“That is true. I have not slept. I 
will retire for rest and devotion. I am 
very tired.” 

At the door he paused. 
happy in my new son” he added, 
went off pleased with his conceit. 


“Also very 
and 


THEY found him, just before the hour 
for the noonday meal, prostrate before 
household shrine, his wrinkled face 
smiling. Aochi had completed the latest 
stageoftheendlessjourney. Telling Wells, 
between muffled wails and cries, each mem- 
ber of the house made obeisance to the new 
lord of the Thunder Gate, Kayama-San. 

Wells’ head whirled. Old stories dashed 
through his mind; the tales of Masako, 
the nurse. He marshalled them as best 
he could into an orderly array. This, 
obviously, was no time for confession— 
whom, indeed, should he explain the tale 
to, and who would believe? He had 
been accepted as Kayama by the head 
of the house. He--he was Kayama— 
for a bit, anyhow. He crossed the floor 
slowly, returning with a naked sword, 
which he laid across the dead man’s arms, 
to keep away evil spirits. Tapers were 
lit, incense curled in the hot close air of 
the room. Servants hid away the house- 
hold shrine. Finally a screen, green, 
covered with flying herons of gray, was 
placed about the body, and Kayama 
returned to his room. 

‘The ancient serving-maid awaited him. 

‘“T was a season older than the lord” 
she greeted Wells. ‘“The willow has out- 
lived the pine.” She bustled about with 
many unneedful steps, preparing white 
garments for Wells to don. ‘‘I saw Aochi- 
San’s father die. I have seen Aochi-San 
die. Who knows but that you yourself 
might be stricken? See to it,” she waggled 
a finger at him, “that a little son trot 
about this house, Kayama-San.’ 

She held up a white, unembroidered 
kimono for him. “I have already the box 
with the thousand peas. Do not forget 
the thousand invocations, that your 
father’s soul travel fast to Heaven.” 

Wells dropped the blue kimono he had 
been wearing to the floor. The bit of 
paper fell with it, fluttered; he stooped, 
seeing writing thereon. 


the 


The Lord of the Thunder Gate: 


“Read, while I compose myself” he 
asked the woman. “It is doubtless of no 
importance. I do not know from whence it 


came.” 

“My eyes are old, lord. If it is 
nothing, I will burn it in the brazier.” 

Wells glimpsed the character for 
*“‘Kayama,” picked up the paper and read 
slowly. Slowly, and with dawning com- 
prehension. “The swine” he said aloud 
in English. ‘Poor old Aochi! He’s hap- 
pier that I did happen along. Wonder 
when the beggar will show up again. 
What a mess!” 

“Foreign words, Kayama-San, on the 
day you should be thinking of the many 
departed virtues of your father” the 
servant chided. “You have on_ the 
white robe. The priests will be waiting.” 

Wells drew himself up. “Who informed 
the priests? I gave no orders.” 

“The soul of your honored father has 
already knocked upon the door of the 
temple. The priests will be waiting. 
They know. They are ready.” 

The great bell of the Rokume temple 
was, truly, already reverberating slowly 
and regularly, punctuating Wells’ wonder 
at this unreal situation. Peal after peal 
of the great bronze bell shook through the 
house of the Thunder Gate. A faint 
brazen sound showed that a more distant 
temple was picking up the strain. In the 
garden a tiny bird vied with the thunder 
of the tolling, thrilling ecstatically in its 
wooden cage. 

Wells took his place in the procession 
that had already formed at the gate of the 
house. All were white-hooded and robed 
in white from head to foot. There were 


no relatives, only the men and women ‘** 


servants of the house, the leading priest, 
ringing a tinny bell, and Kayama— 
Wells. 

The whole affair was dreamlike to him. 
Shadowy. Impressions only, yet unim- 
pressed. 

High, chanting 
sprays in old, old vases. 
ing from lotus-leaved vessels. 
crimson and gold and 
Voices praying in unison. 

Eyes centered on Wells. Slowly, trying 
to remember everything that Masako had, 
told him of (for she had been at the temple 
many times, she had said) he rose, bowed 
low, lit an incense stick and stuck it in a 
bronze vase at Aochi’s feet. He recited, 
clearly, the Words of Perfume for the 
departed. Watchful, he read in a priest’s 
eye approval of his careful enunciation, 
of the exactness of form of prayer. 

Members of the household followed 
him, each thrusting a blazing fuming bit 
of incense into the bowl, that Aochi might 


voices. Blossoming 
Incense stream- 

Priests in 
ultramarine. 


be wafted away quickly and_ safely. 
Voices broke. Aochi had been a noble 
and kind lord, if stern and strict. Who 
could say what Kayama would be? Many 


a prayer was muttered for the new lord, 
that the gods give him wisdom. 

The priests intoned the chant that told 
of Aochi’s successful passage over the Sea 
of the Dead, the bell sang quickly, joy- 
ously. W ells sighed wholeheartedly with 
relief. It was over. 

“Your devotion is pleasing to us” the 
head priest informed Wells. ‘‘We feared 
that your journeys in the seiyo-jin country 
might cause you to forget—” 

“There will be gold brought the temple” 
Wells said, remembering. 

“Gold is not a covering for devotion. 
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You will,” smiling slyly, “bring the gold 
yourself, _Kayama-San? You remember 
the price?” 

“Tt will be ample, honorable priest.” 

‘Ample! The price is fixed.” 

“None shall complain of the generosity 
of a lord of the Thunder Gate” Wells 
said, provoked by the insistence of the 
other. 

The priest looked at him curiously. 
“You did not speak of generosity before, 
Kayama-San. You would have offered 
—more gold—for the maid.” Then, sud- 
denly: ‘Surely you have not forgotten 
our bargain? The maid is ready for you, 
upon payment of the six rolls of gold. 
When will you come for her?” 

Wells considered this. A bargain had 
apparently been made between Kayama 
and the temple folk. He’d better carry it 
out. An additional servant more or less— 
what did it matter? He knew that she 
would be well versed, for what Japanese 
maid is not? in the needful duties. It 
would, also, be safer to be waited upon by 
some one unacquainted with Kayama. 
For, some time, somehow, his masquerade 
might totter, and the mask slip— 

“Today I devote to contemplation of 
my departed father’s many virtues, that 
I profit by them. I will come tomorrow.” 

“With the six rolls of gold, Kayama- 
San.” 

“T will bring them.” 

The priest bowed impassively. The 
bargain had been for five rolls. Kayama 
now had access to the estate. What was 
a matter of an added roll? 


III 


T is the hour for bathing” the old ser- 

vant told Kayama, when he returned. 

“T am tired.” Wells feared that this 
would not satisfy her. 

She, | however, brought a volume to 
him. “Compose yourself, then, Kayama- 
San. Here is the first book. In it—so I 
have heard said—is written that to the 
young should come the young. I am old. 
There should be a gayer maid waiting 
upon you. She would drive the sorrow from 
your eyes.” 

“You are young in spirit, little mother. 
I am content.” 

“Young! Aa! Seventy frosts, and | 
still pour the tea with certainty.” 

“It is to be seen that when but twenty 
of the seasons had passed you were as the 
willow.” 

She rocked gently back and forth on her 
heels, closing her eyes. ‘‘So it was, lord. 

brought my father many yen when 
Aochi-San purchased me. I can remem- 
ber, lord;” she paused. “It is not the 
place of one so unworthy to interrupt 
your august thoughts.” 

Wells patted her withered hand in an 
unJapanese gesture of kindness. “I 
would hear, mother. It delights my ears 
to hear tales of ancient days.” 

“So.” She deftly rinsed the teacup, 
and the first amber drops ringed the 
bottom. “I can remember when every 
village vied to see whose maids would be 
bought for the Thunder Gate. The gilded 
palanquin in which the lord came! My 
eyes were do-vncast when he entered my 
father’s house, but I saw his flashing eyes 
and rich kimono. When I danced I 
prayed that I might find favor in his 
eyes.” Her wrinkled face became «nt- 
mated. “I danced! He said nothing 

(Continued on page 65) 
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Most Assuredly Yes! 


Winner of First Prize Proves Girls Need College Education 


way of apology for what is 
o follow, may I plead woman’s 
ie known aversion to argu- 
ment which is confined purely 


to the abstract? Your question as you 
put it is so general! “Present day” educa- 
tion; “of real value;” “average girl;’’—all 
of these terms so far from specific. And 


[ want to tell you what I feel to be true 
of the « ollege and the girl student from 
my own point of view. Simple logic, 
svat convincing, is a rather chilly 
business and I feel too warmly about 
the college and what it can 


More Than Men Do 
By Mildred Hogg 


carry me through it easily. And I shall 
certainly finish and get my degree. 
Now then, that’s enough of the his- 


torical. Let’s get on to our point. Ann 
and I are both of us ‘average’ enough, 


as far as one can apply that word to 
individuals. She has had and I am 
getting what is undoubtedly the ‘ ‘present 
day” college education in a large univer- 


shrewdest bargain- 
would you 
And 


no 


return to women 
ers on earth, remember 
find that condition existing? 
they’re average girls, all of them; 
strange prodigies, | can assure you! 

Of course it’s of real value to all of us! 

So much for my own experience which 
is proving the case to me every day. 

“But how is it worth while?” (I can 
hear you asking that!) ‘“Let’s get down 
to brass tacks,” you say. ‘Tell us just 
how, where, when and why. Give specific 
instances, results which justify the use 
of this exceedingly general 
term, ‘of real value’.”” Very 





and does do for a girl, what it 
is doing for me, to remain 
strictly in the straitened path 
of pure reason. 

I was born and brought 
up on a Montana ranch, 
schooled through the grades 
in a neighboring town of 
some twenty-five hundred 
souls, prepared for college at 
the county high — school. 
Neither of my parents went 
beyond high school second 
year. An older sister entered 
a Western university when I 
had reached my third year 
in high school. I followed | 
her myself, two years later; 
older than most girls who 
enter college. 

Those four sentences will 
give you the picture, I think; 
the sister gives you the key 
to the answer. 

While my sister was in her 
first year at the university, 
finances went badly with our 
father. He was forced to tell 
her, on her return to the 
ranch in June, that he could 
not possibly afford to put her 
through another year. Ann 


teplied by asking him for 
carfare back to the Coast, 
insisting, against his very 
evident doubt, that she could 
and would do the ‘‘putting 
through” herself. Prevailed 
upon, he gave in to her. 


Ann was graduated with the 
class of 1921. 

I quote her accomplish- 
ment chiefly to show you 
what started me_ thinking. 
She came home only once after that cur- 
tailed trip at the end of her freshman year. 
But on both visits she talked tome—talked 
fast and talked persuasively. She made 
me believe that I must join her as soon as 

was ready. She dragged me to the 
Coast and into college by main strength 





and awkwardness—but she doesn’t have 
to drag any more! I enter on my junior 
year in the Fall; shall make enough this 


summer, together with what I can earn 
while school is in session next winter, to 


writes: 


for it now.” 


Mildred Hogg, - - 


Harriet Houghton, - 


The Prize Winners 


T is settled. The friends and advocates of 
a higher education for girls have carried the 
day. Out of several hundred manuscripts 
submitted in the competition for the best 
answers to the question: 
college education of real value to the average 
girl?” only half a dozen took the negative side. 
And the arguments advanced in favor of a 
college education for girls were so compelling 
that Kathleen Norris, one of the three judges; 
“Herewith my decisions about the 
College Girl question, which has proved un- 
expectedly interesting, inasmuch as I was 
anti-college when I began reading and am all 
On account of the large number 
of well written manuscripts filled with sound 
logical statements interestingly presented, the 
judges and the editors regret that space limita- 
tions will not allow publication of more than 
three manuscripts. 
The prize-winners are the following: 


First Prize, $100: 
Second Prize, $50: 


Third Prize, $25: 


Mrs. Geo. K. Pattee, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


sity—one of those whose women-student 
body is expanding so mightily—where 
all sorts and conditions of girls are to be 
found. Is it of “real value’? Listen a 
moment. 

I know, personally, dozens of girls who 
are doing precisely as my sister and I; 
I know of literally hundreds of others 
doing the same thing; the student employ- 
ment bureau could give you figures which 
would astonish you. If college were not 
of real value, if it did not represent actual 





“Is the present-day 


Berkeley, Cal. 


Lunenburg, Mass. 


well, ll try to do that, 
too; and get away from my 
own experiences while I’m 
doing it. (One thing I shall 
not do, though—can _ not 
attempt to do in an answer 
of this length. I shall not 
try to de fine the terms “‘aver- 
age girl,” “present day college 
education,” “of real value.” 
To do so would lead us into 
half a dozen Crystal Mazes 
before we were finished, and 
I don’t want this to become 
a senseless bandying of words 
for their own sake. Let’s 
assume that the terms you 
use in putting the question 
mean what you intended 
them to mean when you put 
it and go ahead from there. 

Well and good. Now for 
our “how, where, when and 
why.”’) 

Forget for a moment, 
please, the phrase “college 
education” and think only 
of ‘‘education”’ in its broadest 
sense. 

Do you remember Rose 

Macaulay’s book, ‘“Potter- 

ism,” which rippled the 

literary pond a year or two 
ago? Along with a goodish 
bit of nonsense and cant 
sheincluded some paragraphs 
which stay by one. Among 
them is a definition of 

“‘Potterism” which fits so well 

as a synonym for the state- 

of-being-uneducated that I 

should like to quote it here. 

“‘Potterism” — (substitute 
if you like)—“has, for one of 
The other bases are 





“aWiteracy’ 
its surest bases, fear. 
ignorance, vulgarity, mental laziness, 
sentimentality and greed. The ignorance 
which does not know facts; the vulgarity 
which can not appreciate values; the lazi- 
ness which will not try to learn either of 
these things; the sentimentality which, 
knowing neither, is stirred by the valueless 
and the untrue; the greed which grabs and 
exploits. But fear is worst; the fear of 
Continued on page 74) 




















WILDCAT 


JOSS 


By 
Hugh Wiley 


A uthor of: 
Wishbone Luck 


Illustrated by 
Louis Rogers 


NE way and another Lady Luck 


was smiling on the Wildcat. She 


had just booned him with a mule, 

A. W. O. L. from the Presidio. 
On the mule’s scalp was a hundred dollar 
bounty, but the luck the Wildcat craved 
most of all was the one which would bring 
his Captain Jack back to him. Without 
Captain Jack to tell it to, reward-bearing 
mules meant nothing much to Lady Luck’s 
favorite. 

Towing the truant mule from the 
Palace Hotel to the Presidio the Wildcat 
sogged down in the back seat of an army 
automobile and rested himself proud. 

“Mule-luck is all right—noble to have 
dis hund’ed dollah bonus whut de a' my 
boys is givin’ to pay me fo’ ketchin’ dis 
mule. Rations is all right—now an’ den 

an’ a slug of Liza gin is noble when a 


boy feels downtrod, but nuthin’ aint 
nuthin’ ’less ol’ Cap’n Jack is whah at 
you ts.” 


The San Francisco night was another 
fly in the copious helping of the ointment 
of good fortune with which Lady Luck 
had been so generous. ‘‘Sho’ be noble 
wuz it daytime ’stead of in de dark,” he 
mumbled at Lily the mascot goat who was 
seated beside him. ‘Does folks see 
riding in a automobile dey craves to meet 
up wid us. Some day wuz us bust, some 
boy be proud to lend us money. Any- 
body lend money to automobile ridin’ 
folks, but does you walk you stays bust.” 

“What's that? What did you say?” 
The Q. M. Lieutenant in the front seat of 
the car speared a question at the Wildcat. 

“Gin’ral suh, I wuz talkin’ at dis otheh 
animil. Goat, how come you so dumb? 
Answer me! 

“Blaa-a!’’ Lily voiced a reply to her 
master’s demand. 

“Mule all right?” In the Lieutenant’s 
reiterated inquiry, which had been 
repeated at three-minute intervals since 


us 


Demmy’'s reply was drowned in a splash of flame. 
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Lily made one wild leap away from 


the burning gods, and pidgin English cracked under the strain 


the outht started, there was something 
which suggested that the greatest good to 
the greatest number was all wrapped up in 
the four-legged jug-headed mule branded 
“U.S.” on his sturdy hind leg, and that 
the welfare of the nation depended on de- 
livery of the mule safely to the Presidio. 

“Gin’ral, yes suh! OV mule ramblin’ 
like he done drunk gin wid his supper.’ 

“Haw-Mwnk—Eee—Haw!” The trailer 
unlimbered a shattering chord into the 
fog of midnight. 

The Lieutenant massaged his quivering 
ear-drums. “That mule has a_ grand 
voice for the Signal Corps telephones.” 
He turned again to the Wildcat: ‘Animal 
sounds all right. The stable sergeant 
will knock the bray out of him tomorrow. 
Mule has been A. W. O, L. for three 
week Made a horrible mixup in memo- 
randum receipts and inventories.” 

“Gin’ral, yes suh!” “The Wildcat was 
brief. In the first place a boy generally 
stayed on better terms with Lady Luck if 
he didn’t afhliate too intimately with 
white folks, and in the second place the 
army is the army, and the Wildcat had 
won his corporal’s chevrons in the drafty 
days by sticking out his chest and strut- 


ting like a turkey gobbler and letting 
officers do most of the talking. In the 
third place he didn’t know any more 


about memorandum receipts and inven- 
tories than a reserve-lieutenant. ‘‘De 
gin’ral’s mule troubles is pussonal.”’ 





Thereafter for a little while the Q. M. 
Lieutenant rode in thoughtful silence, 
thankful for the pay-streak of good that 


had lightened the somber country-rock of * 


evil out of which the world and its inmates 
had been created in six working days of 
eight hours. Now that the lost mule had 
been roped into the fold the Lieutenant's 
accounts were cleared, and retirement 
with the pay vouchers at 75% of their pre- 
Volstead strength was feasible. 


The Lieutenant wondered if the Of cers’ 
Guessing Contest in the wood-fire room 
would be ended before his arrival. The 
hour was late but one never could tell 
how the cards would run. He pictured 
the scene that would ensue when he pulled 
the clicker on his little verbal gren: id and 


cast it into the center of a circle of gentle- 


men whose merry singing voices had been 
roughened by poker phrases, cigarettes, 
and stuff that might have aged ten \ ears 


in the woods where the night-blooming 


bootleggers made it fresh every week. 
“Yaas indeed, gentlemen. Here’s your 
damn mule! As far as I’m concerned, 
Washington’s official pain is ended.” 
Retired List. Play. Travel. Comforiable 
clothes. Golf. 

The Lieutenant’s retrospective mind 
touched but lightly upon a million-dollar 


detail of the 
worth of : A, De 
lost. 
had signed a memorandum receipt 


past. A million dollars 
F. property which had been 
Property for which some sergeant 
at a 
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base port in France. He could forget 
those cctails. That was France. War! 
Here— rcasonably close to Washington— 


clattering along at the end of an iron wire 


clutched by the boy who had found him, 
was the Nation’s Lost Mule. 

The Lieutenant wondered if he might 
pry loose a D. S. medal for the colored 
hero. 'le decided that it was hardly 
feasible and that the hundred dollar 
reward posted by the stable sergeant 
would be ample happiness for the hero. 

“Mile all nght?” 

“Gin'ral, yes suh!’ The Wildcat 


| back at the mule which was being 
towed along in the improvised noose of 
fence wire. The wire halter had been 
retrieved near the site of the capture at 
the Lincoln Park golf course. A long 
review of the day’s events drifted through 
the Wildcat’s mind. ‘“‘Neveh kin tell. 
Us begins wid brekfus’ money. Ol’ 
Demmy podneh sho’ drug in de luck. 
Meets up wid dis money-mule and heah 
usis. Lady Luck an’ Lily, me an’ de mule, 


glance 


and ol’ gin’ral. Spec’ us gits de money 
tomorro’ fo’ ketchin’ dis ol’ mule. Den 
look out raiment! Yaller shoes, cane 


mebbe, cuttin’ edge pants—sort of cloudy 
dove in shade. Sho’ gits a new necktie. 
\n’ a collah. Needs sumpin’ in de shirt 
line to hitch de collah on so it doan climb 
too high. Yaller necktie wid roosteh green 
spots. Mebbe stripes. Hard hat—cloudy 
dove favored like de pants. Noble socks, 
red like. “Two socks. One fo’ each foot. 
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Bull blood color. Den me an’ Lily steps 


out some. Fust us gits Lily a spo’t 
blanket. Yaller favored. Bull — blood 


stripes mebbe. When us meets up wid 
ol’ Cap’n Jack us does him proud. In 
de meantime, Lady Luck, heah us is!”’ 


**Ah don’t botheh work—work don’t botheh 
me, 


I’se fo’ times as happy asa bumble bee . .”’ 


TNTIL the Presidio gates loomed before 
them the Wildcat drifted into the twi- 
light sleep country where Lady Luck’s 
favorite son et his grub when he could git 
it and slep’ mos’ all de time, not caring 
a doggone, meanwhile, what happened to 
the sunshine. 

At the Presidio gates an Old Vimer 
barked a challenge at the gleaming lights 
of the Q. M. Lieutenant’s car. In the 
sentry’s tone was the business brevity 
that had come in the rain-drenched nights 
up the line in the A. E. F., but tempering 
the guard’s formal voice was a technical 
perfection which suggested a knowledge 
of who was out and when he’d be back. 
Gone was the “Wat tell, Buddie” 
absent the blue-pass bunk. 

“Off'cer th’ post, corp’ral, colored 
civilian, one goat, an’ one damn mule,” 
the Lieutenant answered. 

“Pass, Circus, an’ git to bed.” The 
sentry reserved this speech to himself but 
his rifle leaped into a military gesture 
which spelled open gates to the driver 
of the car. 
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“Betteh not monkey wid, us, Lily.” 
The Wildcat in the back seat got proud 
and puffed out a sentence at his mascot 
goat. “Us folks sets noble an’ rambles 
whah at us craves to go widout no ol’ 
sentry stoppin’ us. Sho’ settin’ purty. 
Sho’ doin’ noble. De day come in bad. 
’Fested heavy wid grief. Ends up wid 
money in de pocket an’ de skillet thick 
Neveh kin tell. Neveh. kin 
see whut Lady Luck’s gwine to do ’ceptin’ 
wid hindsight.”” His soliloquy trailed 
off into a song hummed softly into the 
night. In the was some of the 
philosophy that he had learned in Lady 
Luck’s school. 


wid grease. 


song 


“Lady Luck is waitin’ whah you leas’ expeck, 
You aint gwine to ketch her does you bus’ 
yo’ neck 
Res’ an’ take it easy 


A falsetto bleat from Lily seemed to 
voice the mascot’s complete approval of 
the sentiment. ‘‘Blaa-a!”’ 

“Cut out that damn mumblin’.””. The 
Lieutenant’s tone suggested a volley at 


sunrise. ‘Mule all right:” 
“Gin’ral, yes suh! Neveh seed a mule 
mo’ agile. Sho’ beamin’ wid health. 


Sho’ spry. Spec’ wuz one spry wuth a 
nickel ’at mule is rich.” 


The gin’ral got the first sentence 
abreast of the house on Officers’ Row 


wherein burned the wood fire. From the 
room containing the round table whereon 
clicked the ante and across which rasped 





The Wildcat threw his head back and « 
° a . 

presently the windows reverberated. 

Salvation was free and he took a lot 

Into this din trotted the irate 


of it. 


keeper of the joss house 
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‘ntermittent discards, there gleamed a ways since midnight. 


light. He turned to the driver. “Stop little sleep befo’ mawnin’.” 
here. We'll get out here. That’s all “Come on wid me. I shows you.” 
tonight. Good night.” The Wildcat and his brunet companion 


The Lieutenant got out of the car and 
entered the house. He returned a minute 
later leading a flying wedge of shirt- 
sleeved officers. Curiosity touched par 
and then about the Lieutenant’s shoul- 
ders was thrown a wreath of night- 
blooming congratulations. Round the 
mule, at a respectful distance, ranged the 
gallery of admirers. “That Wildcat boy 
found him. Tell me! Always played a 
spade flush against the rest of the deck.” 


wandered into the night. 


guide stopped. 
mebbe you might crave a slug o’ gin. 


a bottle fo’ two bits a dram.” 
“All de way! 

All de way! 

de boy. How 


befo’?”’ 


come you 


The Wildcat stepped forward. A lieu- mos’.” 
tenant fired a question at him: ‘“How’d “De mos’ dan whut?” 
you find him? Where’d you locate the “Mo’ dan de bone dance whah de 


ramblin’ prodigal?” 

The Wildcat told his story until out of 
the peopled darkness Lily the mascot 
goat interrupted the tale. Officers’ ears 
bulged open, readily receptive for the 
details of a kidnaping plot. ‘Baby! 
Whered’ y’ get ’um? Reg’lar menagerie.” 

“Goat. Belongs to this boy.” The 
Q. M. Lieutenant was quick to dispel his 
fellows’ hopes for an elaboration of the 
night’s adventure. ‘‘Mascot goat.” 

The Lieutenant summoned an ord rly 
from a somnolent post where the night- activity where, on an O. D. blanket, a 
detail usually meant eight hours’ sleep. pair of dice were dancing their way toward 

Guide this man and this mule to head- a fatal seven. “Orphan! Done killed 
quarters,” he directed. “Tell the ser- dey po’ ol’ fatheh. Nex’ boy!” 
geant major to get a receipt for this mule “Leave dis Wilecat own dem babies a 
from the stable sergeant and to credit my while!” 
property account. ‘Tell him my orders “Han’ me dem twins! I’se de pappy. 
are to give this man the hundred dollars Shoots twenty. Fade me whilst I fumble 
reward posted for this mule’s return. dese leopards!” 
That’s all. Wake ’em all up and get this “Loose ’em! You’se faded!” 
business finished tonight. Get this four- “Bam—an’ us stumbles on snake eyes! 
legged deserter hobbled and hog-tied and Doggone dem dice. Reg’lar deception 
haze him into the corral.” co’mittee greets de strangeh. Shoots de 

The Lieutenant turned to the Wildcat. relief. Shoots twenty. Fade me whilst 
“Go with this man. ‘The stable sergeant dis mule money is tame.” 
will turn the reward over to you. Good “Unhitch ’em! You is met.” 
night.” “Mule dice, in de collah! Bam!—an’ 


otheh until de seven shows.” 


Fo’git de gin. Whah at is 
pasture!” 


“T leads you.” 


The Wildcat and his guide walked us reads six an’ de sunset gun! Hot 
away, followed by the mule. Close tothe dam!—lets it lay. Shoots forty. Fade 
Wildcat’s side, now and then glancing an’ fall back!” 
back at her ancient enemy, Lily pattered A weather-beaten sergeant covered 
along toward whatever future might the bet. “Shake yo’ furlough. You is 
await her. bleached!” 

“Lady Luck, suss-tain me! Wham— 


OWN the interminable lengths of the an’ nine sez Nero. Nine—rally ’roun’! 
Presidio streets, relieved now andthen Six-fo’! An’ six-five! Dice—re-dooce! 
by narrow open spaces, there clustered An’ dey sez five an’ five. One north. 


long rows of frame structures of unvarying 
architecture. Presently the quartette 
came to the barracks wherein slept the 
reward-offering stable sergeant. In a 
little while the mule was returned to the 
company of his fellows and then, under a 
dim electric light, the Wildcat held out 
his hand and received therein five twenty- 
dollar bills and a pen. “Sign this 
receipt.” 

lhe Wildcat confessed his inability to 
sign his name. 

“To hell wid de papeh, Sarge. 

aint no ahmy money. 

‘The matter of the receipt was waved. 

The advice relative to the receipt hz ad 
been offered by a soldier of the Wildcat’s 


Git south. Bam—an’ de painful truth! 
Seven debbils!” 

“Gimme dem dice. Wilecat, shoots 
you twenty. Fade me an’ git frail.” 

“You is faded—roll em!’ The Wild- 
cat stripped off one of his remaining three 
greenbacks. “Let ’em leap!” 

The gallopers leaped straight at seven. 

“Lets it lay— shoots forty. Hitch up de 
mule money an’ ride ’em.” 

“T rides *°em! Roll de verdick.”” The 
Wildcat laid down his last two twenties. 
“Rides ’em rough.” 

The sergeant smothered the cubes in 
the moist palm of his uplifted right hand, 
invoking the while the aid of the several 
personal deities who watched over his 


Dat 


color. When the Wildcat pocketed his gambling activities. “Cleo de Cleaner! 
roll this soldier looked at him intently De solid gol’ teeth! Wham!— an’ I 
for a moment. “You been in de ahmy, reads six an’ a solitaire. Wilecat, you is 
boy?” cleaned.” : 


“Pil say Fust Service Battalion. 


y so. The Wildcat found no point whereon 

Got me fo’ gol’ stripes an’ all de grief he might hang an argument. “I’se 
fe : 

whut goes wid ’em. Whah at kin I git cleaned. De ahmy wins de battle. I 


on de right road leadin’ down town? Me 
an’ ol’ gin’ral sho’ drug dat mule a long 


retreats light. Come on heah, Lily, befo’ 
dese soldie: rs cuts de wool off you. 





Aims to git me a 


Half way to 
the entrance gates of the Presidio the 
“Jes’ thought mebbe— 


All de way ’til us finds 
aint said so 


“Ponderin’ whether you crave gin de 


clickers stan’ on one foot an’ run wid de 


“Boy, you is speakin’ my own talk. 
dis bone 


HREE minutes later, deep in an aban- 
doned powder magazine that stands on 
the bluff that faces the Golden Gate, the 
Wildcat plowed his way through a packed 
ring of spectators to the central zone of 
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The victim of the encounter beat the 
gun in a ramble from the Presidio to his 
downtown rendezvous with the sawed-off 
companion of his trials and triumphs. He 
began his march at two o’clock in the 
morning and finally wound up in the 


Municipal Golf Links. This was familiar 


I ground, and he slept more or less soundly 
knows a place, back a ways, whah dey’s 
a culled boy wid a outfit whut retails f’m 


among the cypresses where he had found 
the deserter mule. It was night again 
when the Wildcat, after serving as caddy 
for a gentleman who rewarded him w id 
a dollar, ate a dollar’s worth of food and 
sought Demmy. 
“Neveh kin tell about mules ’ceptin’ 
dey always means trouble fo’ somebody. 
Come on heah, Lily—double-time yo’ 
feet. Us meets up wid Demmy and eats 
heavy. By dis time dat boy has collec’ 
from dat Honeytone Boone. Demmy 
neveh falls down.” 
Demmy in the meantime had been 
outdistanced in the race led by Honey- 
tone Boone, who had relieved the diminu- 
tive brunet of his last fifty dollars. 
Demmy’s endeavors to collect his invest- 
ment in Honeytone’s two-for-one church 
project had been handicapped by the 
calisthenics involved in the business of 
running himself ragged and at the same 
time steering a wire-edged razor toward 
its parking place in Honeytone’s active 
anatomy. Demmy meant well but he 
was loaded down with a raging thirst for 
revenge and too much hardware. After 
the first half-mile he gave up the chase, 
and breathing deeply, with his tongue 
hanging out less than a foot, he retraced 
his steps down Mission Street until he 
came to the Palace Hotel, from which 
point the race of revenge had started. 
It was well toward morning and Demmy 
leaned on a half-developed instinct in his 
search for his companion. ‘De Wilecat 
gits whah de soldiers is and either gits his 
money or fails—one way o’ otheh de 
chances is he double-tracks it to de place 
whah de nutriment kin be had fo’ cash.” 
He shaped his course accordingly toward 
the Sutter Street lunch counter where he 
and the Wildcat had agreed to meet. 

Arrived at the “Hot and Ready” he 
inquired for the Wildcat. “Dark com- 
‘plected Memphis boy wid a goat?” 

“Aint seed him—aint been in tonight.” 

“T waits fo’ him.” 


HEREAFTER for an hour Demmy 

waited under the frowning glances of 
the proprietor of the lunch room who 
reserved his welcome for patrons equipped 
with cash. “Dis aint no res’ cure—dem is 
eatin’ chairs—whuteveh sleepin’ you does 
is extrah. Like as not dat Wilecat boy 
is mindin’ his own business.” 

Demmy lingered outside another hour, 
then sought repose in a nearby dark 
doorway. Throughout the next day he 
haunted the lunch place, but it was not 
until eight o’clock that night that the 
Wildcat, trailed by the fatigued but 
faithful mascot goat, found him. “You 
outran dat Honeytone?”’ 

The question was superfluous—the 
answer could be read on Demmy’s 
dejected countenance. 

“‘Kaint outrun nuthin’. I[’se built too 
close to de groun’ fo’ fancy laig work. 
Dat Honeytone got lighteh eve’y minute.’ 

“Neveh you mind, Demmy. I collects 
dat soldiers’ bonus fo’ ketchin’ dat mule 
fo’ dem ahmy folks.” 


“How much you git?” 
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“}{und’ed dollahs. Mos’ money 
us seed since we lef?’ Memphis. 
Builds it up into a man-sized roll 
so when us finds ol’ Cap’ n Jack 
us reports big bizness.” 

“Wilecat, a bird in de hand 
beats snake’s eyes. You betteh 
res’ content wid dat hund’ed an’ 
not try to build up too sudden.” 

“Demmy, don’t tell me nuthin’ 
—I knows. De hund’ed dwindled 
when us got ’suaded into de ol’ 
ahmy game. Us is cleaned.” 

‘Wilecat, I’se starved to death. 
Think how much ham an’ eggs us 
could git fo’ ha’f whut you los’ on 
dat las’ pass.” 

“Hush, boy! Right now is eggs 
a nickel a million us couldn’t buy 
one shell. Nuthin’ in my pockets 
but lint.” 

“Dey’s a li'l hard lint in my 
pocket—twenty cents.” 

“Demmy, has you got twenty 
cents? Useats heavy. Come on 
back to dat lunch counter.” 

They turned toward the lunch 
counter and a minute later were 
perched on two stools facing an 
array of food which looked like the 
front door of Paradise. 

“How much dat fried liveh wid 
dem drippin’ onions splattered 
roun’ it?” 

The Wildcat discovered that 
liver and onions was two bits a 
throw. 

“Huh! How much dem 
pieces sausage meat floatin’ 
gravy?” 

Here was an item that came to 
thirty cents for the pair. 


lil 


in 





“Shoots forty. 
**Wham—an’ us reads six an’ de sunset gun! 





Fade an’ fall back! 


Lady Luck, suss-tain me!’ 





* cried the Wildcat. 


Fade me an’ git frail!” 


Let's it lay. 





“Aint yo’ got 20 small sausage 

*bout ten-cent size sausage?” 

The restaurant business is not a success 
as a charitable institution and the husky 
proprietor was not slow in explaining the 
fact to the pair. “When you gits money 
you eats. In de meantime back ’way 
f’m de trough befo’ you scares de cash 
customers.” 

The Wildcat essayed one last attempt: 
“Whut you got for twenty cents dat’s 
big an’ hot ’n’ fillin’ ?”’ 

‘Nuthin’. On yo’ way.” 

At the last moment the proprietor 
relented. “How come you don’t try 
Chinatown wid yo’ twenty cents? Dem 
Chinee boys cook up mysterious things 
whut is hot an’ fillin—long wid tea. Go 
on down de street ’til you comes to 
Grant Avenue an’ turn to de lef’. Afteh 
a while you comes to de place whah you 

eats a full meal fo’ ten cents. 

“Us is gwine, an’ if I neveh sees you 
again dats twice too soon fo’ me. Come 
on heah, Lily. Wuz cobble stones as 
hard as dis boy’s heart de street pavers 
would starve to death like us is. Come 
on, Demmy, whah dese Chinee boys 
treats you right fo’ ten cents.” 

resently the Wildcat and Demmy, 
tra Jed by Pi prowled round the corner 
of Grant Avenue and marched up the 
incline into Chinatown. 

“Wilecat, is you eveh seed dese Chinee 
boys in Chinatown whah at dey lives so 
thick?” 

‘“Kaint say is I. You means dem 
sawed-off yaller lookin’ boys whut is so 
dumb dey kaint speak langwi’ge no mo’ 
dan a cacklin’ hen!” 

’At’s dem. I shows you a gamblin’ 


game whah you pays ten cents fo’ a 
lottery ticket an’ mebbe wins big. De 
game runs neah de Chinee josh house 
whah you gits lucky fo’ a nickel.” 

“Whut you mean lucky?” 

“Voodoo luck—I shows you.” 

“T’se afraid of dis Voodoo luck. All 
us craves is to git dis mascot goat back 
to whah Lady Luck heahs her bleat— 


59) 


whah at is dat goat? 


HE Wildcat looked round him. Lily 
was nowhere to be seen. Followed 
by Demmy he retraced his steps until he 
came to a narrow opening between two 
buildings, and in this sanctuary, nibbling 
heartily on a vermilion paper poster that 
was pasted toa crumbling brick wall, they 
discovered the goat. “Lay off dat papeh!” 
“Blaa-a!’” Lily, with her mouth full of 
an announcement proclaiming the mar- 
riage of Hun Yip and Loy Teng, pro- 
tested against the nerenarcem 
“Come along heah, Goat. Whut you 
mean eatin’ dese pasted up papers? 
Spec ’ di it goat is twice as hungry as 
whut us is.’ 
“Demmy, yo’ talkin’ about dis Chinee 


lottery has ruined me whah stummick 
rations is concerned. I craves to git 
he avy wid cash befo’ de eatin’ begins.” 
“Us gits heavy. 
The march tow: ard the joss house, 


where luck could be purchased for a 
nickel, was interrupted only by a tem- 
porary pause in front of a fish store where, 
suspended from a hook, drooped a dis- 
couraged looking octopus. 

“Whut dat slick snake lookin’ thing?” 


“Kaint say. Dese Chinee boys eats 
anything f’m snakes bofe ways. Come 
’long heah ’til us sees dese josh house 
boys.” 

On the way Demmy enlarged upon the 
possibilities of a ten-cent ticket in the 
Chinese lottery. “Boy, you gits action. 
I means no waitin’ a month ’til dey sees 
who loses. Ten minutes afteh you marks 
yo’ ticket de man says ‘Heah’s yo’ 
money, ’ or else ‘Git out befo’ I throws you 
out!’ Us gits two tickets an’ de chances 
is we needs a wagon to haul away de 
money.” : 

“Tl say so. I feels lucky. Sho’ wish 
us could meet up wid ol’ C ap’n Jack 
befo’ dis luck hunch dies out.’ 

“Wait ’till us finishes wid de josh house 
whah dey makes luck—den you knows 
whut de lucky hunch feels like.” 

Demmy turned up a stairway which 
led to a room congested with the para- 
phernalia of a Buddhist philosopher who 
carried a side-line of celluloid idols and 
punk-scented punk to be exchanged for the 
nickels and dimes of visiting luck hunters. 

Ushered by a clattering devil-rattle and 
the bamming of a bronze bell the Wildcat 
entered the shrine room wherein func- 
tioned the priestly coin collector. 

The smell of burning incense hit the 
Wildcat in the nose. He sneezed four 
times in rapid succession. He fished in 
his pocket and hauled out a broken cigar. 
“T lights dis,” he said to Demmy. ‘When 
it gits to burnin’ I figures it an’ Lily kin 
beat all de Chinee smells dey is.” 

He lighted the cigar and went about 

(Continued on page 68) 
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“For two weeks we have been shut ia by the snows. 


“He thanked God, and took courage.” 
Acts 28:15. 

Crepar Mesa, ——, Nov. 30, 19 
My Dearest AunT:— 

HE fall has been the loveliest ever, 
but I fear the change is at hand, 
for it is cloudy, with flurries of 
snow. 

This is Saturday, and we are all at 
home. John and Wesley are hauling in 
our few loads of fodder. 

We are the possessors of a cow that we 

are to have for her keep. Last Saturday 
I sent in two pounds of butter, my first, 
so naturally I felt very proud. John is 
drinking the new milk and picking up 
wonderfully. 
_ We went down in the orchards several 
Saturdays and picked fruit for part of the 
pickings; now we have a lot of lovely 
preserves stored away in the cellar. One 
of my chief joys is to prowl among the 
jars and boxes and think of the fun we 
will have disposing of these good things 
when shut in by snows. That’s another 
job we have had—the cellar. John dug 
it out by hand and placed cedar logs on 
top, sticking bark into the cracks and 
covering it all with dirt. 

We attended the county fair at Mar- 
tinez, I intended writing while it was 
fresh in my mind, for it was a new experi- 
ence to us. While they have the usual 
display of corn and pumpkins and quilts 
and tidies, the races are the main feature. 

We liked the Indian relay races best. 
One Indian called Buckskin Charley 
captured all the prizes in the relay races. 
He had a long, bony white mare that 
folks said had been running ever since 





In many ways we enjoy the quiet and rest, until we get restless, then we 


put on our warmest duds and take long hikes” 
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Winter Snow and the ‘‘Missionary Barrel’ Bring New Trials 


By Myrtle Kay 


anyone could remember. When she takes 
a notion to run, the others might as well 
give up, but sometimes she plants her 
feet and refuses to budge. That day she 
felt like running and she did it, too. This 
Indian would reach down and uncinch 
the saddle before his horse stopped, slap 
it on another horse and cinch it on the 
run. He rode the old white mare in the 
last lap, and believe me, it was a sight 
the way that Indian plastered himself 
over that pony and old Whitewings spread 
herself all over the track. Before we 
knew it, we were all standing up and 
yelling like mad. John almost tore the 
crown out of a perfectly good Panama, 
pelting another spectator over the head 
with it. It was great and beat anything 
I ever saw for thrills. 

We wondered afterwards what Brother 
Printy back there in Kansas would have 
thought had he seen us mingling with 
that worldly throng, but we didn’t care 
for we have all decided to go next year, 
only we are going. to get season tickets. 

A lot of N avajos are camped on our 
back eighty. The squaws gather and 
clean pifon-nuts, while the braves are 
employed in the beet and potato fields 
in the valley. 

I must tell you about the mules that 
Mr. Young offered to lend us for stump 
pulling when he was suddenly called to 
Texas by the death of his father. 

When he made this offer, I could see 
that John felt shaky and doubted his 


to the Preacher's Family 


ability to cope with the mules. He told 
Mr. Young that he believed he’d rather 
not tackle the team alone. But after 
Mr. Young had left, I spoke up. 

“Now, see here, John,” I said, “don’t 
you think that after all these years of 
dealing with Official Boards, we ought to 
be able to get along pretty well with a 
team of mules?” He laughed in his droll 
way and replied: 

“Well, Pat, I presume we might have 
tried ’em.” So he ran after Mr. Young, 
and told him that he had reconsidered, 
and would take the mules. 

And then the fun began. 

Mules and humans! I never realized 
before how much they possess in common. 
Si is the larger and stronger and a good 
puller when in the humor or when some- 
body is watching, but at other times he is 
a professional slacker, throwing the whole 
load on poor Jennie. Jennie is a husky 
old muless; when Si shirked, she would 
grunt and strain and try to go it alone. 
But, say, isn’t that just like the Church? 
How the Si’s can work when something 
big is on or when somebody is looking, but 
if it wasn’t for the Jennies, where would 
the Church be? 

We have seen some 
since I last wrote; indeed. 
the heart to write. 

You remember how the District Super- 
intendent promised to present our claim 
at Conference. Well, after waiting a 
reasonable time John began looking for 
his check. How many trips he made to 
the mail-box, only to return empty- 
handed. At last he wrote in to head- 
and soon a letter came saying 


pretty trying times 
I have not had 


quarters 
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that our case had not been mentioned 
“simply an oversight, very sorry” 
etc. 


Up to this time our salary had always 
been administered in homeopathic doses; 


still, we had known that sometime in the 
dim and hazy future it would come, but 
now there seemed nothing ahead but blank 
despair. Of course John should have 
done his own writing and not trusted his 
fate to the hands of others. 

He swallowed his pride and wrote back 
stating conditions, and at last our check 
came. These three words should be 
written in letters a foot high. It was the 
Sunday before Thanksgiving, and we had 
driven over past the mail-box on our way 
to services at Blue Door. The joy when 
we found that wonderful check! It was 
pink. I think checks should always be 
pink. This one would have looked pink 
had it been grass-green. Although for 
less than a hundred dollars, it seemed like 
a fortune. John was to preach that day 
in the absence of the 
regular pastor, and [| 
knew he was dreading it; 
but now the load was 
lifted and later in the 
little school-house he, out 
of the fullness of his 
heart, prayed: 

“At this season of the 
year, when our hearts 
are drawn in a peculiar 
manner to Thee, the 
Great Giver of material 


and spiritual gifts, 
how shall we render 
gratitude for all Thy 
benefits!” In spite of 
my efforts at self-con- 
trol, the tears streamed 
from my _ eyes and 


trickled down on the old 
desk scarred by time and 
pocket knives. 

Now that I’ve gone 
this far, I might as well make a cle: an 
breast of it. You see, our “nose money’ 
had long ago evaporated. Indeed, since 
the first of September we had been dead 
“broke.” But we knew that, if we only 
had the faith to wait, the way would open. 

I need not have rehearsed these painful 
details. Already we can see good coming 
of it all. From now on our hearts will be 
just a little softer and our sympathies a 
little re toward those who toil at 
grinding labor, the very poorest of the 
earth. 

I believe if the pulpit and the pew could 
exchange places once in a while there 
would be a better understanding. 

On Thanksgiving we had a dinner of 
spare-ribs and pumpkin pie with whipped 
cream and things from the cellar. In the 
afternoon John and I took the ponies and 
rode out on our back-eighty. It was a 
bright frosty day, crimpy enough to make 
our cheeks tingle. We rode for hours 
over our very own land, and we felt rich. 
We would plan where we might have a 
dandy alfalfa field, and in a lower place, 
how we could build a fine reservoir. It’s 
such fun to make plans, even when we 
know we'll never carry out a single one. 

On a higher place overlooking our 
quarter-section and the valley below we 
halted the ponies and sat there a long 
time, saying nothing. I stole a sidewise 


glance at John to see why he was so silent 
and for the first time I realized how 
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etc. 


brown and strong he locked. 
said to myself, “it’s worth all it has cost.’ 


I knew that John was thinking the same, 


though he remained silent. 


John hopes to complete the fireplace 
before winter, as the stone is already on 


the ground. I hope he may, for it will be 


so cheery. 


Do you know, I become so hungry for 
No matter 


the companionship of women. 
if one does have the best husband ever, 
there are times when only a woman will 
do. 
If | am a bit long-winded, just remem- 
ber that, barring the other inmates of the 
cabin and a man inquiring if we had seen 
a sorrel mare branded two bar x, I 
haven’t spoken to a human creature for 
six days. Devotedly, 
Your niece, Patricia WARREN. 


P.S.—Did you think of our wedding 
anniversary on the sixteenth? We meant 
to celebrate, but the hogs got out that 





“I promised Mrs. Gleason I would ride over to stay tonight. 


morning and we chased them for hours. 
In the evening, we patched grain-sacks. 
i 


W. 


LUKE 2:14. 


“On earth peace.” 
—, Dec. 


Cepar Mesa, 
My pEAREsT AUNT:— 

We have just finished packing a little 
Christmas box for you. In itself it is 
nothing, but a lot of love and cheer is 
tucked in. The children are sending the 
Indian basket of pifion-nuts and the 
homemade candies. The nuts on our 
own trees are very abundant this year. 
The package in the box is my handwork; 
I hope it will please you. As you 
admitted a fondness for dried apples I 
slipped in a on , more as a joke, and at the 
last minute as a sort of P. S. I decided to 
crowd in a pound of my own butter and 
a jar of sun-preserves. 

The sprigs of green with the blue 
berries are cedar branches and the other 1s 
mistletoe, although different from the 
eastern kind. 

We shall dress up the cabin with these 
greens and give it a gala appearance. We 
see so little of the world, it is difficult to 
realize that the holiday season is upon us. 
We are going to Martinez Saturday in the 
hope of absorbing a little of the Christmas 
spirit and, incidentally, to purchase a few 
simple gifts for the children. 

It is bitterly cold, but we do not suffer, 
only it is a little inconvenient to have to 


17—. 








Myrtle Kay 


“Yes,” I 
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“chop water” before we 
faces. 
kitchen and they freeze solid every night, 
Our box-car kitchen is none too warm, 
John nailed battens over the cracks, but 
the floor is very cold. In the morning [| 
stand with one foot in the oven while | f ry 
cakes. Then I change feet, but have 
managed to frost both heels. 

John did not find time to build the 
fireplace, but doubtless our little ‘“air- 
tight” is far more satisfactory, though 
possibly not so artistic as an open fire. 
When we fill this funny little stove with 
cedar knots it grows redhot in a minute 
and fairly dances with delight. The old 
shack is really more cozy in winter than 
in summer, and would you believe it, with 
all the exposure we have been perfectly 
well and free from colds? We are so 
accustomed to fresh air that we almost 
suffocate when we enter a real house. 

Wesley is in town, going to High School. 
He makes his board by tending furnace 
and milking a cow for 
one of the merchants. 

We have read a good 


deal this winter and 
have also done a lot of 
clearing. 


In the Gleason family 
over by the mail-box 
here is a baby very ill of 
pneumonia; I fear he 
will not pull through. | 
promised Mrs. Gleason 
that I would come over 
to stay tonight. ‘These 
people drifted in from 
Oklahoma last fall and 
are desperately poor, 
though rich in children 
and hounds. Of the 
former there were six at 
last report; as to hounds, 

have never been able 
to number them. They 
slink under the house at 
my approach or watch from round the 
corner with their bloodshot eyes. ne 
try to help these people, but they are 
problem as they have little idea af 

“getting on.’ 

I see John coming with the team. 1’ll 
drop this in the box on my way to the 
Gleason’s. 

Merry Christmas! 

Yours devotedly, Patricia WARREN. 


They are 
desperately poor, though rich in children and hounds” 


“Good will toward men.” LUKE 
Cepar Mesa, ——, Dec. 
My pearest AunT:— 

If I am to write to you again this 
present year, it behooves me to make 
haste. 

First of all, let me thank you for t! 
lovely box which arrived just two days 
before Christmas. You will never know 
the joy it brought. The books and 
magazines and the generous check cer- 
tz uinly were a pleasant surprise. Thanks 
again. 

We had a very mild Christmas as far 
as excitement was concerned, although 
not so mild as to weather. We have had 
snow and more snow the past two weeks, 
so the day was at least Christmasy in that 
respect. Christmas eve, we went over 
to Blue Door to the school entertainment. 
There were the usual pieces and songs, 
with Santa Claus at the close. Martha 
took part in a dialogue and was an angel 
in the closing tableau. 


2:14. 
29, 19 
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We keep the water barrels in the 
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We decorated the cabin with cedar 
branch«s and mistletoe, and had a tree for 
the chi!\dren. Our Christmas dinner con- 
sisted of fried rabbit, cranberries, vege- 
tables, cake and fruit, and as our guest— 
for whit is Christmas without a guest— 
we had Tony Beelar, a poor dull boy 
whose | ather lives below us in the valley. 
Wesley was out with his rifle that morning 
and czme across Tony wandering about 
in search of his cows, and brought him 
home. He was as pleased as a child and 
remained most of the afternoon. The 
children amused him_ by playing the 
phonograph and showing him pictures. 
As he was leaving we slipped a pair of 


woolen stockings into his pocket for his 
shoes were ragged and his bare heels 
sticking through. 

Today, John and the children bundled 
up and drove off to Martinez. They had 
grown restless from being shut in by the 
snow. They enjoy a trip to town even 
if the roads are bad, while I am content 
to remain at home. 

Do you know I was afraid to stay alone 


at first? The very solitude frightened 
me. You see, we are right in the woods 
and as there is no one living beyond us, 


there is no passing. When we see some- 
one coming we know he is either headed 
for our place or inquiring about a stray 
colt of steer. 

But, going back to Christmas, there 
was on ly one blot on the otherwise j joyous 
occasion. I thought at first that I’d 
never tell a soul, but it is too good to 
keep. This blot was in the shape of a 
Missionary barrel sent, no doubt, by well- 
meaning members of a city church near 
our old Kansas home. A short letter 
accompanied it, and there were soiled 
Christmas cards “or the children.” 

We all gathered round, the children, 
wild with expectancy, John and I more 
tempered in our anticipation; we had 
seen Christmas barrels before, although 
this was the first time we had been 
honored in being the recipients of one. 

The first thing to be unearthed was a 
vest, and then another vest. After that 
came a bunch of linen collars, worn and 
soiled. I’d like to ask, why 1 in the name 
of all that’s holy do ‘Christmas barrels 
run mostly to vests and linen collars, with 
a sprinkling of jackets, out-of-date but 
“good as new?” I can still feel the hair 
on the scruff of my neck bristle at the 
thought. Could the pious sisters 
who packed that barrel have 
seen the faces of our precious 
children as we went down 
and down without bringing 
to light a single bright or 
Christmasy thing, I am 
certain that another year 
would see a different kind 
of barrel, or none at all. 

On we went. A lot of 


baby-clothes came next. 
imagined hearing the 
words drop from the lips 
of a virtuous sister. “You 
know ministers always have 
oodles of babies.” These things 
will go to the Gleasons. They 
have children to fit any size garment. 
Then came a worn Tuxedo, followed by 
a fancy vest, soiled and frayed. 
We next dug out some dog-eared 
Picture books, ‘The Chatterer’ and 


“Stories of the Bible in Words of One 
Syllable.” 
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John and the cedar-tree frame for the barn 


There were a few really good and useful 
articles however. One thoughtful woman 
had contributed several yards of perfectly 
good outing-flannel. Another put in 
enough new gingham for a dress for 
Martha. Yes, and there was a pair of 
half-worn shoes, which Wesley can wear- 
by pinching—and a cap which John can 
wear after fumigating. 

And last, and best of all, for it was so 
funny it made us scream with laughter, 
away down in a corner, carefully packed 
in a band-box was a hat, presumably for 
me. It was one of those harsh felt ones, 
black, of course, the kind which when 
touched makes one think of woolly worms, 
and sticking up rakishly at one side was 
an “uncurled ostrich fancy.” 

I grabbed the freakish object and 
sticking it on a corner of my head went 
galloping about the room, hysterical with 
rage and injured pride. John donned the 


Tuxedo and a few of the vests and 















4 Se 
“IT was afraid to stay alone at first—the 
solitude frightened me. But now I 


am content to stay at home” 


Myrtle Kay 
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paraded after me. Martha snatched u 
the “Stories of the Bible in W. O. O. S.” 
and flung it into the fire. 

Poor Wesley sat staring dejectedly 
down at the second-hand shoes in his lap. 
Suddenly the spirit of the occasion seized 
him. He rammed his hands into the 
hateful footgear and with a blood-curdling 
whoop turned several hand-springs, wind- 
ing up by walking about the room on his 
hands in the pinchy shoes. 

At last the party broke up and we felt 
better for this noisy outburst. We 
chucked the junk back into the barrel and 
shoved it out into the night; there is not 
room in the cabin for superfluous things. 
In the morning there it stood, half buried 
by the snow which had fallen during the 
night, the top crowned with its white 
shroud. “How like the hearts of the 
donors,” I thought, “‘pure, but cold. i 

The most brilliant idea has since taken 
possession of me. You know how my 
thrifty soul rebels at waste? Well, I 
have decided to use the barrel things to 
make scare-crows next spring. Won't 
one look funny with the Tuxedo and the 
rakish feather? I can have a whole pro- 
cession of vests coming along. Last 
summer the birds ate the blooms from my 
beans and the rabbits nibbled the grape 
vines, but I’ wager neither bird nor beast 
will dare come within gun-shot of the 
figure which I shall dress up from the 
“innards” of that Missionary barrel. 

In many ways we enjoy the quiet and 
rest. They offer a change from the grind 
which is the heritage of parsonage 
inmates. However, the monotony gets 
the better of us at times. When we get 
a case of nerves we put on our warmest 
duds and high boots and take long hikes. 
John carries the gun, and often we come 
back with several rabbits to our credit. 

Later. I have just come from the 
Gleasons. ‘They have a lovely new baby, 
a girl this time, and have honored me by 
calling her Patricia. ‘They were so grate- 
ful for the baby clothes. The sick child 
finally pulled through. I presume his 
recovery was partially due to the presence 
of fresh air, which, owing to the flimsiness 
of the shack, could not be kept out. 

Devotedly, Your niece, 
PATRICIA. 






“For He saith to the snow, ‘Be thou on 
the earth.’ © ss 37:6. 
A FEB. 20, I9—. 





My DEAREST At NT: 
I know I speak ae truth 
when I say that never have 
I received a letter which 
brought more of pleas- 
ure than yours which 
came yesterday. For 
two weeks we have been 
shut in by snows, and 
your letter was the first 
sign of life from the out- 
side world. 
Would that I had words to 
describe the big snow, for 
“never within the memory of 
the oldest inhabitant” has there 
- been one like unto it. For a 
week, day and night, it snowed. 
We were as much shut off from the 
world as though ship-wrecked on a coral 
reef. 
While we had enough provisions for 
ourselves, our hay was getting short and 
we were afraid it might give out before we 
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were able to get more. John had worked 
for wages during the pleasant weather and 
neglected hauling his hay home. Finally 
it became necessary to take the horses to 
the stack, a distance of two miles, in order 
to save feed for the cow. But at last 
with four horses we were able to get 
through with asmall load. Another winter 
will not catch us napping. 

I received the club programs and papers 
you sent. I like to see what others are 
doing. I feel that while still in the world, 
I am not of it. I miss my club, but I 
think I miss my church even more; it 
has been such a big part of my life. I 
used to wish that I might fly to the 
uttermost parts of the earth and 
thus escape some of the vexing, 
wearing toil incident to parson- 
age life, but now I’m tempted 
to believe there are worse 
things than dishing up 
chicken-pie suppers or enter- 
sen dk Feeding Blder l 
on wash-day. 

John has improved won- 
derfully this winter. He \ 
climbs up inthe loft and sits 4 
on asack of bran and reads’ % 
by the hour. He calls it his 
‘study. In one end he has 
cut a square hole in the wall 
and inserted a pane of glass, so 
he has sufficient light; as the flue 
from the heater runs through the 
loft, it is quite comfortable. He’s up 
there now, buried in some poky old treatise. 

It is thawing today and the water 1s 
dripping from the roof. I covet every 
drop that drips. I must set out the tubs 
and catch some of the precious fluid. 
Since the big snow we have had to depend 
upon snow water even for drinking pur- 
poses. 

This morning we had a visitor in the 
shape of a big jack-rabbit. He calmly 
sat on the crest of snow and nibbled our 
apple trees. We set Scotty on him, but 
he got nothing except exercise for his 
exertion. 

Wesley is still in Martinez, but expects 
to begin riding back and forth next 
month. He has bought a new pony, as 
Old Daisy is not equal to the long trips. 
“Shorty,” the new pony, while not large 
is “every bit horse,” as the man of whom 
we bought him told us. We all love the 
little duffer. Martha rides Nifty, the 
balky pony. 

I believe I told you about our borrowed 
cow. She’s big and black and_ she’s 
breachy and a kicker besides—that’s how 
we came to have her. Her owner broke 
his leg last fall and was unable to manage 


I stood at the foot of the hill 


And looked up at your little house 


Red-roofed and chimneyed. 


At first I was afraid, because the gray 
Of its walls was cold ... It did not beckon. 
Until, softly, fragrant blue smoke 


her. He told John that he might take 
her until his leg got better, if he thought 
he was equal to the task. We had a 
dreadful time with her at first. She has 
to be driven into a narrow place, “‘stan- 
chion”’ | believe it is called, and strapped 
up. The man said she wouldn’t “give 
down” unless she was “strapped up.” 
Sometimes, when the boys are away, I 
have to drive her to the pond to water. 



















Wesley, on Nifty, his sister's balky pony 


Did you ever see a cow drink? Well, of 
all creatures, that beast is the most 
exasperating. I cut a hole in the ice and 
Old Dinah takes a tiny sip and stands 
there, licking first one side of her nose and 
then the other. In the meantime she 
gazes soulfully at Mr. Morgan’s hog 
pasture and rubbers at the distant peaks 
as though charmed by the view. 

“G’wan and drink, you black heathen,” 
I mutter, giving her a sharp cut on her 
sharper hip-bone. At last when she does 
decide to drink, she does it vigorously and 
with fervor; indeed, it seems as dithcult 
for her to break off as it was to begin. I 
dance about to keep the blood in my feet 
from congealing, but Dinah takes her own 
sweet time, wholly oblivious of my dis- 
comfort. After filling to the bursting 
point she deliberately turns and takes her 
portly bulk back to the corral. It is with 
relief that I see her safely behind the bars. 
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Cows are so dense and dumb. Next toa 
hog, the cow in my opinion, is the least 
interesting of living creatures. 

Speaking of hogs, I have had an experi- 
ence with this animal this winter. We 
have an old mother hog, and during the 
bitter weather she became the mother of 
nine of the cutest piglets. Though it 
pains my maternal heart to record it, she 
deliberately ate five of her own offspring. 
Were you aware that there was an animal 
so depraved as to be capable of such an 
unnatural act? 

We rescued the other four and brought 
them in the kitchen over night. The 

next morning John made a nest for 
them and naturally the duty of 

mothering those worse than 

orphan babies devolved upon 
me. 

How they squealed and 

wriggled! I never dreamed 

anything could be so slip- 
pery. I labored with those 
pesky piglets until was 
bespattered and besmirched 
with milk and mud. One 
little fellow absolutely refused 

to eat and gave up the strug- 
gle. The other three were soon 
eating as only pigs can. [| fed 
those fond charges every few 
hours and tenderly tucked them 
to bed at night. They responded 
to my care and grew like weeds. They 
have transferred their heart’s affection 
from their unnatural mother to me and 
tag me round like so many pups. I’m 
not sure, however, their hearts are not in 
their stomachs. Indeed, they love me 
not wisely, but too well for my comfort. 

The Morgan children gave us a beau- 
tiful tortoise-shell Angora kitten soon 
after we came, and as it was the largest of 
the batch we named it “Buster,” pre- 
suming it to be a male. But we have 
since had reason for reversing our opinion 
as Buster presented us with five fuzzy 
kittens. We made them a bed in the 
kitchen behind the stove, and they have 
afforded us a lot of diversion during the 
shut-in period. Evenings, we bring them 
in by the fire and laugh at their funny 
antics. 

I’ll bring this to an abrupt end, and say 
good-by. Devotedly, 

Your Patricia. 


This is the second of a series of articles 
describing the experiences of a minister's 
family on a Colorado homestead. The 
next article will appear in the September 
—The Editors. 


issue. 





Smoke 


By Ingegerd M. Uppman 


Glided upward, swaying, curling, 


And the faint scent of birch-twigs reached me... 


I knew then that nothing so sweet and warm 





Could come from a cold heart... 
Afraid no longer, I went up the hill 
And found you there! 
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There was a clatter of hoofs and the band dashed into sight. 


LaF 








The goats saw him: stopped stark, petrified 


The Patriarch of the Peak 


HE jagged summits of the 
Sawtooth Range bit deeply 
into the snow-laden clouds. 

It wasa land of perpendicu- 
lars—precipitous cliffs and awesome 
abysses, at whose feet lay great piles 
of broken rock. So steeply, so sheer 
did the faces of the cliffs fall away 
that scarcely any snow clung there, al- 
though it lay a foot deep on the higher 
galleries. Only mountain goats and flies 
walk in such places, one would say—and 
there were no flies, but this was ‘“‘goat 
country,” miles and miles of it, and up the 
face of the tallest and seemingly most un- 
scalable cliff of all they were climbing 
three nannies and two half-grown kids. 

Of purest white, they became invisible 
when they passed before a snow-bank, 
but against the brown rocks they were 
distinguishable a mile, even through the 
hazy gray of the fall afternoon. They 
picked their way quickly, confidently, 
with an agility almost unbelievable, 
spreading wide their toes, their hoof-pads 
gripping the smooth rock as though with 
suction force. 

And they moved with a hurried furtive- 
ness, for their nostrils had recorded the 
tang of death in the air. Urged by 
Instinct, they were seeking to climb, 
climb, until they had put hundreds of feet 
of almost unassailable rock between them 
and the tiny figure of the man crawling 
ant-like in the valley. Always they would 
keep above danger when they could 
knowing that thus situated the advantage 
lay with them, as against the enemy 
which must slowly and painfully climb to 


reach them. 

Occasionally they would be 

sight. A leaden storm-cloud, 
of the wind, 


along at the speed 


lost to 
bowling 
would 
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The Patriarch of the Peak: 


By Kenneth Gilbert 


Author of: The Burden of Procyon, etc. 


Illustrated by Harold von Schmidt 


mantle the peak and the climbers, and 
when it had passed the snow would be 
deeper in the crevices. Arduous, strength- 
sapping work it was, even for such steel- 
muscled Alpinists, yet they kept on 
without a pause, except when one of the 
kids lagged in weariness. ‘Then all would 
halt, and stand with heads toward the 
youngster, until the heaving of -his sides 
eased, and he struggled ahead. 

Suddenly the climb ended; they were 
on a small plateau, the very summit of 
the peak itself, and at once the double 
purpose of their ascent became apparent. 
Here lay safety, if it lay anywhere among 
these heights, and here, likewise, was 
assurance; a sense of security in the 
presence of strength, craft and leadership. 

For before them stood the mightiest of 
their kind in all these ranges. By impulse 
they had sought him when their keen 
scent told them of the proximity of 
danger, even before their telescopic eyes 
had recorded the fact. And having found 
him, it was characteristic that they felt 
the burden of whatsoever responsibility 
existed, shifted to him. ‘The mothers fell 
to browsing, while the kids grew playful. 

Nearly five feet in length, from the tip 
of his nose to the end of his absurdly 
short tail, and weighing four hundred 
pounds, there was something regal in his 
bearing as he stood at the edge of the 
cliff and gazed broodingly over the 

valley. Swathed in silky hair, whose 
whiteness rivaled the purity of the new 


Kenneth Gilbert 


snow; his long beard almost brushing 


the ground, he seemed some Druid 
spirit of these wilds. He was old 

older than the oldest, and yet age 
had but toughened his resilient 


strength, as it had added to his craft. 

Even with his head lowered there was 
a stately swing to his coronet of ebony 
horn; his very posture seemed to indicate 
a profundity of wisdom, as though he 
knew all things his kind could know. 

The newcomers—his band—he favored 
with but one glance, then returned to his 
survey of the lowlands. The man _ he 
saw; he had seen him since the latter had 
rounded the shoulder of a mountain a 
mile distant, and discovered the tracks 
of the females and kids. He had wit- 
nessed their perturbation; had seen them 
mill in indecision, and start up the cliff 
for his lofty vantage point. And perhaps 
he knew why. Perhaps he sensed it to be 
a just tribute to his cunning; knew that 
until danger had passed his word would be 
law; that the helpless fve had come to 
him for guidance. 

For a long time he watched the slug- 
like progress of the man. Once he raised 
his head and sampled the wind that blew 
chilly over the mountain tops, but it was 
clean. ‘The only danger, therefore, was 
this human being. Outwit him, and they 
would not be troubled. 

He saw the pigmy work his way over 
the piles of rock that were strewn about 
as though by the hand of a giant; saw him 
begin to climb; not, however, by the route 
the goats had taken, but a more circuitous 
and less hazardous trail. When he saw 
the man gain a ledge some four hundred 
yards below, indicating that the pursuer 
was determined, the patriarch turned 
from the brink and toward his little band. 
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And it may be that a command was 
telepathically issued, for they faced him, 
as though at attention. One of the kids, 
lying down, scrambled to its feet and 
stared questioningly at the leader, who 
surveyed them moodily for a few moments. 

A signal; for Gordon, gaining the sum- 
mit twenty minutes later, found it empty, 
deserted, though tracks were there in the 
snow patches, and among the neat 
patterns of the nannies and kids the great 
imprints of the patriarch, the like of which 
he had never seen. He swore softly to 
himself as he rested the butt of his rifle on 
a rock and examined the marks. 

“The biggest goat in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and he got away! I’d sworn they 
were cornered, that there’s but one face of 
this peak a goat can get up or down, and 
they couldn’t have come down that way 
without me seeing them. 


Hé began to pick out the trail. In 
almost single file they had moved, the 
tracks of the nannies and kids all but 
obliterating the marks of the big leader. 

Skirting the boulders they had gone; then 

the trail vanished, as the rock fell away 

ial Yet in the dimming light 

Gordon was able to make out where their 
hoofs had scored patches of lichens on the 
stone, and he followed, his wonder 
growing, for the trail was leading to a 
shoulder that jutted over a chasm a 
thousand feet deep—a veritable peninsula 
in mid-air. There could be no escape 
from such an aerial cul-de-sac, yet the 
rock was unoccupied; there must be! But 
where? 

Then, as he stood on the brink breath- 
less before that awful depth, he saw it 
the secret staircase leading from this 
watch-tower—and yet, seeing it, his mind 
at first refused to credit the registry of his 
eyes. 

To the left of him, where the cliff wall 
dropped vertically, cleanly cut as though 
by a chisel, was a small shelf, twelve feet 
below the lip. From this shelf there ran 
downward at an angle of fifty degrees a 
ridge of rock that resembled nothing so 
much as the roof of a house, save that its 
pitch was steeper. On one side of it, the 
snow, protected from the wind, had clung; 
the other side was bare. And there, in the 
snow on the shelf and along the ridge, was 
the story of how the patriarch and his 
band had descended. 

One by one they had leaped to the 
ledge, and then slid astride of the ridge 
fully sixty feet to the broken rock and a 
trail below! 

It was almost unbelievable. And yet 
there were the signs, the broken patches of 
snow where the goats had struck, the 
marks of their hoofs scraping along the 
ridge. The rock where the snow was 
brushed away looked smoother than if 
worn by the elements. Gordon’s imagi- 
nation pictured goats since a prehistoric 
age leaping to this ledge and coasting to 

safe ty. 

How the half-grown kids had negoti- 
ated the drop and slid without injury he 
could not visualize, yet made it they had. 
And he began to appreciate what had 
been told him: that mountain goats are 
among the hardiest of all nature’s wild 
folk, surpassing in their tenacious hold on 
life even the grizzlies, and making mock 
of all enemies save two—man, with his 
high-power rifle, and the cougar, or moun- 
tain lion. Man, slow of foot, could span 
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distance with a death bolt; the cougar, 
with no such weapon at his command, 
was as sure of foot and agile as the goats 
themselves. He could climb where they 
climbed, and his craft was matchless. Yet 
so elusive were they that even the great 
cat—ancient foe though he was—found 
them hard hunting, and only took up 
their trail when put to it in the famine 
season of winter. 

But it was already dark in the valley, 
and night was coming swiftly to the sum- 
mits; Gordon was two good mountain miles 
from home. ‘Therefore he gave up for the 
day, promising himself that the hunt 
would be resumed at daylight on the 
morrow. 

For he sensed a new zeal in his quest. 
Early that morning he had left his wife 
and child at the little hay-ranch on the 
high meadows where he had been indus- 
triously trying to wrest a living from 
grudging soil. An “office man,” he had 
come to the mountains two years before, 
when the grim specter that all too fre- 
quently haunts the sedentary had peered 
over his shoulder. Rntieand by training 
or physique for this life, he had neverthe- 
less managed to make a go of it the first 
year. Yet the second winter loomed for- 
biddingly. The hay crop had been poor 
and had brought a low price; other work 
had been scarce, and already the question 
of food had become pressing. And so, 
that morning he had started out with his 
rifle in search of meat. 

When he struck the track of the goats 
he had foreseen the problem of food solved 
for days. It is not a very difficult trick 
to shoot goats, providing one can get 
above them, he had been told. And that 
is what he had sought to do, but they, 
with inherent cunning, had _ likewise 
striven for altitude. 

A mountain goat of any description or 
size would have answered before he gained 
the summit and saw the tracks of the 
patriarch. But now other possibilities 
were opened. A goat of that size meant 
something more than meat. Its head was 
valuable. In the big city below there 
were wealthy sportsmen of the “fireside” 
type who would pay real money for such a 
trophy; perhaps a museum would be glad 
to have such a head and skin for mount- 
ing. And a little money just now would 
pull him through the winter. By another 
spring, if his luck held, he would be 
strong enough to do real work. 

And get this big fellow he would; he was 
sure of it. He was a fair shot, and he had 
acquired some mountaineer skill and 
knowledge of the habits of the animal he 
sought. ‘Tomorrow, then— 


B! 'T the elements do not always connive 
at a plot of Man. When Gordon awoke 
in the darkness of his room and pushed 
aside the window curtain, he found a 
world of sunless gray; of sifting swirling 
flakes, and an ominous note in the rising 
wind from the north. No hunting that 
day, he told himself. 

By breakfast time the wind had become 
a gale and the snowfall a blizzard. And 
yet he was cheerful over his fried corn- 
meal mush and weak coffee. He even 
imparted some of his optimism to his 
wife, and his heart warmed as he saw a 
smile drive away the worried frown that 
seldom lifted from her face. The child, 
with her bowl of mush and thinned con- 
densed milk, likewise caught the spirit, 
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for she cooed and waved her spoon. He 
reflected what a blessing a little money 
would be to them just now. Warm 
clothes, better food and, above all, peace 
of mind. 

By noon the blizzard was even stronger, 
and Gordon resignedly decided that it 
would probably last for days. They still 
had coffee, corn-meal and condensed milk, 
but not enough to last more than a week, 
even on shortened rations. It was late in 
the season, and this was their first heavy 
storm. There was no telling how long it 
would endure. When he went to bed 
that night, with the wind howling ghoul- 
ishly round the house, and the snow, now 
fine and brittle, driving against the win- 
dows with a light rattling sound like sand 
under a blast, Gordon had lost some of his 
optimism. 


FO8 five mornings thereafter he arose 

and peered through the window at the 
same scene—sheets of driving snow that 
struck the house like a wall of water, or 
whirled dervish-like in eddies. And each 
night he went to bed with the fortissimo 
song of the blizzard in his ears. 

But on the sixth day, as slumber 
drained from him, there seemed to be 
something missing; there was a strange 
silence about the place. He opened his 
eyes; the room was gray with dawn, 
despite the drawn curtains. Apparently 
he had overslept. 

Quickly he went to the window. The 
storm was over. More than that, the 

eaves were dripping water; a chinook, 
blessed zephyr from the temperate coast, 
with which Nature undoes the work 
of the boisterous north wind, was here. 
This would be the day! 

On tiptoes he walked to the bed where 
the child snuggled against its mother. 
Both were still sleeping. In the gray 
light their faces seemed pinched and wan. 
Meat was what they needed, he told him- 
self; good red meat and rich broth that 
would bring back a healthy glow to their 
cheeks. 

Quietly he left the room. In the kitchen 
he fried some mush and boiled the coffee. 
He would need all his strength today, for 
the human engine burns fuel fast on 
mountain grades. 

The food sent a new warmth through 
him. He inspected his gun and saw that 
he had plenty of cartridges. ‘Then, on 
snowshoes, he set out. : 

There was no particular method in his 
campaign; there could be none. Where 
the patriarch and his band would be he 
had not the remotest idea. It was not 
likely that they had returned to the peak 
before the storm broke. Possibly they 
had drifted many miles before the bliz- 
zard, like sheep, and yet he felt this to be 
contrary to their habits. More than 
likely they had sought shelter in the lee 
of some rock wall where they had croppe d 
the tough wiry grass and lichens that 
maintained a tenacious hold in the crev- 

ices—fare on which any other ruminant 
would starve—while they patiently waited 
for the storm to pass. He decided to 
make a great circle through the moun- 
tains on the chance of striking their trail. 
The drifts were untracked; the ranges 
seemed blanched and dead. It was «s 
though the north wind had cast a white 
blight on the land, obliterating every- 
thing save the eternal peaks themselves. 
And Gordon reflected that he was not the 
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living thing in these 


only 

wilds to whom the vital 
matter of food was para- 
mount. In the valleys, 
among the thickly growing 
firs whose branches drooped 
under the weight of wet 
snow, he found clouds of 
chickadees and gray jays, 
banded together in the 
common purpose of trying 


to extract grubs from rotted 
tree trunks, or frugal sus- 
tenance from cones. What 
must be the situation with 
the cougars, the wolves, the 
foxes, the bob-cats and the 
lynxes—whose _ stores of 
nervous energy needed fre- 
quent replenishing with 
meat—he could only sur- 
mise. Famine—stalking in 
the wake of the north wind 
—was here, and would re- 
main until the chinook and 
sun laid bare the southern 
slopes and brought forth 
the timorous kindred by a 
false spring-likelure. Only 
the bears, the woodchucks, 
the raccoons, the skunks 
and the whistling marmots 
remained in slumberous 
blissful ignorance of the 
keen life struggle taking 
place outside the warm 
snugness of their respective 
bed-chambers. 

Mile after mile he went 
on, and still the whiteness 
remained unbroken save by 
the wide pattern of his 
snowshoes. ‘Toward noon 
a blue grouse that had been 
pecking hungrily at the dead 
top of a fireweed protruding 
above the snow, whirred 
upward at his approach 
and perched twenty feet 
above him in a fir. He 
restrained an impulse to 
shoot off the bird’s head, 
and finally went on, decid- 
ing that the report of the 
gun would carry too far. 
[he grouse meant food, but 
he had cast everything for 
bigger stakes. 

And an hour later he 
came on a track. In the 
deep snow it was merely a 
shallow trench, where its 
maker had laboriously 
forced a way through the clinging drifts. 
There was no telling what animal had 
made it, but it was a trail, and it was going 
in the direction Gordon had chosen. 

Soon he discovered he was on familiar 
ground; he was rounding the shoulder of a 
bluff, and before him was the tall peak 
he had climbed a week before in search of 
the goats. At the same time the trail he 
had been following swung in close to a 
sheltering rock wall, as though the animal 
ahead had sought the shallow drifts 
where progress was easier. And there, in 
a spot where the snow was scarcely two 
inches deep, Gordon saw imprinted a 
track—a pattern more than four inches in 
di; meter—the mark of a giant cougar. 
Beside it were other tracks; blunt, circular 
depressions, and among them one which 
dwarfed the others by its size. 
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The Patriarch of the Peak: 





He had indeed been following the patri- 
arch and his band, but as a secondary 
pursuer. Another seeker of meat more 
savage and cunning and equally deter- 
mined, was likewise on the hunt, keeping 
carefully within the trench the goats had 
breasted through the snow. 

Gordon studied the signs. Ordinarily 
he regarded the tawny king of the cat 
kindred in the mountain wilds as a cow- 
ardly beast, dangerous only when cor- 
nered, or with overwhelming odds on its 
side. But sometimes customs are altered 
by circumstance. Beyond doubt the 
cougar was famished by days of enforced 
fasting; that he was desperate in his 
hunting was indicated by the fact that he 
had wallowed through wet clinging snow 
—something no feline will do unless hard- 
pressed—instead of seeking easier travel- 
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As the cougar dropped on his adversary's back, his great cutting claws tearing at the immaculate robe 
of white, the patriarch reared, his sharp horns ripping the tender flesh over the cougar's vitals 


ing, though more roundabout, along the 
protected stretches of rock. And yet it 
was not apprehension, but the effect the 
cougar’s presence might have on the goats, 
that disturbed Gordon. With that keen 
hunter stalking the band it would be 
remarkable if he got a shot at them. Still, 
there was nothing to do but go ahead. 
Half way across the valley the trail 
forked. This puzzled Gordon for a 
moment; then the situation became clear. 
The goats were making straight for the 
peak whence they had gone a week before. 
Seemingly it was a favorite haunt of the 
patriarch. From its high observation 
point the old leader could maintain a 
vigilant watch on the valley for the 
approach of danger; if it came he and the 
band could escape down the back-stairs. 
(Continued on page 50) 
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Interesting Westerners 


A Plant Wizard at Work in Alaska 
A Hostess Catering to the World 


UN it asif it were your own,” said 

the Secretary of Agriculture to 

Doctor Charles Christian George- 

son. “Washington, D. C., is a 

long way from Alaska, and all I want ts 
results.” 

“It” was the United States Experi- 
ment Station at Sitka. The Secretary’s 
instructions were given twenty- four years 
ago. Doc tor George son is still on the job. 
And he has produced more than the re- 
quired. results. With free rein for his 
genius as a plant wizard, and a devotion 
to creative work that amounts with him 
to religious zeal, he has performed highly 
valuable service in demonstrating the 
agricultural value of supposedly unpro- 
ductive land in the Far North and has 
presented Alaska in a new light as a 
kindly climate in which to cultivate not 
only staple food but table delicacies. The 
traveler to that wonderful country will 


Strawberr es in Alaska»? Of coarse. 


And they are extra fine berries at that. 


find at every turn the monumental work 
accomplished by Doctor Georgeson and 
his corps of able assistants, all of whom 
have been trained under his direct super- 
Vision. 

\t headquarters in Sitka the tedious 
agronomic scie are con- 
tinually going on, requiring infinite pa- 
tience, in the breeding of plants and test- 
ing of fruits and vegetables—a job for a 
Job. 

\n experimental station at Rampart is 
given almost exclusively to the produc- 
tion of new varieties of grains best 
adapted to the short summers of Alaska. 
Here Doctor Georgeson has created a 
type of beardless barley that will mature 
early. By hybridizing the Siberian wheat 
he has produced a hardy type that prom- 
ises well for the future of Alaskan farmers. 

\t Fairbanks 1s the Doctor’s Model 
Farm of one hundred acres, a point of 


proce SSes of 


The Blind Man Who Saw a Way to Success 
One Woman's Method of Civic Management 


educational value for the farmers of that 
vicinity. It has truly been said of this 
farm that it is “‘a living book in agricul- 
ture, in which every little section is an 
interesting chapter.” Oats, barley, wheat 
and potatoes are studied carefully for 
adaptation to local conditions. Experi- 
ments are made with crop rotations and 
soil fertilizers. In four years one teacup- 
ful of Russian wheat was multiplied until 
it measured two hundred and sixty-five 
bushels. Regarding Fairbanks Doctor 
Georgeson says: “We are conducting ex- 
periments with the most suitable varieties 
of early maturing grains that we can find. 
If they prove adaptable to the rigors of 
our Alaskan climate we shall increase the 
varieties and distribute their seed to the 
farmers who want It.” 

A cattle-breeding station has _ been 
established at Kodiak. ‘There the Doctor 
is making determined effort to develop a 


Dr. Charles Christian Georgeson has many 
horticultural and agricultural surprises for the tourist at the various United States Experiment Stations. 


He is 


one of the world's great agronomic experts and has been on the big North job twenty-four years 
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hardy type of cow that will thrive in 
Alaska and not only produce milk gener- 
ous!v but beef as well. 

\iatanuska is a general service station. 
Here are forty-four acres under cultiva- 
tion. As the climate is comparatively 
mild, the experimental work has been 
especially satisfactory with grain crops, 
potatoes, vegetables and all kinds of 
be ries. 

Conspicuous among Doctor George- 
son's achievements is the now famous 
hybrid strawberry of Alaska, the result of 
crossing no less than fifty different straw- 
berry varieties with the native wild straw- 
berry of the North. In this experiment 
more than eight thousand seedlings were 
produced. These plants were in turn 
tested and retested until forty hardy 
varieties were secured. The final result 
is the present berry, noted for its hardi- 
hood and delicious wild flavor. 

Doctor Georgeson is one of the world’s 
great experts in the cross-breeding of 
plants. He was born on the island of 
Langeland, Denmark, in 1851. His youth 
was spent in the schools of Denmark and 
on large Danish estates where he studied 
the science of agriculture. When a lad of 
sixteen he crossed the Atlantic, landing, 
‘a stranger in a strange land,” in the be- 
wildering city of New York. Five years 
later he walked out of the Michigan State 

College of Agriculture with a B. 5S. degree. 

\fter that he taught school for a time 
and edited the “Rural New Yorker.” 
Steadily and with no intermissions he 
advanced in agricultural science. In the 
Texas Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, the Agricultural College of the Im- 
perial University of Tokyo, Japan, and 
the Kansas State Agricultural College he 
served for seveval years as professor of 
agriculture and horticulture. For seven 
more years he acted as Special Agent for 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture in the investigation of the dairy 
industry of Denmark, his native heath. 
Three years later he was appointed by the 
Department of Agriculture as Special 
Agent in charge of Alaskan Investiga- 
tions, and five years later, in 1898, twenty- 
four years ago, he was appointed agrono- 
mist in charge of Alaskan Experimental 
Stations. 

Doctor Georgeson impresses one as a 
man of dynamic force, mentally and 
physically. A hardy Norseman, it seems 
peculiarly fitting that he should dedicate 
his life to the service of a northern coun- 
try. His enthusiasms are all centered on 
plant potentialities in Uncle Sam’s remote 
domain and his faith in Alaska’s agricul- 
tural future is justified by what he has 
‘ accomplished. 

Harriet GEITHMANN. 
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NY housekeeping woman will contend 
that the preparation and serving of 
a dinner for company, with all the detail 
of planning and timing, is a stunt taxing 
her talents to the utmost. All domesticated 
men will agree, without contention, that a 
spring house-cleaning, even ina three-room 
flat, 1s the limit of the strenuous life. 
Multiply these small cataclysms and 
aa in terms of eighteen thousand visi- 
rs dropping in to a summer camp in a 
remote region—sometimes twelve hun- 
dred in a day, mostly without notice. 
lhis is what Mrs. Jennie Curry looks for- 
ward to in the spring and lives through in 
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When company drops in to dinner this hostess is always prepared. A thousand a day, 
She is used 


to entertaining eighteen thousand people at a time in the 


more or less— 
Yosemite Valley. 


the summer; and because she accomplishes 
it with grace is the reason why she is 
esteemed as a superwoman in the De- 
partment of the Interior and in all the 
National Park Service of the United 
States. She is a pioneer in the practical 
work of making the parks known to hun- 
dreds of thousands of people as their own 
intimate posse -ssion. 

When David Curry died in 1917, lovers 
of the great spaces of the Sierra and all 

Californians who knew him felt as though 
a robust Sequoia Gigantea had _ fallen. 
Something big and hearty and w “ath some, 
intensely virile, measuring in its human 
way with the walls and forest stretches of 
the Yosemite, had gone. People won- 
dered what would happen to the Yosemite 
hostelry, because Mr. and Mrs. David 
Curry had built up a great public utility 
in the real sense of the term—Camp Curry 
in the Yosemite Valley. There are com- 
plex business systems that can go on 
almost of themselves after the initi: ‘al im- 
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it really doesn't matter to Mrs. Jennie Curry. 


Folks like to call her “ 


Mother.” 


petus has been given and perfect organi- 
zation has been effected, but a summer 
camp to make a home for thousands of 
people in a valley which is snow-covered 
in winter and at all times inaccessible by 
railroad is scarcely self-continuing. ‘The 
yearly miracle must be accomplished of 
erecting tents while the Valley is yet pow- 
dered with snow or dripping in the spring 
thaw, of securing endless supplies of food 
and household equipment, of persuading 
leisurely railroads and stages to deliver 
them, of hiring responsible help and, 
finally, making everything seem as fresh 
as if it had always been there, just wait- 
ing for the chance guest. 

In 1892, when Mr. and Mrs. Curry 
wished to explore the Yellowstone, they 
found that their salaries as school teachers 
in Utah did not permit of journeyings, so 
they harnessed the horses, took a few 
friends and went gypsying and each year 
more people went with them. ‘Two years 
later they made a trip to California and 
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profession. 


relying upon a memory that never fails him. 








were eager to see the Yosemite, for both 
the Currys were enthusiastic geologists 
and nature lovers, but hotel rates were 
impossible for them. So in 1899, after 
they had settled in California, when the 


old. 


a half by stage from the nearest railroad, 





When blindness came to Hugh O'Neill, lawyer, he went right ahead with his 


For three years he has excelled as a cross-examiner in court, 


He is also a writer of fiction 








sees her at work with endless correspon- 
dence; the morning hiker sees her super- 
intending the six o'clock breakfast. 
Curry has never had the leisure to grow 
She possesses the knack of being 
Yosemite was still a journey of a day and everywhere at all times through the day. 
When anything needs deciding or adjust- 
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matter to light and that this is the best of all 


worlds. They all think of her as Mother Curry 
because they hear the college boys and girls who 
work about Camp call her Mother Curry. To 
them she is the mother of two universities. 
Employes, almost without exception students 
from Stanford or California, have made her 
such—not in any official capacity but as the 
maternal adviser of thousands whom she has 
helped to work a way through college. Family 
wealth or poverty, fraternities, social honors 
count for nothing in the good democracy of 
service in this summer camp. From her they 
get understanding, friendship, incentive, and 
they feel with her the joy and dignity and com- 
radeship of labor. The interval when the college 
youths went to the army or hospitals was a 
time of trial in getting employes but boys and 
girls from the high schools gave willing help. 
Now the high schools have little groups who 
look to Mrs. Curry as Mother. 

To be the clear-headed and forceful executive 
of a complex business organization, to be a good 
mother to her own family, a faithful church 
member and the most efficient worker in camp, 
whether at packing lunches or transacting 
business with the Department of the Interior— 
to be Mother to thousands of young men and 
women! 

How does she do it? ArtTuHuR F. Acarp. 


o 9 


‘Se day, three years ago, a Denver lawyer 

a man in the middle years of life who had 
gained professional success—sat in a chair in an 
oculist’s office. For several days he had not 
been able to see and now was awaiting the 
outcome of a consultation of specialists. After 
what seemed an interminable delay he heard 
the voice of his physician: 

“ am sorry, but the others confirm my di: ag 
nosis. We believe you will never see again.’ 

It was a terrifying pronouncement. Never 
again to see a friendly face, a beautiful sunset, 
an inspiring picture, never to compose a legal 
paper, read a law book or note the effect 
of an argument upon judgeor jury. Seem- 
ingly this man was helpless. 

“You can not practise law without your 
sight,” his friends told him. ‘You will 
have to give it up.” 

A natural conclusion, but Hugh O’ Neill 
had a different idea of it. 


Mrs. 


they harnessed the horses and moved to ing, somehow she is on hand with the “You may tell me it isn’t going to be 
the Valley, put up seven tents, and by the _ best solution. easy to go on without my vision,” was his 
end of the season were amazed that two They all come to her: officials of the reply, “but don’t say I can’t do it. I 
hundred and ninety guests had found that Valley for conference; stage drivers seek- know I can. And what is more, I will.” 

inexpensive simple democracy with Mr. ing a word of authority; the autoist who In the years that have elapsed since 
and Mrs. Curry was the solution for the couldn’t do the Sierras on high and who that memorable day in the oculist’s office 
problem of Yosemite wants his carburetor adjusted imme- O'Neill has proved he was right. Not 


“T did a little of everything, one time or 
another,” she says. “ I have made soap 
and | have put up the tents. I’ve been 
baker and head waitress, postmistress and 
pantry woman. I’ve put up lunches and 
looked out for the babies and it didn’t 
hurt my pride, any of it.” 

It is nearly a quarter of a century from 
the seven tents in 1899 to the six hundred 
and twenty-seven tents, thirty cottages, 
the warehouse and pavilion, swimming- 
pool, laundry and clubhouses of 1922, but 
through all the years the directing intelli- 
gence, the personal force that have made 
the camp known the world over have 
been Mrs. Curry’s in large measure. Hers 
also the risk and the high courage, for 
each year the entire profits have been in- 
vested in camp equipment. 

The guests see a little woman with 
white hair, eyes large and blue, a slender 
and active figure clad in soft grays or 
lavender. The last loiterer at the campfire 


two 


meal 





towe ls; 


longer; 


flowers for 
soprano 
“The Rosary; 


in 


places. 


diately; the tent-girl who has misplaced 
poor people who haven't 
money enough to stay the desired day 
the geologist who seeks a ter- 
minal moraine; the hiker who has lost 
her camera on the trail and wants to bor- 
row cold cream; the teacher collecting 
the school herbarium; the 
wishes to entertain with 
” the man who insists on a 
tent to himself when hundreds are being 
turned away; the lady who dislikes corn- 
her mufhin; the baker whose 
supplies have not arrived; the waitress 
who has bad news from home; the man 
who doesn’t approve of governmental 
policies in the parks; the youth and the 
maid whose eyes are a little dazzled by 
moonlight shining in lonesome and lovely 
For each, Mrs. Curry has a swift 
unerring answer of gentle reasonableness, 
and the questioner goes away feeling that 
he is to be commended for bringing the 


who 


only has he demonstrated that he could 
continue as a lawyer but he has ventured 
into a new profession and made a success 
of that also. He is now both a lawyer and 
an author of short stories. 

In making his adjustment to the world 
of darkness O’Neill had the invaluable 
assistance of his wife. She is his clerk, 
amanuensis and mentor. Every morning 
she leads him down town to his office, 1n- 
troduces his clients, draws up his legal 

papers, reads his law books and when 
occasion demands guides him to court and 
keeps him informed as to the progress of 
trials. 

“At first,” said O’ Neill, referring to this 
perplexing period, “I had difficulty in 
localizing sounds. I couldn’t tell whether 
a person addressing me was in front of me 
or behind me, but my ear overcame this 
confusion in time. I even learned to 
recognize men at once by the sound of 
their voices. It seems to be a provision 
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of niture that when a person ‘is deprived of one of his senses 

the remaining faculties become more acute. In my case 
imagination and memory came to my assistance. Imagina- 
tion is my best substitute for sight. When I meet a man 
for the first time I try to form a mental picture of him and I 
keep my wife busy de scribing new acquaintances until I have 
a fairly definite impression of how they look.” 

luring court proceedings O’ Neill relies upon memory to 
aid him in cross-examination; and lawyers say that there 
is not a cross-examiner at the Denver bar who lets fewer 
facts escape him. He-had been practising law only two years 
when his eyesight failed. Previous to that he had been a 
writer for the press. Born in Australia, he was educated 
at the ve University of Melbourne, studying law, languages and 
the “humanities,” as the subjects of social science, political 
economy and philosophy were called there, and ees thor- 
oughly grounded in Latin and Greek. Shortly after graduation 
he came to America, eventually settling in Denver as a writer 
of newspaper editorials. 

It sometimes happens in life that people discover through 
adversity that they have mental resources hitherto undevel- 
oped and unsuspected. For example, O’Neill turned to 
fiction-writing when fate, seemingly not satisfied with depriv- 
ing him of sight, put him two years later under the surgeon’s 
knife and rendered him comparatively helpless during a long 
period of convalescence. Lying on his back he could not 
practise law, so he occupied his mind with literary work. The 
idea of writing came to him one day when he was restless 
under the restraint of physical weakness. 

“If you feel like taking dictation,” he said to his wife, “I 
believe I have a story in my mind.” 

It had been twelve years since he had done any fiction 
work. His wife took pad and pencil and sat beside him. For 
the ensuing eight hours he dictated steadily. When night 
came the story was half told. The next day he dictated 
until twilight. The third day his wife read the completed 
manuscript to him for correction, mailed it to a magazine and 
within a week a check came with request for another : story. In 
a fortnight O’ Neill had completed the second story and dictation 
part of his daily routine. Joun N. O’Brien. 
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is now a 
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She 


Mrs. as T. Anderson is a genius at civic organization. 
has beehives of feminine workers in Los Angeles known 
as the **Women's Community Council of Service.’ In 
a day they can be called upon to swarm through- 


out the city for any desired purpose 











proceeds from sales go to the fund for in- 





7s S every one knows, there is a block 
system on the railroads to protect 
lives and prevent accidents. Let us in- 
troduce you to the woman who put the 
block system into community service, 
that lives might be protected and disaster 
averted—but in a broader sense. 

She is Mrs. J. T. Anderson, a woman 
Whom the world war proved hundred-per- 
cent efficient in time of crisis, and a 
woman who has seen no reason why the 

tem so perfectly organized then should 


be allowed to disintegrate with so much 
equally important work ahead. So she 


organized the women of Los Angeles on 
the block system. The organization is 
known as the ‘Women’s Community 
Council of Service.” The women can be 
called out at a moment’s notice to “man” 
any big drive. So minutely systematized 
is the work that any designated block in 
~ big city can get into action at once, 

lependent of what the other units of the 
system may be doing. Ina day the entire 
army of feminine workers can invade 
the city for any purpose they may con- 
sider worthy of their efforts. 

he call for volunteers in the second 

trenches during the war brought Mrs. An- 
derson to the front where she was equal 
to the task of training a cityful of more or 
less inexperienced women, in many walks 
of life, into a composite body. 

Carrying the work into peace-time 
activities Ms. Anderson has taken her 
organization into many practical first-aids 
to the community 

she has nanhicied a City Thrift Shop, 
a \Voman’s Exchange and a headquarters 
hot business women’s clubs to meet in; has 
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opened the first of a chain of hotels for 
Ms age-earning. women at the nominal out- 
lay of $7.00 per week for each individual; 
has introduced a system into the city and 
county by which needy persons may work 
out their supply of food and clothing. 

A chain of three hundred sewing auxil- 
laries is in operation throughout the city 
wherein clothes given by ‘the well-to-do 
may be made over and adapted to the 
needs of the poor. 

The Community Council has taken 
over the city and county salvage depart- 
ment, again on Mrs. Anderson’s block 
system. It collects the salvage and the 


Grace, Lord! 


Sterile, tortured, wan with desolation— 
Shall we call upon Thy name in vain, Lord? 
Hearken to Thy peopie’s supplication— 


Rain, Lord! 


| Drouth 


By Lydia M. D. O'Neil 


Blinding skies and hot winds worn a-weary— 
| Thou, hast Thou forever turned Thy face, Lord? 
| This Thy garden turns to desert dreary— 





































door relief, dispensed under the direction 
of the County Charities. All women’s 
organizations of the city are units of the 
Community Council. All religions, races 
and stations in life are represented har- 
moniously. 

Much the same as the highly organized 
block system of the railroad, with its sig- 
nalman and dispatcher ever ready on a 
moment’s notice, is the block system of 
Los Angeles with Mrs. Anderson as dis- 
patcher, ready to “turn on” the whole 
system, or a single block, at the first call 
for help. Norton De Witt. 














Does Your Job Fit You? 
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Does Your Job Fit You? 


Unless You Glory in Your Work, Do as Saunders Did 
and Change Your Business 


E had been an invalid for ten 
years, spending almost half his 
time preparing for or recupera- 
ting from operations. He had 
just left the hospital, but pain, fatigue 
and physical weakness seemed to have no 


effect whatsoever on the driving force of 


his personality. When at the end of a two- 
hour talk, he got to his feet, blinked his 
eyes with the pain of the exertion and held 
out his hand, ri felt like saying: 

“You’ve got the goods. Get drunk 
with enthusiasm, that’s the idea!’ 

I do not know any better example of 
the power of enthusiasm than the career 
of Henry Jones Saunde rs. I do not mean 
the artificial “‘pep,” the cheap, gesticu- 
lating, back- slapping mannerism of the 
professional “good fellow,” but that 
brand of enthusiasm which rises from the 
deep spring of an abiding faith, an enthu- 
siasm the sincerity of which is cont: igious, 
an enthusiasm so real that it automati- 

cally induces similar currents in every 
personality within range. 

That kind of enthusiasm, plus a sub- 
stantial basis of common sense and per- 
sistence, made Henry J. 
Saunders one of the outstand- 
ing figures in the insurance | 
business of the nation. 

In 1896 Saunders was trav- 
eling about the country as | 
an advertising solicitor, with 
earnings frequently just large 
enough to pay the board bill 
for himself and his wife. 

“Tt was chicken one day 
and feathers the next,’ so 
Saunders describes it. “If 
we didn’t havetoo many holes 
in our shoes we used to walk 
out from the hotel on Sun- 
day afternoons into the resi- 
dence district—the only rec- | 
reation we could afford. | | 
used to look at the beautiful [ 
homes and watch the hand- 7 
somely gowned women, and 
I would look down at that shabby 
little woman at my side and wonder why 
[ was not able to do for her what other 
men were able to do for their wives.” 

But the big thing with Saunders was 
that he didn’t spend all his time wonder- 
ing. He wanted to know. And he soon 
discovered the reason. His abilities 
weren’t being expended in the right direc- 
tion. He didn’t have the right job. 

He was walking down the street one 
morning when he met an old friend who 
was superintendent of agencies in Louisi- 
ana for an old established life insurance 
company. The friend invited Saunders 
to accompany him into the country and 
help him sell insurance. 

“Really,” says Saunders, “I had an 
idea that if a man approached a prospect 
on the subject of life insurance he would 
sic the dogs on him, but I went along for 
the fun of it. We called on a man named 





the wrong foot. 
mistake he lost no time starting anew, 
went so fast that no competitor was 
keep up with him. 


line he 


pally on his love 


By Paul N. Wilson 


Author of: Is Your Salary High Enough? 


Wolfe. My friend started in on him and 
was just beginning to get him interested 
when some darkies came into the store 
and Wolfe had to leave us. My friend 
turned to me and said: 

‘If those people had stayed away five 
minutes longer I would have gotten that 
man, but now I think he’s lost.’ 

“T said, ‘No, I don’t think he’s lost be- 
cause I saw a woman peering round from 
the back part of the store and I think she’s 
going to be a booster for us.’ I was right. 
Before Wolfe got back to us his wife called 
him and after a moment’s conversation 
Wolfe said to my friend: 

“All right, P'Il take five thousand.’ I 
nearly dropped dead.” 

During the rest of that day and all the 
next Saunders accompanied his friend 
about the country, saying little but think- 
ing a great deal. At the end of the second 
day they figured up and found they had 


HIS is the story of a man who got off on 
When he discovered his 
and he 
able to 
Since then he has special- 
ized in yanking, hauling and pulling other men 
out of the rut in which they were traveling, 
swinging them into his own orbit and setting 
the pace for them for their joint profit. 
is p2rhaps the most successful man in 
the Far West, and his success is based princi- 
for his work — The Editors. 


In his 


the doctor, had him examined, and 
signed him up. He didn’t let the 
man out of his sight until the first 
premium was collected in cash and the 
deal completed. He wasn’t taking any 
chances on losing that first commission 

-it meant a new dress for the shabby 
little woman ‘back in the hotel. 

In making that first sale Saunders sold 
himself to a ‘life job—the right job. With- 
out going any farther he turned round and 
drove back forty miles to his wife. Burst- 
ing through the door, he shouted: 

“We're rich! I’m going to be able to do 
all those things for you that we’ve dreame d 
of! I’m going to start in the morning! 
The wife, looking up startled, replied 
coldly: 

“John, you talk like a drunken man.” 

“T am drunk,” confessed Saunders, 

“but with enthusiasm. I’ve been off the 
track. Now I know, now I’m certain of 
what the future holds for a man who gets 
into the thing that he is best qualified to 
do. a 

And Saunders has been drunk ever 
since. He’s been so intoxicated with en- 
thusiasm that he has broken 
as many if not more records 
than any other man in the 
life insurance business; so 
full of the joy of his work 
that he has become one of 
the leaders of his profession 
and still thinks he’s just 
getting started; so full of 
faith in the need for his 
labor that the undertakers 
haven’t been able to drag 
him from his desk, though 
the doctors have given him 
up several times. 

The next morning he was 
out on the job about the time 
the dairyman starts milking 
the cows. ‘That day he sold 
three policies. For four 








each made $526.00 above expenses. 
That was enough for Saunders. He had 
found the right job. He sat up that night 
learning insurance rates—he couldn’t 
sleep anyway. The next morning he 
started out by himself, up the Mississippi 
river. [he first man he saw was the owner 
of a cotton gin, sitting alone on a cotton 
bale. When Saunders introduced himself 
and explained his business the man threw 
up his hands in protest. 

“T don’t want any life insurance,” he 
said emphatically. ‘Every life insurance 
man in the country has been through here, 
and I don’t want any. I know all about 
it—you don’t have to tell me anything. 
There is nothing doing!” 

Definite enough for most men, wasn’t 
it? But within half an hour Saunders had 
the man asking: “How much will three 
thousand cost me!” And before he could 


change his mind Saunders hustled him to 





months he sailed along 
smoothly, selling more and 
more life insurance. His faith was so 
abiding that when after several months 
he hit a “dry” town and walked the 
sidewalks for nineteen days without selling 
a single policy he barely noticed the 
setback. And in the eleven remaining 
days he sold enough insurance to win one 
of the company’s highest prizes for the 
most insurance sold during the month. 

“Did you feel like giving up during 
those nineteen days?” | asked Saunders. 

“Well,” he explained, “if I hadn’t 
known what it was to walk the streets all 
day and not get even a smile and then get 
up the next morning and do it again, I 
might have weakened, but I had learned 
that if you put in a given amount of work 
you may not get results right at the time, 
but over a period results are pretty cer- 
tain.” Which can be applied to other 
lines than the insurance business. 

The next three years Saunders spent 
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in Baton Rouge where the competition 
was pretty keen. 

“{ was not certain that I was strong 

ough to handle the better class of bus- 
oe men,” he says, “but I was pretty 
sure I could handle the farmers. The 
first five days of each week I spent work- 
ing in the country. Saturday and Sunday 
] spent in town, getting acquainted. I 
didn’t try to write much insurance. When 
I got acquainted with a business man I 
tried to do something which would 
impress him with my name and my 
business. Out in the country I made it 
a point to ask each farmer I met what 
bank in Baton Rouge he did business 
with. Most of them, in those days, 
didn’t deal with any bank. Then I'd 
give the farmer my card with a note of 
introduction to the president of the bank. 
The farmer liked this personal touch 
and the next time he went to Baton 
Rouge he usually called on the 
banker, and in most instances the 
bank got a depositor and a 
new customer. I did the same 
thing with the business houses 
in town. 

“Within a few months it 
got so I couldn’t go down 
the street without some 
man stopping me and say- 
ing, ‘Hello, H. J., I want 
to thank you for ‘sending 
me that new customer.” 
And I would say, ‘Oh, 
that’s all right— glad to 
serve you. 

“Pretty soon | didn’t 
have to leave Baton 
Rouge to sell insurance. 

I would start down town 

in the morning and I 
couldn’t walk two blocks 
before four or five busi- 
ness men would stop me 
and ask me ‘if I had heard 
that a new baby had arrived 
at such and such a house, 
or that so and so was going 
to be married. 

“*Why, don’t you know 
him?’ they would say. ‘Here, I'll 
take you over and introduce you.’ 
It wasn’t long before I was making 
ten thousand dollars a year and my 
wife had all the things I had wanted 
to give her.” 

Right there is where most men would 
have quit and settled down. ‘Ten thou- 
sand dollars with the town eating out of 
your hand is a pretty good thing—and he 
wasn’t thirty yet. But Saunders’ enthu- 
siasm did not recognize limitations. 

He took a job with the same company 
as agency organizer for the New Orleans 
office at a salary of $100 a month! 
The hundred dollars a month was all he 
could expect unless he produced a certain 
amount of business, when he would be 
entitled to a bonus. The amount of new 
business set as a goal for Saunders to 
produce from new men of his appoint- 
ment was $500,000 the first year. 

Friends laughed at him and said he was 
crazy. They gave him the advice which 
age has always given to youth: “Stick 
to a good thing. Be satished. Don’t 
tempt fate.” As it turned out Saunders 
was crazy all right—like a fox. 

He not only got the $500,000, but 
$641,000 above that amount! He got it 


because he was still as enthusiastic as the 


Does Your Job Fit You? 


The Yellowstone and a Tin Boat: 








first day he started—and he injected into 
every man working under him the same 
brand of exaltation. That group of men 
Saunders gathered about him became one 
of the most enthusiastic, hard-working, 
result-producing organizations the com- 
pany ever had. 

Saunders became a man builder. It didn’t 
matter to him where he got them. Hetook 
cigar clerks, street car conductors, sign 
painters, hundred-dollar-month wage earn- 
ers and turned them into five-thousand-a- 
year men. But any man who wasn’t en- 
thusiastic, who couldn’t hz ive faith in his 
work and its future, wasn’t the man for 
Saunders. 


















An invalid for ten years, Henry J. Saunders 
nevertheless succeeded in building up 
one of the large life insurance 


companies of the Far West 


“T earlyconvinced myself,” he explained, 
“that the world is a big reservoir of undis- 
covered, undeveloped material. I believed 
then aad know now that there are just 
as good men drawing $125 and $150 a 
month as there are diene twice that 
much a week. It’s simply a question of 
applying their abilities in the right direc- 
tion. It i is not that one man is so much 
brighter than another, or has so much 
more ability; it is more a matter of his 
ability and ambition being directed along 
a line which gives his energy and enthusi- 
asm an outlet.” 
“Was it worth while working nearly 
twenty hours a day when by ‘working 
not more than eight or ten you could 
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have assured yourself of a comfortable 
income?” I asked. 

“Well, I don’t know,” replied Saunders. 
“T hadn’t thought of it—didn’ t have time. 
I was so busy enjoying my work and try- 
ing to get results that I didn’t stop to 
think of the money end of it. That came 
anyway. I figure that the man who is 
working strictly for money hasn’t near 
the power that he has if he thinks more 
about progressing in his work, whether 
he’s a minister or a section boss. The 
man who works for results and not for 
what he can get out of it will find that 
compensation takes care of itself.” 

At the beginning of 1910 the company 
instructed Saunders to proceed to Cali- 
fornia and take charge of the San Fran- 
cisco office. He didn’t know a soul in the 
\W €St, but he was still so exalted he didn’t 
realize what he was up against. The 
result was that in ten months he pro- 
duced more new __ organization 

work than any other man in the 

company had accomplished in 
the entire twelve months. 
The next spring the Western 
States Life Insurance Com- 


pany, then just getting 
started with $1,500,000 
insurance on the _ books, 


made overtures to Saun- 
ders to become second 
vice-president and agency 
manager. Saunders took 
the job. 
Immediately things be- 
gan to hum. Saunders, 
walking into the stores 
and shops, reached out 
for men on every side. 
Instilling them with con- 
fidence in the new com- 
pany and in their own 
ability to “put it over,” 
he sent them out to sell 
life insurance. 


And it was hard work— 
heartbreaking work. Pros- 


pects looked blank when the 
name of the new company was 
mentioned—never had heard of 
it. What had they to offer any 

better than the older companies? 
Saunders and his men were com- 
pelled to answer—nothing. 
So it settled down to a question of 
personality, loyalty and enthusiasm. 
And that was where Saunders got in his 
best licks. By getting out and working 
with his men, helping them over the rough 
spots, showing them that confidence and 
perseverance are better than a million 
statistics, he got them so enthusiastic 
that nothing stumped them. His con- 
fidence in the company and in the men 
themselves was so implicit that it spread 
to every man in the organization. 

Result: In a little over ten years the 
business of the company jumped from 
$1,500,000 to more than $53,000,000! In 
1921, according to records, with one 
exception, the company wrote more 
insurance than any company west of the 
Rockies and gained more business in 
force than all the twenty-two other com- 
panies domiciled in the same territory 
combined. 

“Tt was like trying to make brick with- 
out straw,” said Saunders. “But we did 
it by hammering, hammering, hammering 
in the same way that Grant did at 
(Continued on page 56) 
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The Yellowstone 
and a Tin Boat 


River Adventures on the Trail] of 
Lewis and Clark Through 
Montana 


By Lewis R. Freeman 
Author of: Calamity Jane and Yankee Jim 


N embarking anew on a journey from 
the Continental Divide to the mouth 
of the Mississippi I was influenced by 
three considerations in deciding to 
start on the Yellowstone rather chan on 
one of the three forks of the Missouri. 
There was the sentimental desire to see 


again the land of geysers and hot springs , 


and waterfalls, no near rival of which had 
I ever discovered in twenty years of travel 
in the out-of-the-way places of the earth. 
Then I wanted to go all the way by the 
main river, and there was no question in 
my mind that the Yellowstone was really 
the main Missouri, just as the Missouri 
was the main Mississipp1. 

My third reason for choosing the Yel- 
lowstone was the technical consideration 
of superior “‘boatability.” In addition to 
these points, the fact that the Yellow- 
stone, from the Park to its mouth, flows 
through one of the most beautiful valleys 
in America while the Missouri meanders 
a considerable distance among the Bad 
Lands, makes the former route the pleas- 
anter as well as the swifter one. ‘These 
considerations, pretty well in my mind 
before I started, were more than borne out 
in every respect by my subsequent ex- 
perience. 


A stretch of rough white water on the Yellowstone above Big Timber, Montana 


It was a comparatively 
modest affluent of Yellow- 
stone Lake that I followed 
down from the two-ways- 
draining marsh on_ the 
Continental Divide. I did 
not come upon the Yellow- 
stone proper until I reached 
the outlet of the Lake. It 
is a splendid stream even there—broad, 
deep, swift and crystal-clear. Ata point 
very near where the bridge of the Cody 
road crosses the river is the site of the 
projected Yellowstone Lake dam, a dan- 
gerous encroachment of power and trri- 
gation interests which the energetic 
efforts of the National Park Service have 
disposed of for good. 

From my previous recollection of the 
river from the outlet to the Upper Falls I 
had the impression that perhaps the first 
six or eight miles of this stretch, with care- 
ful lining at one or two rapids, might be 
run with an ordinary skiff. Finding a 
number of small fishing boats moored just 
below the outlet I endeavored to hire one 
with the idea of settling this point in my 
mind. The boatman refused to entertain 
my proposition for a moment, not even 
when I offered to deposit the value of the 
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A placid reach of the turbulent Yellowstone River 


below Livin gston 


skiff in question. “I don’t care if you 
reckon you can swim out of one of them 
rapids,”’ he said with finality. ‘My boat 
can’t swim, and a boat earns its value 
three times over in a good season.” He 
was a practical chap, that one. Why, in- 
deed, shouldn’t it worry him more to have 
his boat go over the Falls than it would 
to have me do it? 


Trout and Tourists 
Walking down from the Lake to the 
canon I used the road only where it ran 
close to the river. Thus I not only came 
to a more intimate acquaintance with the 
latter, but also avoided the blended dust 


‘and gasoline wakes of the daily Hegira of 


yellow busses. At the first rapid—an 
abrupt fall of from three to six feet formed 

y a ledge of bedrock extending all the 
way across the river—I found countless 
millions of trout bunched where the ob- 
stacle blocked their upward movement to 
the Lake. I had seen salmon jumping 
falls on many occasions, but never befor« 
trout. ‘hese seemed to be getting in each 
other’s way a good deal, but even so were 
clearing the barrier like a flight of so many 
grasshoppers. Many that got their take- 
off correctly gauged made a clean jump of 
it. Others striking near the top of the fall 
still had enough kick left in their tails to 
drive on up through the coiling bottle- 
green water. But most of those that 
struck below the middle of the fall were 
carried back and had their leap for noth- 
ing. 

Immediately under the fall the fish wer« 
so thick that thrusting one’s hand into a 
pool near the bank was like reaching into 
the bumper haul of a freshly-drawn seine 
Closing a fist on the slippery creatures was 
quite another matter, however. I was all 
of twenty minutes throwing half a dozen 
two- and three-pounders out onto the 
bank. Stringing these on a piece of 
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willow, I carried them up tothe road and 
offered them as a present to the first load 
of campers that came along. They ap- 
peared to be from Kansas, or Missouri or 
ther:abouts, and so had quite a discussion 
before accepting them—didn’t seem quite 
agreed as to whether the fish were fresh or 
not. Finally I handed one of them the 


string and went back to the trail by the 

They were still so engrossed in 
debate that it never occurred to them 
to say “Thank you.” Ford owners are 
nearly always suspicious I have found, 
: and notably so when they come from Pike 
County or environs. 

I descended to the river at several 
points in the cafion, but found it quite im- 
possible to proceed down stream any dis- 
tance in the bottom of the gorge. The fall 
is tremendous all the way through the 
Canon, and I doubt if there are many 
) stretches of over a few hundred yards in 
length in which a boat could live. The 
total fall from the Lake to the foot of the 
Grand Cafion is something like three 
thousand feet, probably not far from a 
hundred feet to the mile. I can not recall 
offhand a river of so great a volume any- 
where in the world that has so consider- 
able a fall. 

The train on which I journeyed from 
the Park to Livingston was a bit late in 
getting started for some reason, as a con- 
sequence of which it was trying to make 
up the lost time all the way. It was a de- 
cidedly rough passage, especially on the 
curves through the rocky walls of “Yankee 
Jim’s” canon. Even so, however, I re- 
flected that the careening observation car 
was making a lot better weather of it than 
- the old Kentucky Mule twenty years 
defore. 


rive I 
thei 





Following Captain Clark 


Livingston is located at the bend where 
the Yellowstone, after running north from 
the Park for fifty miles, breaks from the 
mountains and begins its long easterly 
course to the Missouri through an opener 
valley. This was the point at which Cap- 
tain Clark, temporarily separated from 
Lewis on their return journey from the 
mouth of the Columbia, first saw the 
upper Yellowstone. He had, of course, 
passed its mouth when proceeding west- 
} ward by the Missouri the previous 
| year. It was now his purpose to ex- 
| plore the whole length of such of 
| the river as flowed between this 
' point and the Missouri, making 
rendezvous with Lewis at some 
point belowits mouth. Clark had 
come from the Three Forks of the 
; Missouri with pack-train, but with 

the intention of building boats 
| and taking to the river just as 
; soon as trees large enough for their 
; construction could be found. 
| Searching every flat for suitable 
boat-timber, the party proceeded 
down the north bank of the river, 
) probably pretty well along the route 
followed by General Gibbon seventy 
years later in the campaign against 
the Sioux which culminated in the 
Custer Massacre on the Little Big Horn. 
lhe previous fall, rapid by rapid, I had 
run the lower Columbia in the wake of 
Lewis and Clark. Now I was turning into 
the trail of the Pathfinders again, this 
time their home trail. One of the things 
that I had been anticipating above all 
others was the delight of following that 
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Pete Holt, Joe Evars and the canoe, all three wearing their inflatable life-preservers. 
Joe uses a football and the canoe boasts ofa fringe of inner tubes 


trail to its end, which also had been its be- 
ginning—St. Louis. I knew that there 
was going to be something of Lewis and 
Clark for me in every mile of the twenty- 
five hundred—yes, and of many another 
who had followed in their path. I was not 
to be disappointed. 

Livingston had changed a lot since I had 
seen it last—that was plain before my train 
had swung round the long bend and pulled 
up at the station. The ball ground was 
gone—pushed right across the river by the 
growth of the town. Many old landmarks 
were gone, and the main street, lined with 
fine new modern buildings, had shifted a 
whole block west. ‘The shade trees had 
grown until they arched above the clean, 
cool streets, now paved from one end of 
the town to the other. Even the cotton- 
woods by the river towered higher and 
bulked bigger with the twenty new rings 
that the passing years had built out from 
their hearts. There was a new postoffice 
and a new railway station. The latter was 





The tin boat hauled out to dump water 
at the foot of a rapid 


a handsome, sizable structure, well worthy 
of the important junction which it served. 
And yet that station wasn’t quite so siza- 
ble as certain of the local boosters would 
have people think. Here, verbatim, is 
what I read of it in the local Chamber of 
Commerce publication: 


Some Station! 


“The Northern Pacific passenger depot, 
which is the largest and handsomest 
structure of the kind on the transconti- 
nental line between its terminals, domi- 
ciles a large number of general and divi- 
sion officers and covers one hundred miles 
east, and more than that distance west on 
two lines and the branch railway north 
from this city and also the line running 
south.” Very likely that word covers is 
intended to refer to the jurisdiction of the 
officials housed in the building, but if that 
sentence were to be taken literally there is 
no doubt that the Grand Central, Liver- 
pool street, the Gare du Nord, and a few 
score more of the world’s great terminals 
might be chucked under those hundred- 
mile easterly and westerly wings of the 
Livingston station and never be found 
again. 

But this is not the Livingston of the 
present day, nor even the Livingston that 
I loved so well twenty years syne. Yes, 
even then almost the only rufhans and 
carousers were the imported ball 
players and editors and “Calamity 

ane.” The natives were very 

modest gentle folk, as they are to- 
day. And they raised several 
things besides horses and minerals 

—yea, even cherubim. I remem- 

ber that distinctly, for it was one 

named “Bunny,” who worked in 
the telephone office, that knitted 
me a purple tie which I kept for 
years—for a trunk-strap. It 
stretched and_ stretched and 
stretched, but never weakened or 
faded. Expressmen and _ other 
vulgar people used to think there 
was a bride in my party on account 
of that purple ribbon. Bless your 
heart, Bunny! You'll never know 
until you read this confession how much 
beside that rough red neck of mine you 
snared in the loop of your purple tie. 

The Livingston Enterprise had grown 
with the town—that was evident from a 
glance at the first copy to fall into my 
hands. Quite a metropolitan daily it was, 
with Associated Press service, sporting 






Rough water and a bad elbow bend 


page and regular boiler-plate Fashion 
Hint stuff from the Rue de la Paix. The 
editor, too, was a considerable advance 
at least sartorially—over the one I re- 
membered. 

I liked Editor Phillips so well that | 
forthwith asked him to join me for my 
first day’s run down the river. He said he 
was highly complimented, but there were 
a number of reasons why he would not be 
able to accept. ‘The only one of these | 
recall was that the water was far too 
loosely packed between Livingston and 
Big Timber. Western editors are always 
picturesque, and Phillips was one of the 
best of his kind. He mentioned two or 
three others who might be induced to join 
me for a day or two. One of these was Joe 
vans, curio dealer and trapper. I am 
not quite sure whether it was P hillips or 
some one else who recommended “Buck- 
skin Jim” Cutler as the best hand with a 
boat on the upper river. I had in mind 
trying to get in touch with Cutler, but 
gave up the idea the moment I discovered 
Pete Holt, former Government Scout and 
my first guide through the Yellowstone, 
holding down the job of Chief of Police of 
Livingston. Holt’ s furious pace on skis 
had resulted in my leaving jagged frag- 
ments of cuticle on most of the trees and 
much of the crust along the Yellowstone 
Grand Tour. Here was a chance to lead 
a measure or two of the dance myself. 

Pete had ideas of his own about the 
looseness with which the water was 
packed below Livingston, but was too 
good a sport to let that interfere with my 
pleasure. Indeed, he even went out of his 
way to make his trip official. Two people 

aman and awoman—had been drowned 
in the Yellowstone the previous week. He 
ordered himself to go in search of them in 
my boat, hiring Joe Evans, with his can- 
vas canoe, to accompany us as scout and 
pilot. The arrangement was ideal. Joe 
knew the best channel—so I took it for 
granted—which would leave me nothing 


The Yellowstone and a Tin Boat: 








to do but trail in his wake and manage my 
new and untried boat. 

Cutler’s arrival in Livingston was sud- 
den and tragic, as is always the case when 
the Yellowstone takes a hand in real earn- 
est. My boat had been set up in a black- 
smith shop on the river, just at the foot of 
the main street. Going down there just 
before dinner to make sure that every- 
thing was ship-shape for the start on the 
morrow, I found the place deserted, while 
there was a considerable gathering of 
people on the next bridge below. Start- 
ing in that direction, | met one of the 
helpers, breathing hard and deathly white, 
hurrying back to the deserted shop. 


“Mighty hard luck,” he ejaculated 
brokenly between breaths. ‘‘Man just 
came down past shop—in river—yelling 


for help. Didn’t hear him till he got by. 
Half a minute sooner, and I could have 
yanked out your light boat—all set up— 
and picked himup. Hear they’ve just got 
him down by the next bridge—but ’fraid 
he’s croaked. Cussed hard luck.” 


The End of Buckskin Jim 


They were carrying a man to a waiting 
auto as | approached the crowd. “Yep— 
drownded,” I heard someone say; “‘but he 
made a hell of a fight. That was old 
‘Buckskin Jim’ to the last kick—always 
fighting.” My glimpse of the rugged face 
and dripping form was of the briefest, but 
amply reassuring as to the truth of the 
statement | had overheard. It was the 
frame of a man that could put up a hell of 
a fight, and the face of a man who would 

a real river rat if there ever was one. 

\s I had planned my Yellowstone-to- 
New Orleans voyage as a strictly one-man 
trip the ruling consideration I had had in 
mind in ordering my outht was lightness 
and compactness. | hoped also to find 
serviceability in combination with these 
other qualifications, but the latter were 
the things that I insisted on in advance. 
Serviceability could only be proved by 


use. So I simply combed the magazine 
pages, picked out the lightest, tightest 


boat, engine, tent, sleeping bag and other 
stuff I needed and let it go at that for a 
starter. 


I must confess that my first sight of the 


crated steel boat in the express office at 
Livingston was a bit of a shock. There 
was no question about the lightness of it, 
to be sure—I could pick it up, crate -“— 
all with one hand. Rather, indeed, 
looked to me too light. Idid not see coe 
material so thin could withstand a col- 
lision with a sharp mid-stream boulder 
without mire But that was of less 
concern to me than the lack of freeboard. 
After the big batteaux and Peterboros [| 
had used on the Columbia the previous 
year this bright little tin craft looked like 
a child’s toy. Nor was there any comfort 
in the express agent’s run of patter as he 
stood by during my inspection. All the 
boat people in town had been in to see it. 
No end of opinions about it, but all agreed 
on one thing—that it wouldn’t do to allow 
it to be launched in the river. No one but 
a lunatic would think of such a thing, of 
course. Still just that kind of lunatics 
had been turning up every now and then; 
so many, indeed, that there was talk of 
erecting some kind of a trap down Big 
Timber way to catch the bodies. 

I had the crate in a truck by this time. 
The agent’s face was a study when I gave 
the curt order: “Blacksmith shop on 
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river—foot of Main Street.” His was all 
old stuff, of course. I had heard some 
variation of it on every stream I had 
boated between the Yangtse and the 
Parana. Noah must have gone through 
a barrage of the same sort the day he laid 
the keel of the Ark. It didn’t bother mea 
bit, but at the same time there was noth- 
ing cheering in it. As a matter of fact, I 
had still to make up my own mind as to 
just how much of the river those fourteen- 
inch sides were going to exclude in a really 
rough-tumbling rapid. 

Joe Evans, the curio dealer, rushed out 
bare-headed as I drove past his shop with 
the truck to head me off from going to the 


river. A stranger could have no idea how 
treacherous the Yellowstone was, he 
urged. Two drownded in it already that 
week. If I must go ahead in that little 


tin pan of a boat, much better to ship it 
to Miles City or Glendive and put in be- 
low the worst rapids. From Livingston 
to Big Timber would be sheer suicide, 
especially for a tenderfoot in a duck-boat. 
Nobody knew that better than he did, for 
he had trapped all along the way. He was 
quite disinterested in warning me thus. 
Indeed, it was all in his favor to have me 
start. The county paid him twenty-five 
dollars a day for hunting for dead bodies 
in the river, with twenty-five more as 
bonus for every one he found. So I would 
see it was all to his interest to increase the’ 
spring crop of floaters, but he was a hu- 
mane man, etc., etc.—Thus Joe, at some 
length and with considerable vehemence. 
I just sat tight for the moment, thanked 
Joe for his warnings and drove on when he 
got out of breath. But late that after- 
noon I went to his shop and confessed to 
the fact that I was the youth who held the 
steering paddle for Sydney Lamartine the 
time the still unbroken river record of six 
hours to Big Timber was put up. Then 
(Continued on page 56) 


In the Yellowstone above the falls no 
small boat can live long 
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The Bandit Who Became Sheriff 


HEN the mountain pinks 


By John L. Considine 


times as he announced his intention 


appeared on the slopes of of going to Deer Lodge, invariably 
the Montana Rockies on ; sent one of his men. ‘This vexed 
June the first, 1863, Alder Author of: How the Law Came to Lewiston Plummer intensely. He finally came 
Gulch was but a name. A_ few to consider Crawford a man of poor 
evenings later a despondent prospector on trial for the killing of Cleveland. He principle—a man not to be depended 
was electried by the discovery of two plead self-defense and was acquitted. upon. 
dollars’ worth of gold in a pan from which ‘There was no doubt of the guilt of Moore Crawford, not handy with trearms, 
he had washed eravel in that gulch. and Reeves, but their friends had man-_ really feared Plummer, who was “faster 


He thereby gave fame to the name of Bill 
eather and opened up a fount from 
n eventually flowed — s¢ venty-five 
milluons in gold. That find made Mon- 


From the nearby mining camp of Ban- 
nack came Henry Plummer, a man with a 
record of many murders in far-off Cali- 
fornia. Things getting too hot, he had 
wandered to Lewiston, to Florence, and 
finally to Bannack where he became head 
of a band of outlaws. 

In Idaho, Plummer was outwardly a 
respectable citizen, soberly and assidu- 
ously pursuing his profession as a gam- 
bler. So, when he ran for the 
sheriff, there seemed to be no reason why 
he should not be elected; and elected he 
Even his outlaw associates did not 
know just how black his record was—with 
one exception, Jack Cleveland, who had 
been Plummer’s comrade in California. 
One day Cleveland, entering a barroom 
at Bannack where Plummer was chatting 
with some of his pals, proclaimed himself 

“chief.” This abrupt 
Plummer’s title provoked instant retalia- 
tion When the smoke cleared away, 
Cleveland’s hours on earth had narrowed 
down to three. 

Hank Crawford and Henry Phleger, 
ed citizens, cared for Cleveland in 
moments, and Phleger, shrewdly 
that there was more to the 
shooting than what appeared on the sur- 


Was 


respect 
his last 
surmising 


face, strove to draw from Cleveland the 
truth, but the stoical outlaw died without 
betraying Plummer’s secret. Plummer, 
ho ver, became imbued with the notion 
that Cleveland had blabbed, and that 
Crawford was the man to whom the 
secret had been imparted. Crawford, 
apprehensive of trouble, did his best to 
disabuse Plummer’s mind of this notion, 


but without success. 

in afterward a miners’ court was con- 
dto try the case of Moore and Reeves, 
two members of Plummer’s band who in a 
few 


moment of peevishness had killed 
Ind ans and a French Canadian, and for 
good measure Plummer was also placed 


office of 


usurpation of 


aged to impress the jurors with the threat 
that a death verdict would be injudicious, 
and the talesmen, concluding that their 
duty to themselves more pressing 
than their duty to the community, voted 
for banishment. The banishment was 
presumed to be perpetual, but Moore and 
Reeves, after less than a week of exile, 
returned to Bannack. Controlling the 
sheriff's office, impudent with the backing 
of their organization, the outlaws had the 
unorganized majority of more or less law- 
abiding citizens thoroughly cowed. 

Nobody was content. The more re- 
spectable inhabitants, particularly the 
undertakers, were bitterly dissatisfied, 
neither were the criminals pleased. They 
felt that the sentence of banishment had 
set an unfortunate precedent, and that 
the act, in itself, was a challenge against 
the system of government they had set 
up in the territory. lo discourage any 
further impertinence of the sort they de- 
termined upon the removal of all those 
who had taken any active part in the pro- 
ceedings of the court, and so thoroughly 
did they carry out the task that within a 
year, of the twenty-seven who had thus 
incurred their displeasure but seven re- 
mained. The others had fled either this 
life or the Territory. 


A Pistol Duel 
Hank Crawford had 


Was 


acted 


the miners’ court, and to Plummer was 
accorded the task of removing him. 
Plummer was none of your rough-neck 


Ordinarily suave and gentle 
1e became particularly polite 
with Crawford. But Crawford, who was 
a butcher of cattle, would seem to have 
had a peculiarly keen perception of the 
ways of the butchers of men, and Plum- 
mer could not catch him off his guard. It 
had been Crawford’s wont to go his 
ranch near Deer Lodge for cattle, and on 
three occasions when it was expected that 
he would repeat the trip, Plummer was 
seen lurking near the crossing of Big Hole 
river, over which Crawford would have 
had to But Crawford, as many 


man-slayers. 
of manner, h 


pass. 


as sheriff of 


on the draw” than any other man in the 
lerritory. But he had no fear of Plum- 
mer’s minions and managed to best them, 
one way or another, in the encounters 
which, inspired by Plummer, they forced 
But on the last of these occa- 
a re- 


upon him 
sions, while Crawford was wresting 
volver from his assailant, Plummer entered 
and joined in the attack. All that saved 
Crawford was the providential appear- 
ance of the faithful Phleger. 

Finally came a strenuous day, more 
harrassing than any before, when, with 
Phleger away, Plummer publicly chal- 
lenged Crawford to a pistol duel and, 
when Crawford refused to take the bait, 
gave him but two hours to live. It was 
late in the afternoon. Phleger, returning 
at nightfall, received a message to call at 
Peabody’s bar. ‘There he found Crawford, 
who told him of the threat. The allotted 
time had about expired. Crawford ex- 
pected that Plummer would keep his word. 

“If he tries it,’ declared Phleger, “‘we’ll 
meet him at his own game.” 

On the heels of his words entered half a 
dozen armed rufhans, followed by Plum- 
mer who had stayed a moment outside to 
deposit a shotgun on the shelving over the 


door. Phleger, according to the custom, 
invited the newcomers to drink. They 
betokened refusal by stepping back. With 
them was a character known as “Deaf 


Dick.” 

“You'll drink anyhow, 
Crawford. 

“Not with the cow ard that refuse d to 


Dick,” ventured 


fieht Plummer,” declared Dick, with an 
oath. 
“At all events, you’re not the man to 


” replied Crawford, ad- 
Plummer handed 

crowd gathered 
and Phleger 


call me a coward, 
vancing upon him. 
Dick a revolver. ‘The 
about the two combatants, 
drew his revolver 

“Harry,” said Crawford, turning to- 
ward him, “‘these men are here to kill me, 
and I suppose I’ve got to die. You're my 
only friend; here’s a remembrance.” And 
he extended his six-shooter. 

(Continued on page 54 
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Using the Highways for Profit 


Does It Pay to Supply a Free Roadbed for Commercial 


OME six or seven years ago a 
young Englishman arrived in 
California with a wide knowledge 
of motor cars, the firm deter- 
mination to make a pile of money in a 
hurry and a cash capital of two hundred 
dollars. This capital he invested in a 
second-hand auto, borrowed enough to 
put in some extra seats and a supply of 
gasoline and with a light heart and empty 
pocket he started to haul passengers from 
town to town over a route of sixty miles. 
His business flourished. Within a 
short time he was able to buy a larger, 
better car—on credit. Pretty soon he 
added a third, fourth and fifth machine. 
At the end of four years he sold out and 
went home, taking sixty thousand good 
American dollars with him. 
That’s one side of the picture. 
Three years ago another motor enthu- 
siast invested a cool quarter million in 
specially built auto stages and a fleet of 
motor trucks to do commercial hauling of 
yassengers and freight for profit. But 
pee Miss Profit was exceedingly coy; 
she just wouldn’t patronize 
the fine automotive equip- 
ment of the capitalist. So 
he quit, sold out at a loss of 
a hundred thousand. All of 
which is of extreme personal 
interest to you, Friend Motor- 
ist. Your money builds and 
maintains the smooth pave- 
ment over which bus, stage 
and commercial truck oper- 
ate. If their owners, like the 
young Englishman, make big 
money out of the venture, 
they can well afford to pay 
a stiff contribution to the 
tax collector for the commer- 
cial use of that pavement you 
built. If, on the other hand, 
the business does not pay, if 
it is not on an economically 
sound basis, then it won't 
last; it will be a temporary 





———_— 


peniegigainaen the jitney bus? It appeared 
like a swarm of locusts and it disappeared 
just as rapidly. Because it was not on an 
economically sound basis, it did not last. Now 
we see thousands of heavy trucks pounding 
over the new roads carrying freight 
we see thousands of busses and 
stages bullying their way through congested 
traffic in order to maintain their schedules. 
Will they, too, go the way of the jitney bus or 
are they a permanent addition to our transpor- 
tation facilities? Mr. Willard’s analysis of the 
situation is of interest to every taxpayer and 


—The Editors. 


shippers; 


motorist. 


Trucks and Busses? 
By Victor Willard 


Author of: What Destroys the Highways ? 


largest communities, a dispatching system 
was worked out, repair shops were acquired 
and the gross revenue grew like the Ku 
Klux Klan membership. 

These new automotive carriers did not 
confine their operations to short hauls. 
Out of a series of local lines there grew up 

after the completion of the hard-sur- 
faced state highway—a regular service 
between Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
a distance of nearly five hundred miles. 
At first the trip required two days with 
an overnight stop at an intermediate 
point, but latterly a competing line starts 
its cars early in the morning and delivers 
its passengers at the other end just before 
midnight of the same day, though it takes 
a strong man in the prime of life, case- 
hardened and caloused all over, to survive 
a ride of 500 miles in seventeen hours. 
One of the concerns is even pioneering a 


machine and in addition to the mail 

carry passengers and freight to remote 

mountain and desert settlements not 

touched by railroads. In dozens of 

districts these automobiles are the sole 
means of regular transportation and their 
service is breaking down the wall of iso- 
lation. But all the large concerns with 
the bulk of the gross revenue shun the 
rough roads of the sparsely settled dis- 
tricts and confine their operations to the 
smooth expensive highways paralleling 
the railroads and electric lines. 

Until a few years ago automotive trans- 
portation in California was totally with- 
out supervision or regulation. While all 
the other common carriers, railroads, 
electric lines, express companies and 
steamers, could not change the rate on a 
package of pins without the consent of 
the State Railroad Commission, the motor 
carriers could do as they pleased. Any- 
one could buy a fourth-hand flivver on 
payments, hang out a sign and induce the 
public to trust its life or property to the 
conveyance over any route at any old 

rate. In 1917, however, the 





state legislature placed the 
motor carriers under the 
control of the Railroad Com- 
mission, which is endeavoring 
to bring order out of chaos. 
Juman nature is a weird 
and wondrous thing. Before 
the Railroad Commission 
assumed charge of the situa- 
tion, the stage owners and 
truck men became wildly 
indignant whenever the rail- 
roads and trolley lines tried 
to put restrictions on their 
automotive competitors. But 
when the existing busses and 
truck lines were by law pro- 
tected against the advent of 
rivals, they proceeded to 
make ruthless war upon un- 
authorized competitors. One 
bus-line owner even _peti- 


for 








fad like the nickel jitney bus 
and everybody’s interests will 
be served by cutting short its career be- 
fore it inflicts more damage on the new 
expensive highways and their users. 

Therefore the question whether the 
commercial hauling of freight and pas- 
sengers in automotive vehicles over public 
highways is on a sound profitable basis 
has a most important bearing on the 
solution of the vexing transportation 
problem. 

The business of hauling passengers from 
town to town on public highways and over 
fixed routes had its origin in Southern 

California where the far-famed climate 
enables movie stars to perform with a 
minimum of clothes and autos to operate 
with maximum efficiency the year round. 
It grew like a weed. A network of lines 
using cars with specially built bodies 
spread throughout the thickly settled 
territory. Terminals were built in the 


service over the 800-mile stretch between 
San Francisco and Portland, Oregon, 
sending out two cars a week during the 
summer. 

The freight carriers entered the field 
at a much later date, but they made up 
for lost time when the war emergency 
called for every available transportation 
resource. ‘Today truck lines are operating 
on regular schedules out of every Pacific 
Coast center carrying everything from bird 
seed to pig iron, from feather pillows to steel 
pipe. In California alone the number of 
regularly licensed motor carriers is nearly 
800, with an annual gross revenue of more 
than fifteen million dollars, not counting 
the snipers who pick up a load here and 
there when hauling for industries or con- 
tractors is slack. 

Probably 150 of these lines 
Sam’s mail carriers who own 


are Uncle 
a single 





tioned the commission for an 
order prohibiting private auto 
owners from giving neighbors and friends 
a lift over “‘his’’ route! 

It was a difficult job to make the stage 
and truck men toe the mark. Hundreds 
of individual owners simply ignored the 
commission; others operated on their 
assigned route for a while and disappeared 
—spurlos versenkt. For over a year the 
commission has been trying to introduce 
a standardized system of accounting, but 
this introduction is exceedingly difficult 
where the entire bookkeeping equipment 
consists of a money bag and a spindle. 

Still the larger concerns are beginning 
to report in detail and their reports may 
shed some light on the economic status of 
the motor carriers. According to the 
financial statements of some of the largest 
companies, the Shipping Board and the 
Polish government are money-making 


institutions compared with many motor 
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lines. Extreme poverty oozes out of 
the balance sheets and red-ink results 
stare dolefully from every page. The 
largest of the passenger-carrying com- 
panies, for instance, had a gross revenue 
of more than a million and a half, 
assets of a million and reported a deficit 
of a quarter million in 1921, of $122,000 
in i920. A freight-carrying concern 
with a capital of $73,000 reported a 
loss of $35,000. Another stage line 
representing an investment of three 
quarters of a million reported net 
earnings of only $6568; still another 
one, with $250,000 invested, stated 
its profit for the year to be only 
$7563. On the other hand scores of 
the smaller concerns reported profits 
ranging from 25 to 50 per cent of their 
invested capital, though many of 
them failed to make any allowance 
whatsoever for depreciation. On the 
whole the reports, taken at their face 
value, seem to indicate that at present 
the operation of motor vehicles for 
the commercial hauling of passengers 
and freight on a large scale is not a 
remunerative business. The combined 
results of one hundred companies 
with aggregate capital of more than 
$5,000,000 show a net profit of only 
$150,000 or barely 3 per cent on the 
investment, a profit that would be 
reduced materially if half the concerns 
had charged the proper depreciation. 

If these figures are accepted as a true 
index of the condition of the stage and 
truck business, the new common carriers 
will shrink as fast as they have grown up. 
Like their forerunners, the jitney busses, 
they will vanish into thin air, leaving not 
even a smell. No business can survive 
at the bottom of an ever deepening hole; 
sooner or later the walls will cave in and 
bury it. 

But there are signs and tokens indi- 
cating that a liberal dose of sodium 
chloride should be sprinkled over the 
figures of the bus and truck companies. 
The very fact of their phenomenal growth 
tells a story with implications differing 
most radically from the profit-and-loss 
figures. Concerns that start with prac- 
tically nothing and acquire assets worth 
half a million to a million and a half with- 
out going to the public or to the banks for 
their capital needs, must either finance 
themselves out of very large private 
pockets or they must 
pay for their expanding 
equipment and plant out 
of profits. The stage and 
truck business is on a 
cash basis; today’s re- 
ceipts pay today’s ex- 
penses. Whatever profit 
is made is immediately 
available. This week’s 
profitscan be used next 
Monday to make the 
first payment on a new 
car and, like the dairy 
farmer, the bus or truck 
owner can expand with 
extreme rapidity because 
every addition to herd 
or fleet begins at once 
to produce revenue. 

_ |here are other straws 
indicating which way the 
profit wind blows. Truck 
and bus lines frequently 
change hands. Where 
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Using the Highways for Profit: 


“Stick Around, Bill!’ 








Surveying for a Western mountain road 


regulation by a public-utility board pre- 
vails and the right to operate over a 
certain route is exclusive, the operating 
privilege should have a cash value if the 
business is profitable. In California this 
privilege has been sold at a substantial 
premium in several instances, one so- 
called franchise bringing the owner a cool 
twenty thousand. ‘This price, mind you, 
included no part of the rolling stock; it 
was paid solely for the right to operate 
commercial cars over a certain part of the 
public highway. 

When considering the future of the 
motor car as a common carrier it should 
be remembered that the business is not 
yet entitled to long pants; it is still in that 
age where the wiggling of its own toes is a 
source of marveling enjoyment to the 
youngster. The operators do not know 
as yet with any degree of certainty the 





Completed five years ago, this highway is being rebuilt today 


Alexander Hull 


Victor Willard BS 


average life of their equipment; they 
are constantly experimenting with 
new sizes and types of car bodies in an 
effort to find the vehicle which has the 
largest earning capacity while giving 
the passengers the minimum of dis- 
comfort. Operating policies change 
constantly. One concern running a 
stage line over a distance of fifty 
miles is deliberately discouraging 
short-haul business because it prefers 
to fill its vehicles with through pas- 
sengers; other lines go out of their 
way to-pick up short-haul passengers 
along their routes. A few operators 
believe in the largest possible seating 
capacity and build mammoth busses 
carrying thirty to forty passengers; 
others cling to the elongated touring- 
car type, but of standardized accom- 
modations as on the railroad coach 
or the electric car there is as yet no 
trac? 

This experimenting is expensive, so 
costly that no automobile manufac- 
turer has been tempted to produce 
either a special chassis for bus and 
stage or to turn out complete cars 
ready for the road. ‘The operators 
have been obliged to buy truck or 
touring-car chassis, to remodel them 
for their purposes and to design and 
build their own bodies. Despite this 
handicap, despite the lack of equip- 
ment designed for its special needs, 
despite costly errors and expensive 
experiments the new form of trans- 
portation has financed itself out of its 
daily receipts and expanded like war 
taxes, indicating that on the whole a 
fairly healthy, robust profit must result 
from operations. 

Why shouldn’t stage and truck be pro- 
fitable, given abundant business and efh- 
cient management! ? Consider the expenses 
of their competitors. In the first place, 
railroads and electric lines must buy their 
right-of-way and invest their capital in 
the construction of roadbed, track and 
signal systems at a minimum cost of 
$30,000 per mile. The stages and trucks 
won’t start operating until the public has 
provided roadbed and pavement free. 
The railroads and electric lines pay out 
from twenty to thirty per cent of their 
gross revenue every year for the main- 
tenance of roadbed, tracks and signals; 
the motor carriers pay practically noth- 
ing toward the upkeep of 
the roads over which 
they run. The railroads 
and trolley lines pay 
very heavy Federal, state 
and local taxes, amount- 
ing in California, for 
instance, to an aggregate 
of almost ten per cent of 
their gross receipts; but 
the motor carriers’ taxes 
reach a fraction of this 
percentage only. In 
other words, out o 
every dollar taken in by 
the rail and electric lines 
they have to spend from 
35 to 45 cents for road- 
bed maintenance, inter- 
est and taxes while the 
motor carriers at the 
highest have to pay out 
five cents for the same 
purposes. 

(Continued on pige 73) 
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As he turned to cross the l »bby ab yut the mst beautiful young woman he had ever seen bore down upon him. 


He held his breath and reached for the hand that was offered 


Bill es she exclaim ed. 


**When did you g2t back?” 
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“Why, 


“Stick Around, Bill!” 


ILL FOLLETT was twenty- 
seven when he finished at AI- 
pine. The average age of the 


eraduating class nearer 
“ 2 , 
twenty-three. But then, Bill wasn’t 


Was 


an average eraduate. He hadn’t 
gotten to Alpine until he was 


having been detained in 
notably Peru, 
Thibet, Mongolia and half a dozen more 
civilized, if less exciting, sections of the 
globe. Bill’s father was a constructing 
sill’ 
college course, had succumbed to a ma- 
henant feverin Guatemala. Buill’s mother 
too had paid the penalty of tl 
nomadic life. when it was rougher and 
more nomadic than it ts today, but so 
many years ago that she was little more to 
Bill now than a lovely, fragrant memory 
Phe alma mater bug bites us all. Bill's 
father was an Al 


twenty-three, 


divers places \byssinia, 


engineer who, in the junior year of | Ss 


lat rougn 


Ipine alumnus; therefore 
Bill had to be. Bill had wasted too many 
vears already, parent. — Bill 
couldn’t see that such utterly wonderful 
years, spent Ww ith his fathe r, were wasted; 
moreover, at the same price he professed 
himself willing to waste some more. Bill 
senior, lamant and he 
literally hounded young Bill out of his 
camp. 

“You do Alpine first and then Tech,” he 
said firmly. ‘“‘And then you come back 
and I'll put vou in as my second. You'll 


said his 


however, was aé 


“Stick Around, Bill!’’ 


By Alexander Hull 


Author of: A Star in Arcadia 
Illustrated by a M. Long 


not be much over thirty when you get back 
on the job. And God knows I wasn’t 
much good under thirty, myself! Any 
man can do a life’s work after thirty, Bill, 
if he buckles down to it.” 


So, with a soul-wringing handshake, 
Bill had gone. Bill) senior, too, had 
gone-—on a longer, irrevocable journey. 


Bill had some good years in Alpine. 
He played football because he was husky 
and because it was about the only real 
excitement that Alpine offered. Yet 
Bill having been initiated to danger at 
the age of twelve in a three-day skirmish 
with Chinese bandits, and having at 
divers times since dodged almost every 
weapon that can be wielded by savage 
hands—didn’t find football the most 
exciting game in the world. Beside stay- 
ing the course of anerrant river, or putting 
up a bridge that would stand through the 
yellow flood waters of a Himalayan 
spring, football paled. But those things 
were of the future for Bill, who humbly 
realized it. It may be because Bill, in the 
wilderness, had escaped the contamina- 
tion of his fellow adolescents. At any 





Alexander Hull 


rate, he had passed through the cub 
stage unconvinced that he knew 
more about life and affairs than his 
sire—a circumstance that any parent 


will recognize as little short of 
miraculous. Knowing he couldn't 


fll his father’s shoes for some time 
to come, Bill, reversing the usual 
method, studied hard, and in the interim 
played football. It was Bill’s toe that 
booted Alpine, in his junior and senior 
vears, to first place in its conference. 
Both pepular and expert opinion testified 
to that. 

With the last song sung, the last yell 
velled, Bill Follett went up to his room 
His assets were himself, his diploma and 
the residue of his father’s estate 
fifteen hundred dollars. It wouldn't 
carry Bill through his engineering course. 
It looked as if Bill would have to work his 
way through. Bill didn’t object particu- 
larly to the work, but he was afraid it 
would take longer that Way, and already 
he was—or thought he was—four or fiv: 
vears behind his classmates. Bill entered 
his room with the deep-furrowed scowl ot 
the thinker on his brow. ‘Toad’? Harkins 
hailed him jovially from the easy-chair. 

“Why the grim visage, Bill?” 

“What are your plans for the summer, 


SOM 


Toad aed 


“‘Haven’t a guess. Yours, Follett?” 
“Darned if I know!” 
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They say there’s always‘a good field 
for selling crayon enlargements of family 
portraits in the rural districts,” suggested 
Hurkins cynically. 

Bill grinned. ‘‘I’d rather keep my con- 
nce clear.” 
Harkins laughed. ‘Tell you, Follett! 
I always did believe that life was a sort 
of lark, anyway. The Great Adventure, 
you know!” 
~ “Tt is,’ said Bill, with conviction. 
“Not for everybody,” said Harkins. 
“You take the five of us on this floor. 
Haley’s going straight to a little wicket 
in his father’s bank. Greenaway to the 
medical school and his dad’s practice 
afterward. Tobey to a life of gilded 
leisure. Cut-and-dried for every one of 
‘em, not a bit of uncertainty. Bill, | 
guess we re different. ‘Vhat cut-and-dried 
stulf—I can’t see it. Td a good deal 
rather not know what’s ahead. A good 
deal of it’s sure to be good, anyway. 
lhe main thing, I think, is to look out for 
romance and adventure, something to 
vive a zest to life, to work hard while 
you're working, to be serious, but not too 
and always to take a chance.” 
“Plenty 
But we've 


scl 





serious 

“Sounds all right,” said Bill. 
of chances 1n engineering, too. 
got to get through Tech.” 

“That’s me, Follett. And I'll sure see 
vou there in the fall, if I can make a stake 
between now and then.” 

“Done,” said Bill. 

Harkins tore a sheet of paper from a 
note-book on the table and wrote upon it 
a dozen words. ‘Tearing the sheet to 
strips, a word to the strip, he put them 
in his cap and shook them up. 

“Bill,” he said seriously, “‘these are 
the names of towns. All good live towns 
from forty to a hundred thousand. It’s 
my theory that epportunities are thicker 
and juicter in small places—not so many 
fellows there to see ’em, I expect. You 
shut your eyes and dive in and draw one 
for me. Whatever you get—I’ll go there 
and take the first job that offers. hen 
I'll draw one for you. Game?” 

“Why not?” said Bill, laughing. 

They drew and then examined the 
results. 

“Tl go south—you go West,” said Toad 
Harkins, putting his cap on_ his head. 

“All right. Um off. Good hunting, 
brother. See you in the fall!” 











OURTEEN hours later Bill got off the 
train at Rainesboro. According to 
the World Almanac, which Bill had con- 
sulted, Rainesboro had seventy-one thou- 
sand inhabitants. It appeared to Bill to 
be a busy town. He accosted a stranger 
on the station platform. 
“Looking for a hotel. 
one?” 

“Best to eat 
stranger. 

“To eat,” said Bill promptly. “*When 
| sleep, believe me [’m too busy to bother 
ibout mere accommodations—providing, 
of course, the place is clean.” 

“Fredonia’s the best hotel,” said the 
ther, a trifle bitterly. “Traveling men 
‘0 there— count they get the service, they 
ay. Butif anybody that lives in Raines- 
boro wants to eat out they go to the 


ae 


— 


What’s the best 


or sleep?” inquired the 


Rainesboro.’ 
“Thanks,” said Bill. “My name’s 
ollett. To whom am | indebted?” 

‘All aboard!” sang the train conductor. 

“My name’s Parker. Own the Raines- 
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“Stick Around, Bill!” 


“Stick Around, Bill!” 


boro,” said the other, as he swung aboard 
the train upon which Bill had come. 

Bill registered at the Rainesboro, 
washed, and went down to hunt lunch. 
The building was rather old, and the 
lobby was dark enough and dingy enough 
to explain very readily the traveling sales- 
men’s preference for the presumably 
modern Fredonia. But Bill had hopes for 
the quality of the food, hopes engendered 
by the sardonic frankness of the owner 
and nurtured along by the number of 
people—and the kind—that he saw in the 
room. Bill turned to cross the lobby and 
at that instant about the most beautiful 
young woman he had ever seen bore down 
upon him with a welcoming light in her 
eyes and her hand extended. 

“Why, Bill,” she exclaimed. “When 
did you get back?” 

‘About half an hour ago,” admitted 
Bill, promptly taking the hand that was 
offered, and pressing it cordially. 

“Splendid!” declared the young woman. 
“You're just in time to take me in to 
lunch. Father just telephoned me_ he 
couldn’t make it. That is, 1f it won’t put 
you out?” 

“Haven't a solitary thing to do,” mur- 
mured Bill. “It certainly won't put me 
out.” 

They moved through the dim twilight 
of the lobby and entered the comparative 
brilliance of the dining-room. 

“Over there—by the window,” 
gested Bill, not daring to meet her eyes 
now. 


“Why 


sug- 


” 


yes. 


HERE seemed to be a slight hesitation 

in hercompliance, and Bill very quickly 
indicated to the. head-waitress the place 
that was required. He practically held 
his breath as they crossed the floor. A 
confused tangle of impressions coursed to 
his brain. Paramount among them, that 
Toad Harkins was an inspired young 
man; that the girl was a raving beauty, 
such splendid coppery hair, such expres- 
sive violet eyes, such grace, such loveli- 
ness; that he hoped to high heaven she 
wouldn’t discover her mistake until the 
lunch was ordered, after which he would 
rely upon his native persuasion and her 
sportingness to keep her there until it 
was likewise eaten. They-sat down—a 
waitress was already waiting—and Bill 
ordered, with an occasional suggestion 
from his companion. ‘The waitress de- 
parted, and hill, drawing a long breath, 
leaned back in his chair and, for the first 
time since her greeting in the lobby, met 
the girl’s gaze. Happily—blessedly—she 
was smiling—such an ineffable smile, 
Bill thought—and she inquired of him: 

“T thought you were going to stay until 
fall, Bull?” 

“T am,” said Bill hardily. 

She laughed. ‘But | don’t mean here. 
I mean there.” 

“T mean here,” said Bill firmly. 

“Didn’t you like it?” 

“Nota bit. Too hot,” said Bill calmly. 

“Too hot!” she exclaimed incredulously. 
“Why—” 

Bill determined to bluff through. 
“You might not think it,” he said, and 
indeed her eyebrows conhrmed that, 
“but it was.” 

“How did you leave Clara?” 

“Oh, fine,” hazarded Bill. 
her love to you.” 

“Did she? And Maud and Esther?” 


“She sent 
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“Er—they’ re all right,” said Bill. 
“And Evelyn?” 

“Tn fine feather.” 

“And Jessie and Katherine?” 

“All of ’em just simply fine,” declared 
Bill. 

“That’s lovely,” said the young lady, 
dimpling most attractively. “‘Now tell 
me all about it, Bill. Why did you come 
back so soon? And had you forgotten 
what we said before you went away? And 
were you breaking your word and coming 
to see me? Tell me everything, Bill!’ 

Bill felt the red rising beneath his tan. 
He was in for it now. Still, his imminent 


judge didn’t look merciless. He 
r was the quickest dining-room service 

he had ever seen, at home or abroad. 
He vowed that, and he mentally promised 
the girl a tip that would open her eyes. 
For, just at that moment the waitress 
emerged from the kitchen with steaming 
hot tomato bisque. 

“Here’s our soup,” said Bill, breathing 
a little easier. “Let the explanations go 
fora little, won’t you? I’m starved.” 

“So am I,” declared his guest agreeably. 

The waitress served them and retired. 

Bill, after complimenting the soup, re- 
marked that his vis-a-vis was regarding 
him most intently, and—it almost seemed 

amusedly. As he bravely met her gaze, 
she said: 

“And you're sure Clara sent her love?” 

“Sure,” said Bill blandly. ‘“‘She’s catty, 
of course, but she doesn’t hold grudges 
that long.” 

“Oh,” said the young woman thought- 
fully. ‘““That’s nice of her. Bill, would 
you mind telling me—zeho ts Clara?” 

Bill really was breathing hard now. 


“Who ts Clara?” 


“Yes—who is she? Because, so far as 
I know, I don’t know any Clara—or 
Evelyn—or Maud—or Esther—or Of 


course, I do realize that your name prob- 
your first name. But what 


ably is Bill 
1s your last?’ 

Bill surrendered. “Follett.” 

She laughed. ‘“‘You do look most 
astonishingly like another Baill that I 
know. Of course, as soon as I saw you in 
the light, [ knew that I'd made a mistake. 
Even before that, your voice—but then, 
you might have had a cold, you see. But 
you certainly are remarkably like him. 
You may realize that to deceive me you 


would have to be, because I know the 
other Bill very well indeed.” 
“IT suppose you do,” admitted Bill 


“And nobody could be sorrier 


gloomily. 
But you 


I’m not he just now than I am. 
won't, on that account—” 
“Oh, no,” she said clairvoyantly. “I 
haven’t the least intention of doing with- 
out my lunch. Only, if you had been the 


other Bill you would have paid for it—and 
you would have been glad to, too. As it 
is, | shall pay for my own.” 

“But, Miss—er—Miss?” began Bill, 


tactfully. 
“Miss will do very nicely,” she smiled. 
“But,” said Bill, “I told you mine!’ 


“‘Not soon enough,” she declared. “So 
that’s to be your punishment. You 
should have said at once: ‘Pardon me, 


but you have made a mistake in identity. 
I am not the Bill you think me.’ ”’ 
Bill groaned audibly. 


“Will you listen to me for one minute,” | 


he besought. ‘Suppose you were a young 
man, friendless and alone in a stranger’s 
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town. Suppose that you were both in- 
nocent and without guile, but that you 
were full of vim and vigor, and full of the 
stuff of adventure—and then suppose that 
a young woman—lI needn’t specify what 
sort of a young woman, because you and 
I understand perfectly that no home is 
without a mirror—just a young woman, 
say, were to advance upon you smiling, 
and call you ‘Bill’-—and Bill, remember, is 
your name—what would you do? Would 
you say, ‘Excuse me, Miss, I’m not Bill 
Due, I’m Bill Rendered’—and incident- 
ally bid farewell to your chance of saying 
anything more—to her? Or would you 

if there was any spark of romance in you 
at all, you understand—’ 

She looked at him with amusement and 
interest. 

“There is—quite a lot of romance about 
me,” she declared. ‘“There’s even too 
much of it, according to not a few people, 
including the other Buill—Bill Due, I 
think you said? It’s a good name. In 
fact, except that there is so little romance 
in Bill Due, I think you wouldn’t have 
met me here this summer. You'd have 
had to be much farther north—say, 
Alaska.” 

“T was afraid of it,” said Bill sadly. 

“Afraid? Now, why afraid, Mr. Fol- 
lett?” 

Bill met her challenge coolly. “I’m 
traveling as fast right now as [| care to 
go,” he said. “I don’t exactly crave a 
wreck of the fair bark of friendship at this 
stage of the game.” 

She laughed merrily. 

“And plenty fast enough, too,” she 
assured him. “And please take my word 
for it that I don’t usually flirt with strange 
young men.” 

“T believe you,” said Bill, quite sin- 
cerely. “Neither do I make a practise of 
flirting with strange young women.” 

“The evidence in both cases,” she said 
demurely, ‘“‘is quite convincing, don’t you 
think?” 

“Then I’m forgiven?” asked Bill. 

“Why—yes. I forgive you.” 

“And your name—!” 

“Is Nance Harvey.” 

“Thank you.” Then he proceeded: 
“Tell me about this other Bill, won’t 
you? 


Ms HARVEY considered briefly. “I 
really shouldn’t. It’s fearfully indis- 
creet of me. But—ycs, I'll tell you. This 
other Bill is—you’ve seen ‘t all in stories 
and plays, many, many times, Mr. Follett. 

“Bill is King Cophetua.  Bill’s father 
is very rich. Really, he’s the richest man, 
unless it’s Rudolph Gorm, in this part of 
the state. He’s actually a millionaire. 
That means quite a lot in Rainesbcro, 
too. He owns—well, so many things. 
Public utilities, real estate, stocks, bonds 
and mortgages—he’s fearfully rich.” 

“And dull,” said Bill helpfully. 

“Do you know him?” demanded Miss 
Harvey. 

Bill grinned. 

“And Bill himself has quite a good deal 
of money, more than most of us will ever 
see, and Bill some day, of course, will in- 
herit his father’s. So Bill is awfully rich. 
But he is—”’ 

“Also dull,” suggested Bill helpfully. 

“Why—no,” said Miss Harvey thought- 
fully. “Bill isn’t du//. He's rather 
sharp—I—” 


I 
“T see!” said Bill. 


“Stick Around, Bill!’’ 





“T have no business at all to be saying 
this. I don’t know what possesses me.” 

“T won’t tell Bill,” said Bull. 

She smiled, and Bill thought her smile 
one of the very pleasantest things in her 
whole bag of tricks. 

“Bill is intensely practical. He is de- 
cidedly not romantic. And I am a little 
afraid—I often have been—that Bill likes 
money too well.” 

Bill nodded. 

“Now, I, on the other hand—” 

Bill nodded again. “I understand. 
You’re the beggar maid.” 

She laughed gaily. 

“Oh, not quite! But—it would be a 
pleasing thing, you understand, to be 
mistress of Bill’s hundreds of thousands 
present and millions prospective.” 

“Certainly—if you cared enough for 
Bill.” 

“Exactly,” admitted Miss Harvey. 
“But it’s so hard to be sure in a world 
where so many things aren’t sure.” 

“Oh, quite a lot of things are sure,” 
said Bill. ‘Death and taxes, as they 
say—and a lot of things. Personally, I 
think that love is one of them.” 

“Do you?” 

“Yes. I think if you aren’t sure, why, 
you haven’t got it—not the real thing.” 

“That’s interesting, if true,” said Miss 
Harvey. “I’ve sometimes thought that 
myself. But my experience has been so 
slight. Perhaps you—” 

Bill laughed. “I don’t mind a little 
gentle sarcasm,” he said. 

And Miss Harvey also laughed. 

“Because,” said Bill, “without any 
extended experience, I know.” 

“T hope you're right,” said Miss Har- 
vey. “You don’t mind if I say you in- 
terest me, Mr. Follett?” 

“T was hoping you would,” said Bill, 
“because I’m trying to—I’m doing my 
level best.” 

She laughed again. 

“Tf you're going to be here for a little,” 
she be gan. 

“Till fall,” said Ball firmly. 

“We may see one another now and 
then.” 

“Tf it depends on me- 

“Yes, I so understood it,” said Miss 
Harvey agreeably. “In that case—per- 
haps you had better tell me a little about 
yourself?” 

“T’m simply honing to,” said Bill 
brazenly. “You see, though it may not 
be very interesting, there’s such an awful 
lot that you’ve got to know!” 

And he told her as much as he was able 
between that moment, which was the 
twenty-fifth after twelve, and the hour 
of two. Bill, without boasting, sold him- 
self, as the advertisers say, well. He told 
her what his father had accomplished, 
and, in lighter strokes, what he himself 
hoped one day to accomplish. And, in- 
spired by her, he told it with a rosy haze 
of glamour upon it. And Miss Harvey 
listened with a soft glow in her face and 
an answering spark of fire in her eyes. 
Dull, dull Rainesboro, said that glow and 
that spark—and what utterly wonderful 
things you have seen and will see, have 

done and will do, Mr. Follett! 

What is that mystic prescience that 
tells a man, sometimes in the flash of an 
eye, that he is looking upon the one 
woman in all the world for him? Bill 
asked himself. He told himself that he 


was mad—that Nance Harvey never 
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would care for him; that, if she did, he 
couldn’t marry her. He was poor as a 
church-mouse now. He had years of 
schooling yet to come. After which, he 
faced, while he was making his reputa- 
tion, the hardest, most dangerous sort of 
work in the kind of places that no 
woman. . 

Well, he knew all that. Nevertheless, 
he talked on. Moreover, Miss Harvey 
seemed willing to listen! ; 

At two she remembered that she had 
had an engagement for one forty-five. 
Bill walked with her to the door, and 
walked all the way on violets and roses. 
In response to his inquiry as to when he 
might venture to call, she responded 
kindly: 

“Oh—quite soon, if you wish.” 

Bill distinctly did wish, and he fixed 
that with: “Tomorrow?” 

And she laughed and answered: “I 
don’t mind. But it’s just possible | 
might have to be out. You’d better 
telephone first to make sure I’m home.” 


HEN she had gone Bill sank into a 

chair in the lobby and reassured 
himself that he was a fool. What if she 
had completely captivated Bill Follett? 
And what if Bill Follett had interested her 
alittle? Even if he had a regular job and 
income. . . the other Bill had a million. 
The cards were stacked in that game; he 
was a fool to sit in. 

And while he assured himself of this, 
Bill knew that he would sit in, just the 
same! As far back as he could remem- 
ber, the Folletts had made a specialty of 
forlorn hopes. His father had won his 
mother on one. And his mother. . . by 
Jove, she had followed his father, penni- 
less, into the wilderness! There were 
such women. And Nance Harvey was 
one of them—Bill felt that he could stake 
his soul on that. 

Did he have a chance? 

“That blessed Toad Harkins!’’ said 
Bill, almost aloud, as he rose from his 
chair and crossed toward the office. 

Half way he was halted by a shabbily 
dressed man of some fifty-odd years, who 
scowled at him for a moment near-sight- 

‘edly, and then cordially extended his 
hand with lightening features. The man 
was so exceedingly shabby, however, that 
Bill instinctively hardened himself against 
a “touch: 

“Bill,” said the man, “you just come 
back in the nick of time. Barger tele- 
graphed about an hour ago”—the voice 
lowered to conspiratorial tones—“and the 
railway directors met last night on the 
quiet and decided to use the second sur- 
vey. They’re going to hold back the re- 
port for thirty days, but it’s unofficially 
settled, and a perfectly sure thing. I'll 
buy the Meadowvale tract. I was going 
to close on the Schott land for you, but 
now that you’re back, you’d better attend 
to it yourself. It’s still understood that 
we hold out for a hundred and twenty- 
five thousand apiece. They’ve got to 
have it, because the other survey will cost 
nearly twice that. You’d better see 
Schott right off, Bill.” 

“But—” began Bill. 

“Oh, sure. I know you wanted to hold 
out for more,” said the other, “but I don’t 
advise it. There’s no use in antagonizing 
the railway crowd. There’ll be other 
business with them later on if we play 
safe now. Best to have no hard feelings. 
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Goo’bye, Bill, I’m in a hurry. 


a moment. Then he laughed. He went 
er to the desk and asked the clerk: 
“Who is the man going out the door?” 
The clerk glanced over and replied: 
“That’s Rudolph Gorm, one of our Harkins said? Take the first job that 
cal millionaires.” 
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| wish youd tell me, straight and out,” said Bill earnestly. The flush in her cheeks deepened, bscame lovelier and 
lovelier. ‘*Aren’t you begging the question a little?" she asked 


“Oh,” said Bill, still thinking. 


Hope you 
Rudolph Gorm? Why, yes! He was 


danice trip and all that. Surprised to 


see you home so soon. See you later, the one man in Rainesboro, according to 
though.” 


Nance Harvey, who was richer than Bill’s 
\nd he waddled off. father. And Rudolph, obviously a very 
Bill stood thoughtful and scowling for short-sighted man, also had believed that 
he was the other Bill. 

What was there in this, anyway? Fate? 
Was Toad Harkins inspired? Verily, it 
began to look like it! What else had 


offered! Suppose he did? But fifteen 
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hundred dollars wouldn’t buy very much 
land. Why, no. It wouldn’t. — Still, 
maybe there were other ways than out- 
right purchase. Toad Harkins had let 
fall one other pearl of wisdom. ‘Always 
take a chance.” That was the gambler’s 
philosophy, though. But maybe as Toad 
Harkins meant it, it wasn’t. There were 
chances and chances. And if he were to 
take this one, and put it over. 
Bill said to the clerk: ‘‘Let me see a city 
directory, please.” (Cc lived cn page 52 
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OW that William G. 
translated himself to California 
the people of that state may have 
more interest in Democratic poli- 


McAdoo has 


tics than they have had of late. It is the 
impression hereabouts that so far as 
former President Wilson has any suc- 


cession motives in his frm retention of the 
Democratic leadership, they concern Mr. 
McAdoo. I am assured from sources 
very close to Mr. Wilson that therein lies 
the explanation of the awful rebuff Joe 
Tumulty got from his master for pre- 
tending to invest Governor Cox with the 
Democratic dauphinate at that Demo- 
cratic dinner in New York. ‘The off-year 
reaction against the party in power 1s as 
marked this time as ever, and Democr: its 
are beginning already to ask: “What's 
a seven-million majority among Ameri- 
cans, with their well-known aptitude for 
changing their minds?” Much McAdoo 
presidential talk comes with reviving 
hope, and those who are keeping the talk 
fires burning take much pleasure in the 
way the ex-president asserts his leader- 
ship and the manifestations of liking it 
that the Democratic side of the country 
is giving. Make no mistake about it: 
there is a “casualty of the war” residing 
at 2340 S Street, N. W., Washington, 


D. C., who makes that modest home a 
center of influence second only to the 
White House. California made him a 


second-term president, and he may try to 
make the first Californian president. 


U 
The Menace of Scotch 


Most residents of the Pacific Coast con- 


sider proximity to the ocean of some 
advantage. But when the good Lord 


created oceans it seems that he did not 
take customs tariffs into consideration. 
The funny tariff debates dwelt the other 
day on the eplorable effects of the Pacific 
on the Idaho brick industry. Owing to 











the natural highway—involving no capt- 


tal investment, fixed charges or main- 
tenance of way expenses ‘that extends 
from Seattle and Tacoma and_ other 


western American ports all the way to 
Scotland, Scottish bricks menace the 
Puget Sound market, if not the very 
existence, of the Idaho brick industry. 
Bricks from Scotland can be transported 
half way round the world for scarcely 
more than the freight cost from Boise to 
Seattle, and being much cheaper f.o.b., 
what chance has this Idaho infant? 
Senator Gooding was right there to coun- 
terbalance cheap Scotch bricks with a 
high tariff, but along came one Samuel 
Untermyer, who has been cleaning up 
the construction brigandage of New York 
City, with an appeal for free bricks to 
help rout the building highwaymen who 
have had the assistance of the brick- 
makers in making workmen’s homes cost 


$10,000. As we go to press it looks as if 
Mr. Gooding’s brave challenge to the 


ocean will come to naught. 


U 
Soaking the Steel Makers 


Senator Poindexter had more luck with 
his effort to offset the Atlantic in the cause 
of Inland Empire magnesite. The best 
the Washington members of the House 
could get for that mineral was a duty of 
$6.25 a ton; the Senator rallied the farm 
bloc and jacked it up to $10. “The West 
is getting tired of being the servitor of 
the great eastern manufacturing states 
which have been built up by tariffs!” 
exclaimed the Senator as he put it over. 
Magnesite, it seems, is used in making 
bricks for lining steel furnaces “down 
east,” and these eastern brick makers, 
being also contiguous to the sea, magnify 
the virtues of magnesite from Austria. 
So we get, perhaps, free bricks all round 
the littoral, but bricks for Bessemer ovens 
will have to be made of Washington 





magnesite, duly protected; which will 
result in some modification of the freedom 
of bricks. 


U 
The Shingle-Duty Comedy 


‘The West may be tired of being servitor 
to the tariff-made east, but with the 
stiffest protective tariff bill in our history 
being piloted into the statutes by a 
finance committee chairman—Senator 
McCumber—from the one-time strong- 
hold of Western low-tariff Republicanism, 
North Dakota, it doesn’t look as if its 
fatigue were oppressive. Canadian wheat 
has been as powerful in converting the 
North Dakota statesmen to protection 
‘as lemons were in bringing Californians to 
reason. Talking of the tariff reminds me 
of a comedy that can’t get a laugh out 
of the Northwestern shingle men. Th« 
House made lumber and logs free but gave 
shingles a small protection. The Senate 
took off the shingle duty; and then along 
came an influential delegation of loggers 
and got a duty on logs. The shingle men 
are now tariffless for their product and 
tariffed for their raw material, so far as 


the Senate goes. They must competi 
with “cheap” Canadian shingles, but 
they can’t buy cheap Canadian cedar 
logs. 

It looks as if Senator Gooding were 


right: the only way to equalize things 1s 
put a stiff tariff on everything. 


U 
Lumber Councils and Ball Games 


Congress is far from being the sole bod, 
that promulgates national ordinances 
from the capital. In these later years it 
has become the custom for the more 
important occupational associations to 
maintain their national offices in the 
capit-l. Here their real legislative and 
administrative agencies are established, 
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even if the great national conventions are 
sometimes held elsewhere. Consider the 
lumber industry. 

This is a highly organized industry, of 


which the trunk is the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, with its seat 
here in Washington. The whole of it 


convened in representative fashion lately 
and enacted trade legislation that was 


fully as important, or more so, to millions 
of people than the laws enacted at the 
same time by Congress. Because the 


people do not yet understand how pro- 
foundly the ordinances of the great 
indu triz al groups affect them, the news- 
papers paid but scant attention to this 
conclave of the rulers of the various 
satrapies of lumber, such as the West 


Coast Lumbermen’s Association, the 
California Redwood pe ition, and the 
Western White and Sugar Pine Asso- 
ciation. These and some dozen other 


regional associations, which own among 
them about all the non-public saw-timber 
in the United States, met day by day for 
a week under Mr. Hoover’s aegis to con- 
sider standardization, simplification and 
suarantees, and determine how it shall 
be brought about in the future that the 
millions of users of wood shall get what 
they pay for and what they want. So, 
some day when you buy a pile of boards 
vou will find them marked with figures 
and symbols which, being interpreted, 
will mean that if the said boards are not 
so long and so thick and guiltless of more 
than so many knots or something else to 
a given area, you can exchange them for 
honest boards or get 
your money back with- 
out trouble. 

There were fourteen 
reporters at the ball 
game, and one only was 
at the lumber council. 


U e 


Movies Instead of 
Products 


I suppose Califor- 
nians, mindful of their 
own double-header ex- 
position in IgI5, are 
paying some attention 
tothe Brazilian Centen- 
nial Exposition which 

io de Janeiro is to “ 
inaugurate in Septem- 
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The West will be well represented, 
pictures by those of the 
Reclamation Service. It is, indeed, 
largely due to the popularity of the 
reclamation pictures at home and their 
superiority to the old-fashioned showings 
of pillars of corn, f butter, 


merce. 
among other 


statues of 
arches of sheaves of wheat, etc., that the 
Exposition Commission has decided to 
make such liberal use of motion pictures 
at Rio de Janeiro. 


U 
No Money for Irrigation 


As the land reclamation feature is now 
out of the soldiers’ bonus bill, although 
that was the whole of the legislation 
proposed initially for the benefit of the 
service men, the former soldiers who are 
land-minded are turning their interest to 
the Smith-McNary bill, under which, if 
it should become law, the Columbia 
Basin irrigation project will be under- 
taken. The legionaires are vigorously 
supporting this measure, but there seems 
to be little hope for its adoption in the 
near future. There is increasing oppo- 
sition from eastern and = mid-western 
farmers to further extensions of govern- 
ment irrigation activities, on the ground 
that the present is no time to increase the 
number of competitors in the markets for 
agricultural products. ‘he Colorado 


River project 1s encountering the same 
sort of opposition. 

The farmers, under the influence of the 
great idea of modernizing their business 
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trouble they want in organizing the 
present number of farmers for ‘orderly 
marketing.” More farmers just now, 


means more trouble. 


U 
The Doubting Thomas of Colorado 


Attorney General Daugherty made~a 
shrewd move in bringing former Senator 
Thomas, of Colorado, to his assistance in 
prosecuting the war-contract frauds, for 
the inclusion of this stalwart Democrat 
will tend to neutralize the charge that the 
investigation is more for Republican pro- 
motion than public justice. Thomas 1s 
hard-boiled, decidedly skeptical of patri- 
otism as a bracer of integrity when the 
possessor of the patriotism also has war 
contracts of cost-plus and other fat sorts, 
and is always dead sure that he—Ihcemas 

is one hundred per cent right; which 
ideally equips him as a relentless prose- 
cutor if it does warp his judgment. His 
fearlessness and independence as well as 
his biting humor are missed 1n the Senate. 


U 
Why Daugherty Hesitates 


Apropos of the alleged War contracts 
frauds, there is no doubt that the Attorney 
General is in a difficult position and that 
there was some justification of the insis- 
tent demand of Representative Royal 
Johnson of South Dakota for a Congres- 
sional investigation of Mr. Daugherty’s 
conception of con- 
ducting the investiga- 
tion. W hile the ad- 
ministrative 
bility for the 


responsi- 
business 


side of the war 
naturally rests with 
the Democrats, they 


being then in full con- 
trol of the Covern- 
ment, it is a fact that 
about seventy-five pel 
cent of the business 
talent of the country 
that was c alled i" the 
assistance of the Gov- 
ernment in the tre- 
mendous commercial 
involvements of a 
twenty-five-billion-dol- 
lar war was Republi- 
can. For example, 
though Baker was Sec- 





ber. A rather elabo- > ake 
rate American Com- oe ties retary of War, Bene- 
mission is spending ; ; : INTERNATIONAL dict Crowell, Republi- 
the million appropri- Why is Woodrow Wilson grimly keeping the lzadership of the Democratic can, was the assistant 


ated by Congress, and 
the chai: man of the 
Commission is our old 


friend D. C. Collier, 
Who so successfully 
pioneered the San 


Diego exposition. He is 1 Brazil 
looking after the erection of Pees United 


now 


States building and other preparatory 
activities. ‘This building, by the way, 1s 
of permanent construction and will be 
the imposing home of the American 


embassy to Brazil after the exposition is 
over. Great stress 1s being laid on the use 
of motion pictures to tell the Brazilians 
the story of American activities in forest, 
mines, industries, agriculture and com- 


party in his trembling hands? They say in Washington that he still hopes 
to have his son-in-law nominated for President by the Dem »crats. 
Should he succeed, both parties may name California candidates, 
for McAd>0's residence is now close to H sllywood 


and subjecting their output and its 
marketing to intelligent control, begin to 
have their doubts about Horace Greeley’s 
two blades-of-grass patriot. They per- 
ceive that there are times when one blade 
is better than two for their pocket-books 
What’s the use, they say, of a tariff wall 
for farm products if we keep on producing 
too much for the home market? Also, 
why depress the price of land by reclaim- 
ing more? They are having all the 
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in charge of munitions; 
Hurley was Chairman 
of the Shipping Board, 
but Chas. M. Schwab 
and Chas. A. Piez, both 
Republicans, were suc- 
cessively directors general of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation. Moreover, al- 
most all the war contractors from Judge 
Gary and steel forgings down to buttor- 
makers and hooks-and-eyes, were Republi- 
cans. [he prospect is therefore that every 
time the prosecutions black a Democratic 
eye some very gouty Republican toes will 
be tramped on, the possessors of the same 
toes being consistent contributors to the 
Republican campaign funds. 
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Brighty, 


Free Citizen 


How the Sagacious Hermit Donkey 
of the Grand Canon Maintained 
His Liberty for Thirty Years 


a By Thomas Heron McKee 


He is not wild, neither does he consort with wild 


He is easily caught: 


it is thereafter that the trouble begins 


short but 
Brighty, the 


OR thirty years, with 
exciting interludes, 
little gray hermit burro of the 
Grand Canon, has succeeded in 
maintaining his status as a free donkey, 
despite the oft-repeated efforts of men to 
subject him to servitude and drudgery. He 
has waged a successful thirty-years’ war 
for freedom. During all that time he has 
never been far from the banks of Bright 
Angel Creek, which rises on the high 
Kaibab Plateau of the north rim and, 
descending through the gorge of its own 
making, empties into the Colorado. This 
solitude is Brighty’s well-loved haunt. 

He came into the Canon in the year 
1892, being left ownerless by one of the 
many tragedies of the perilous place. 
Through long association with the region, 
the name Bright Angel has been bestowed 
upon him, Brighty being the familiar 
contraction. ‘The semi-tropical depths of 
the great chasm Brighty has found to be 
an ideal winter resort into which he 
retreats with the coming of each autumn. 
When spring-time draws near and the 
Canon’s heat grows oppressive, he regu- 
larly treks up ‘the creek, arriving on the 
cool, grassy plateau 8500 feet above sea- 
level in time to meet again the returning 
birds of summer. 


Inalienable Rights 


And how has this four-footed Sybarite 
managed to maintain so long his freedom 
and independence? Why has not some 
task-master appeared to seize him and 
put him to work? Brighty is not wild 
and never consorts with those untamed 
brethren of his who lurk in the fastnesses 
of the Canon. He will readily walk up 
to any person on the proffer of a cracker, 
providing no ulterior motive is suspected. 
The mere taking possession of Brighty has 
always been easy; it is thereafter that the 
trouble begins. 

Suppose an outfit of cougar hunters or 
prospectors with a pack-train pass-s 
Brighty on the plateau or in the Canon. 
He is fat, indolent and ownerless, while 
the animals of the travelers are fagged and 
over-laden. The little gray loafer is 
picked up, a saw-buck saddle placed on 


his back and loaded with from cne to two 
hundred pounds of equipment. The 
cavalcade then moves on, Brighty to all 
appearances one of the steadiest and most 
contented burden-bearers in the string. 
But wait! Brighty’s seeming acquies- 
cence is only play-acting. The trail he is 
following will soon become a war-path, 
and the smug satisfaction of his new 
captors will change to wrath and curses. 
There comes a sharp turn in the trail, 
or a dense thicket is to be passed through; 
or perhaps it is a deep, crooked gully to be 
crossed. All Brighty needs is a moment 
when he is out of the direct vision of his 
drivers. ‘Then he instantly bolts. Hiding 
himself with the craft of an Indian and 
standing quietly and watchfully he remains 
in his place of concealment until routed out. 
He is soundly flogged, of course, but 
this to him is simply part of the price of 
. oy 
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DEMARAY 


C.€. 
Brighty delights in human companionship, 


and he willingly permits children to 
ride him. He doesn't mind carrying 


water, but he refuses other work 
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liberty. At the next opportunity he 
imperturbably repeats the performance. 
The upshot of the day is that the company 
is long delayed, reaches its destination 
hours late with the human members tired 
out and in a fine state of exasperation. 

This trick of hiding on the trail is not 
an invention of Brighty’s; it is an old 
recourse of burro kind to gain rest, or to 
vent malevolence previously aroused. 
Brighty, however, by his superior skill 
and boldness has carried the ruse to its 
higher possibilities. 

The placing of a bell upon the neck of 
the ordinary burro foils him in this subter- 
fuge. But trust Brighty to find a counter 
for so simple a device! He has learned, 
when belled, to move along with a gentle 
swaying motion of the neck, resembling 
the swing of a waiter carrying a full cup 
of coffee, which hardly disturbs the 
clapper. And when a hiding place has 
been reached he stands so motionless 
that the bell is dumb. 


An Artful Dodger 


These tribulations which Brighty 
imposes upon his occasional captors 
during the day serve as mere nagging. 
He is too wise to make a complete get- 
a-way with a heavy load upon his back. 
The obstructive tactics reduce the general 

value of his presence in any pack outfit 
and dampen the enthusiasm of pursuit 
when once he is free and away. 

For escape the little outlaw awaits 
the coming of night. If turned loose, he 
grazes innocently about the new-made 
camp until he sees that vigilance is 
relaxed; then he sidles into the nearest 
covert, after which he scampers. 
picketed, he gnaws the rope; if hobbled he 
still manages to secrete himself so well 
that only diligent search finds him in the 
morning. 

Untethered, foot-loose and on his guard, 
Brighty is a perfect i imp to catch. ‘lhe 
writer once saw two well mounted cow- 
boys strive for an hour to get a rope about 
his contrary neck. Some brush grew 
about the place and into this he ran, 
well knowing that the whirling lasso could 

(Continued on page 70) 
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How France The Genoa Conference failed; the confer- 
Can Insure ence of international bankers considering a 


loan to Germany for the benefit of the 
Allies failed; the Hague Conference accom- 
plished practically nothing. In four months three serious 
efforts to begin the work of reconstruction have come to 
naught, and in every instance it was the hostile attitude of 
the government of France that made the efforts abortive. 
The French psychology is peculiar. The French with 
their logical thought process know that a nation whose 
population has been stationary for half a century, whose 
birth rate is still going down after the stimulus of the 
greatest war in history, can not in the long run hope to 
dominate the continent of Europe. Thirty-eight million 
French can not possibly, except temporarily under excep- 
tional circumstances, impose 
their will upon a hundred and 
twenty million Russians and 
sixty million Germans, not 
counting Bulgarians, Hun- 
garians, Austrians and, in a 
measure, the teeming millions 
of Italy. Yet che fear of 
German revenge is causing 
the French to pursue a policy 
that keeps Europe in turmoil 
and adds ever more fuel to 
the fires of hatred across the 


Her Security 








turned the corner and put our feet on the upward trail 
leading to stability. 

The prices the farmer receives for the important crops 
about to be harvested will tell the tale. If they cover the 
cost of production, allow the farmer ten dollars a week for 
his own labor and five per cent on his invested capital, you 
and I need not worry. We'll be steadily employed making 
or doing things for the farmer, who constitutes forty per 
cent of the population and who for two years has worked for 
nothing a week, donating the use of his capital in order to 
retain his job. 

The pocketbook of the farmer is the national industrial 
and commercial barometer. If its contents are low, a storm 


is brewing; if they rise far above 30 cents, a period of warm, 
sunny weather is ahead. 


Watch that pocket book! 
Go UU 


Why the Farm The only 
Owner Works ‘really basic 


Without Pay industries 

are larming 
and mining. We of the cities 
merely take the output of 
farm and mine, transport it 
and work it up into various 
finished goods. In return for 
these services we retain a 
part of the product, a part 











Rhine and the Dwina. 
Still, the present policy of 
France has historical prece- 


dent. During the Thirty ; 
Years’ War that raged three “uel ATO J 
hundredyearsago, Germany’s wei” > 7 


population was reduced two- ee a Sao z 


thirds, its territory laid waste |~ ¢% ; v4 : 
until wolves and bears were P| 
the sole inhabitants of vast EB 





stretches and its power was so 
reduced that for almost two 
hundred years the empire was 
a vassal of the French kings. 

But in those days the world 
was mainly agricultural and 
each country stood squarely 
on its own bottom, sufficient 
unto itself. That same policy 
pursued today would wreck the modern industrial and com- 
mercial civilization. France can obtain absolute security for 
a century or two, but it will be the security of the graveyard. 


U U 


Let’s forget baseball for a while, sidetrack 
Commercial Russia, disregard the tangle of treaties, 
Weather Vane "¢Parations and politics, high and low. 

Harvest time is beginning. The next 
ninety days will bring a show-down. They will reveal 
whether we are going to have another hard winter of 
uncertainty and unemployment or whether we really have 
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Armstrong, in the Tacoma New 


Uncle Sam is Tired of This Hero Stuff 


The Pulse of the West 


that has always been too 
large and has now reached 
such extravagant size that 
the producing ability of the 
farmer is threatened. 
Economists agree that for 
the last fifty years the city 


has been sponging on the 
country, that the farmer’s 


output on the whole has been 
sold too cheap, that he has 
been working for sweatshop 
wages and that the principal 
factor which kept him at his 
work was the ever rising 
value of his land. Between 
1910 and 1920 for example, 
the value of farm land in 
the United States increased 
by thirty billion dollars, or almost $5000 average per farm. 
The Far Western states during that period showed an 
average increase per farm of more than $10,000 for the land 
alone, and in Iowa the increase averaged $18,500 per farm. 
The farmer who obtained his land at very low cost could 
afford to sell his output at a low price, especially as the 
railroads for many years hauled his products to market at 
rock-bottom rates. But during the last ten years millions 
of farmers cashed in, sold at the new values or mortgaged 
the land to the limit, especially while the war kept the 
prices of farm products at an abnormally high level. And 
now when they have to earn interest on the higher land 
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KADEL & HERPERT 
Mike the Highflyer and his master, Major W. T. Blake; the 
pals are now on the way to the North Pacific Coast via Japan 


and Alaska in an effort to encircle the glob: an an airplane 


values, the prices they receive for their output go down 
while freight rates, wages and manufactured goods stay 
up in the air. 

The result is a deadlock. When the farmer can not buy 
thousands of industrial plants have to shut down or operate 
on part time. If each one of us insists on as large an indi- 
vidual share of the farmer’s output as he received two vears 
ago, then the number of those receiving the full share has 
to be cut down and the rest of us will have to get along on 
nothing. 

Even without a war the situation would have necessitated 
a radical readjustment between city and country sooner or 
later. The war upheaval merely hastened the necessity 
for this readjustment. 

And that’s what the Farm Bloc in Congress means. 


U U 


Tough Problems Fnter Europe. Last crop year the Old 
Confront the World bought from us more than the ordi- 
Aenestoen Bocmer ™2*Y quantity ol Jarm products to make 

up the shortage in its own output, but these 
purchases were made only when the prices dropped to the 
pre-war level and below. This year the Old World has 
increased its agricultural production. Russia and Poland, 
just to mention two of the great European farming coun- 
tries, will vastly increase their output, thereby reducing the 
need for American farm products. If the harvest is good on 
both sides of the Atlantic, prices will probably be low 
and the position of the American farmer won’t be much 
improved. 

The worst feature of the situation is the possibility that 
this condition may last for years. So long as the American 
dollar is high and European currencies sell at a heavy dis- 
count, it is very expensive to buy in America. Therefore 
Europe will buy in America only when it can notobtain the 
necessities elsewkere and will buy as little as possible. On'y 
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a rapid restoration of order and prosperity in Europe can 
bring back its full purchasing power. 

But Europe’s come-back won’t of itself solve the problem, 
Here at home we must also see to it that the farmer gets fair 
pay for his labor and a reasonable profit on his investment, 
He won't get either while the city insists on excessive 
remuneration for its services and goods. 


U w 


At a certain town in Nebraska the total 
cost of four standard farm implements, a 
gang plow, a corn binder, a grain binder 
and a farm wagon, was $485 on August 1, 
1914.” By selling 798 bushels of corn to the local buyer, the 
farmer could pay for these implements. 

On January 3, 1922, he had to sell 3,083 bushels of corn in 
order to cover the cost of the same four implements. — Part 
of this increase was due to the lower price of corn, part of it 
to the higher factory cost of the implements, but the largest 
factor was the extraordinary increase in the size of the 
freight bill the farmer had to shoulder. In 1914 it cost him 
$71.06 to pay the freight on the implements from the factory 
and on the corn to Chicago. ‘The farmer, you see, gets the 
Chicago price less the freight when he sells; he pays the 
Chicago price plus the freight when he buys. Anyway, in 
1922 the freight bill he had to foot for the transportation oi 
the implements and the large quantity of corn to pay for 
them had risen to $265.26, according to the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

And yet the farmer believes that a stiff tariff on corn and 
wheat, commodities of which we have a large exportable 
surplus, will actually help him when it is accompanied by an 
even stiffer tariff on everything he buys! 


U U 


How Long Will Two years ago this summer gasoline on the 
Our Gasoline Pacific Coast was doled out by the spoon- 
Supplies Last? ful. Hundreds of cars were stranded now 

and then for lack of fuel in certain locali- 
ties and long discussions of the impending oil famine tilled 
the papers. 

Less than a vear after the famine certain oil producers 
asked for a stiff duty on imported crude oil in order to 
protect them against the “ruinous foreign competition” ol 
the Mexican oil fields. The market was glutted with oil. 


Fooling the 
Farmer with 
Corn Duties 
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Now the demand for oil, crude and refined, is picking up 
again. But there won’t bea famine. Many wells in every 


Western field are still shut in, stocks are large and the dis- 


tribution system has been improved. Henry’s output has 
no terror for the oil industry. If one source of supply is 
exhausted, a new one is opened up. Ten years ago, for 
instance, not a drop of ‘“‘casing-head”’ gasoline reached the 
mark« This fuel is produced by wringing it out of natural 
gas through compression or by absorption. In 1921 the out- 
put of this natural-gas gasoline, reached nearly half a 
billion gallons, enough to keep all the ten million automobiles 
moving at their average rate for nearly six weeks. 


We |l exhaust our present oil supplies by-and-by. That’s 
as certain as the continuance of the income tax. But there 
will be new though more expensive sources, among which the 
oil-shale deposits of the Far West will play the leading role 
twenty-five or thirty years hence. 


U U 


Once again the great annual battle over the 
best place to spend the summer has been 
fought in theaverage American family. Each 
member has ideas concerning the best place 
differing from the preferences of all the other members, with 
the result that the final selection completely satisfies no one. 

But is there anywhere a summer resort that will fully 
meet the needs of all the members of any family? If it has 
all the accommodations and luxuries of a silver-plated city 
hotel. including a jazz orchestra and bare-back dancing, 
Father is going to be unbearable after the third day. If it 
has real fishing close at hand, there won’t be a jazz band and 
the splinters of the dance floor will go through Daughter’s 


Giving Rest 
and Joy at 
Actual Cost 


soles. Every summer resort is either too crowded or too 
lonely, too hot or too cold, too high or too low, too elegant 


or too rough, too noisy or too quiet for some member of the 
family. And most of the resorters usually are glad when the 
agony is over. 

These remarks apply only to those families with means 
enough tochoose. Unfortunately thereare millions of families 
totally untroubled by the summer-resort problem because 
the only vacation they can afford consists of a long car ride. 
Even the lowest prices of resorts operated for profit are too 
high for them, vet they need a week or two in the unfenced 
outdoors far more than the well-to-do families. And for 
them many Far Western cities are beginning to operate non- 
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Perry, in the Portland Oregonian 


There Goes Another Slat! 
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The Pulse of the West 


The Pulse of the West 








How old is this sheik of the desert? Ninety—divided by three. 
Look close and note the remarkable make-up of Cecil 
H slland, thirty year old movie actor,whose false 
faces are the talk of the Hollywood colony 


profit, self-help recreation camps distant many miles from 
the municipal boundaries. 

Los Angeles started such a camp ten years ago, supplying 
shelter and food at cost and reducing expenses still more by 
asking the guests to do much of the lighter work themselves 
instead of hiring paid help. Dozens of other Pacific Coast 
cities followed the example, some of them offering a two 
weeks’ vacation including transportation for as little as 
The camp sites selected by the municipalities were 
usually located in nearby National Forests, but some of the 
cities hesitated to make permanent improvements because 
the tenure of the public land they occupied might not be 
permanent. Now this difficulty has been overcome. By a 
new law the Secretary of Agriculture has been author- 
ized to set aside a tract in the Nine Mile Cafon district of 
the Deerlodge National Forest for use as a camp and play- 
ground by the city of Butte, permanently dedicating the 
land to municipal uses. With this precedent it should not 
be very long before every sizable city of the Far West has a 
municipal camp and vacation resort of its own in the nearest 
National Forest. 


S22 


U U 
Frye Lake and Mirror Lake in Idaho are 
about to become victims of the march of 
progress. ‘They are to be drained, to be 
changed into alfalfa fields which at present 
alfalfa prices will be wholly unable to pay interest on the 
investment. And when they are drained, two of the best 
breeding places for waterfowl] in the Intermountain Country 


Let Sportsmen 
Pay for More 
Game Refuges 


will be destroyed. 

The owners of the riparian lands would be glad to sell at a 
reasonable price, but there is no one to buy the lakes and 
maintain them as bird refuges—unless Congress takes action 
and passes the Public Shooting Ground-Game Refuge bill. 





















46 


Committees of both the Senate and the House have recom- 
mended the bill for passage; it has no opposition, but 
Congress will forget about it unless the hunters and fisher- 
men of the West tell their representatives in Washington 
that they want the bill passed. 


The bill does not increase taxes. It provides for a Federal 
hunting license costing a dollar a year, less than the price 


of a box of shells, and all of the revenue is to be used in 
efforts to maintain the game supply. 


U U 
The Apple War is raging in the country of the big 
War and red apple. Two or three competing fruit 
: marketing organizations are staging one of 
Cooperation ” € organizations are staging 


the finest catch-as-catch-can, rough-and- 
tumble bouts in the history of the apple industry, with no 
hold barred, with gouging, biting and kicking permitted. 
The air between the Wenatchee and Yakima is blue with 
curses and screams, regiments of lawyers are busy firing 
salvos of suits and countersuits, printer’s ink is dripping all 
over the orchards and scarcely a day passes without a mass 
meeting addressed by the spellbinders of the contending 
factions. 

The grower, of course, holds the bag and in the end pays 
the bill. 

Everyone realizes that the wide distances separating the 
various apple districts of the Northwest and the differences 
in the quality of even the same varieties grown in different 
regions make the task of codrdinating the selling of the 
Northwestern apple crop exceedingly difficult; never- 
theless we maintain that it can be done if the growers will 
insist upon it. Unfortunately it is the history of all large- 
scale codperative efforts that they did not get under way 
until there was no other way out, until the choice was limited 
to bankruptcy or a united pull. When the majority of the 
growers saw the deputy sheriff with the foreclosure papers 
coming up the road, then and not until then did they decide 
to surrender a part of their cherished right tu du as they darn 
pleased and get together for mutual salvation. Thus it was 
in the orange, the raisin, the prune and apricot industries. 
Thus it will be in the apple industry. Though the various 
districts for the most part have excellent organizations of 
growers, these district associations must get together in one 
central marketing organization before the apple business can 
remove the wobble from its foundation. 


Necessity is the mother of codperation. Since the 





KADEL & HERBERT 
Here's hoping that the new American minister to China, J. G. Schurman, will be abl- 


Left to right, Dr. 
Schurman, Consul General E. S. Cunningham and Captain Olsen 


to help General Wu pacify and unify the Chinese republic. 
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Wahl, in the Sacramento Bee 


The Watchful Guardian of the Gate! 


Western box apple crop will be light this fall, Mother 
Necessity won’t use her slipper next winter, but the prospec- 
tive very large crop of 1923 may sell for prices so disastrously 
low that codperative action will be forced on the district 
organizations. 


U U 
One Way to The most expensive Americans are the 
Cut Crime 250,000 living behind prison bars. Inclu- 
a ding the expenses of the police, the sheriff’s 


office, of district attorneys and criminal 
courts, the cost of preventing crime and of punishing 
criminals is nearly equal to the huge sum spent annually for 
education in its various branches. Probably the total cost 
of this protective apparatus is not far from $5000 a year for 
every criminal entering a penitentiary. 

Despite this enormous expense, a cost exceeding the 
annual outlay for the American army and navy combined, 
there is practically no effort to apply the 
, ounce of prevention. Jails and peniten- 
tiaries are today what they were a hun- 
dred, two hundred years ago, except 
that sanitation has been improved and 
the worst brutalities have been abolished. 
Punishment is still considered the pri- 
mary and sole function of a prison and 
because of this definition of its function 
the prison continues to increase the num- 
ber of criminals instead of reducing it. 

Sentimentality won’t solve the prob- 
lem. We must face the fact that certain 
persons, usually with subnormal minds, 
are born with criminal tendencies. We 
can’t kill them off, but modern surgery 
has discovered painless methods of 
sterilization that should be applied in 
order to prevent the multiplication of 
idiots, morons and habitual criminals. 
Persons of this kind have no right to 
parenthood. The sooner the defective 
strain is eliminated, the better for 
society. 

But those prison inmates physically 
and mentally sound, men and women 
who yielded to temptation through 
ignorance or passion, also have a right 
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to demand that society give them a 
chance once their term is finished. 
For them the penitentiary should be a 
hard, tough school, an_ institution 
punishing them impersonally, inflexibly, 
but a school nevertheless. At present 
there is no penitentiary in the United 
States stressing the educational purpose 
—except one, the San Quentin peniten- 
tiary of California. There, through 
the efforts of Chaplain O. C. Laizure, a 
determined effort is being made to 
wipe out the educational deficiencies 
which helped launch nearly two-thirds 
of the prisoners on a career of crime. 
Of the 1170 prisoners over nine hundred 
are taking educational courses, either 
primary or technical University Exten- 
sion studies. The San Quentin example 
is worthy of imitation by other insti- 
tutions. 

Sterilization and education will in two 
decades accomplish more than all the 
cops, courts and jailers can accomplish 
in two hundred years. 


U U 


Utah, the black spot on 
Highway and the movement to create 
Utah’s Shame 2 transcontinental highway, at last promises 
to turn gray. Governor Mabey has fired the 

entire state highway commission, though the commissioners 
were far less responsible for the muddle than certain business 
interests and politicians of Salt Lake City who for their selfish 
benefit did not hesitate to bring pressure to bear on the com- 
mission, pressure strong enough to cause the commission to 
break agreements with the Lincoln Highway Association. 

That association several years ago selected a road running 
southwest from Salt Lake City to Ely, Nevada, as the route 
of the Lincoln Highway, a selection opposed by Salt Lake 
business interests. They preferred a newroad almost due west 
across the widest part of the Salt Lake Desert as it would 
open additional trade territory for them, although the 
western end of the road would meet no Nevada road at the 
state line. Nevertheless Utah in 1919 accepted a donation 
of $125,000 from the Lincoln Highway Association, agreeing 
to add state funds and improve certain designated portions 
of the Lincoln Highway. The donation was spent, but 
Utah failed to come through. The road was allowed to lie 
uncompleted. Worse yet, when Federal Aid money became 
available, the Lincoln Highway route was entirely omitted from 
the road system upon which Federal money is to be spent. 

If the Salt Lake City Commercial Club has any influence 
over the business community, it will try its best to 
straighten out the mess. 


U U 


The Most Cruel, A mob of striking coal miners with excep- 
Brutal Beast tional brutality put to death two score 
in the World defenseless strikebreakers and guards. The 
worst atrocity stories of the war found 
their counterpart in the actual events that took place in the 
fields and woods of southern Illinois. Geronimo’s Apaches 
rarely showed greater cruelty, less indifference to the suffer- 
ing of their tortured captives than that Illinois mob. 

Some years ago when the Bolshevik scare was at its height 
we asserted in these columns that a social revolution in the 
United States would be accompanied by such an outbreak 
of mass murder, bloodshed and arson that the French 
Revolution and the Russian Red Terror would be pink teas 
by comparison. Since that statement was made the race 
riots in East St. Louis and Chicago, the lynchings in the 
South, the West Virginia riots and now the Herrin massacre 
give a foretaste of the bestial forces beneath the surface. 
Human life is heid cheap in the United States; the law is 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Margaret Sanger is still in Japan, where her birth control agitation finds a practically 
untilled field. Birth rate reduction in Asia would be a powerful factor for 
world peace by lessening the outward pressure of population 


a cheap thing in the United States. And there is nowhere 
in the United States that resignation, that apathetic sub- 
mission to the prospect of a life of toil and self-denial which 
are the outstanding traits of the European masses. Instead 
there is discontent, envy, a vague sullen resentment against 
all those in the next higher economic stratum. Once the 
gossamer restraint of law is brushed aside, the American 
mob is the most cruel, reckless beast in all the world. 

Of course it is necessary to draw the beast’s fangs and cut 
its claws before it breaks loose. A general round-up of fire- 
arms, a strict supervision over their sale plus instantaneous 
action by adequate state or national forces are essential to 
the preservation of order and the protection of life, the very 
base of any civilization. But these repressive measures 
merely touch the surface. The remedy lies beyond them. 


U U 


Under modern industrial conditions a 
the Fangs of man’s job is his most precious possession. 
Strike Mobs Take it from him and you rob him of his 

opportunity to feed and clothe his family. 
He can’t: go out and take from nature the things he needs. 
The job means life itself. Therefore he fights for the job 
as he would fight for life; hence the venomous, consuming 
hatred of the strikebreaker. 

In the United States we can not plead that there is not 
enough to go round. We all know that there is ample 
natural wealth, sufficient labor power and productive capa- 
city to keep every American family in reasonable comfort. 
The coal mines, for instance, can produce thirty per cent 
more fuel than the nation needs; the copper mines, the cotton 
plantations, the corn and wheat fields, the factories and 
mills suffer from an excess rather than a shortage of goods. 

That’s the meat of the problem. Russia tried to solve it 
by communism and failed. In the United States it is the 
duty of the leaders in industry, finance, commerce and 
politics to face this problem of distribution, of codrdinating 
the multiform activities of the nation for the general good, 
to bring about radical changes in a system which causes 
distress and starvation because there is too much. It’s a 
huge task requiring the best-effort of several generations, 
but its very size commands that a start be made now. 

The Herrin massacre—society must use force to the 
utmost to prevent a repetition—is merely a symptom. 
Hanging the mob leaders won’t cure the disease; economic 
and social reorganization will. 
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these 
ago, 


fk ran a serial, in 

not so very long whose 

dramatic action resulted from 

a meeting of Americans and 

Japanese in California; the local-color 
scheme was a_ riotous 
white and yellow. This combination has 
been noted often in the columns of our 
“Pulse of the West” in which a firm con- 
sistent stand has been taken against the 
ig renee of a second race problem in 
the United States, as well as against the 
encroachment of Asiatic conditions upon 
a specially favored and limited section of 
\merica, properly held in trust for ulti- 
mate settlement by Americans. Beyond 


pages 


this point our policy has never been 
anti-Japanese. And we have never sought 
in any way to editorialize in our fiction. 


“Devil's Spawn,” although it dealt with 
conflict between white and yellow in the 
ishing waters of California, had for its 
chief villain an American who made the 
Japanese his tool for evil. Nevertheless, 
so fearful are the dwellers east of the 
Rockies lest they seem to uphold the 
hands of these wicked Westerners who are 
trying to provoke a war with Japan over 
nothing, when an eastern publishing 
house brings out “‘Devil’s Sp: nwn” in book 
form the title is changed to “El Diablo” 

and presto, every Japanese has become 
an Italian! 

“The Lord of the Thunder Gate,” 
beginning in this issue, may escape such 
mutilation because the action occurs, for 
the most part, in Japan. This may help 
timid publishers to observe that the story 


is not anti-Japanese—again there is a 
white villain—may let them appreciate 
freely what a delightfully ingenious 


romance Mr. Small has written out of his 
intimate knowledge of Japan. 


“The Blue Pearls, 


ND they all lived happily ever after.” 
[hus ended the earliest story in the 
memory of any of us. Perhaps that 
common memory is_ the basis for 
general editorial insistence upon the 
happy ending in fiction, despite the hot 
protest of fiction writers who cry out that 
art means truth and that not all people 
live happily ever after. Yet the editor 
continues in th>: superstition that the 
“average Is willing to escape from 
his consciousness that life is frequently 
unhappy, 1s grateful to the imaginative 
gift that leads him into the realm of the 
happy ever-after. Now and then, it is 
true, an editor reflects upon the fact 
that when an experiment was tried, on 
alternate nights, at a London theatre, by 
which Juliet was made to wake in time to 
snatch the poison from Romeo's desperate 
hand, to the end that the lovers might live 
happily ever after, the nights of the happy 
ending were the “off nights” at the box 
othce. So he takes a chance, on rare 
where the tragic ending seems 


a Fairy Story 


re ader’ 


occasions, 








combination of 








Se 














inevitable, and allows a 


to be 

unrelieved gloom to slip by him. 

prefers to play safe. 
Occasionally he gets confirmation strong 


But he 


as Holy Writ to maintain his stand in 
favor of the happy ending. 
this magazine has recently had his faith 
sustained by an incident sufficiently 
dramatic to warrant telling here. And 
telling in full, for although the incident 
itself has been repeated in the press of 
\merica and England, the full story, to 
our knowledge, has not been told. 
Wherein lies the point to be made here. 
Ai: oe of literary folk in Oak- 
land, California, on the evening of 
\pril roth, this editor being among those 
present, Kathleen Norris and Charles G. 
Norris addressed the audience with words 
of encouragement. Both authors, with the 
authority of success in the literary market, 
urged their hearers not to despair but to 
persevere in spite of editorial rejections. 
Kathleen Norris spoke of the sensitiveness 
of the literary temperament, of the danger 
of a chill from the clammy touch of the 
printed rejection slip. ‘Vo illustrate, she 
related an incident in a New York edi- 
torial ofhce some years ago. A story had 


come in from an unknown author—‘‘Let 
us call “The Blue Pearls’, said Mrs. 
Norris, casually. The story, she said, 
passed through several hands in that 
otice. “Have you read that ‘Blue 
Pearls’ story?” asked one readerj of 
another. ‘Yes’ was the reply. “It’s a 
dandy. We must get all we can from 
that writer, whoever it 1s.” Neither of 


the editors remembered the name of the 
author. They looked up the present 
status of the manuscript in the ofhce and 
found, to their chagrin, that ‘“The Blue: 
Pearls” had become mixed, accidentally, 
with the swollen tide of rejected gems 
Howing out in the ebb-mail and, worse, 
no record remained as to the source of 
the manuscript. “They watched for that 
story to appear elsewhere,” said Mrs. 
Norris, “but they never saw it, and they 
at last to believe that the author had 
been discouraged by that rejection slip and 
had never tried again. It only goes to 
show that one should persevere and send 
one’s story round and round and over and 
and never despair of acceptance 
somewhere 

It was an impressive anecdote; espe- 
cially to a certain woman in 
the audience who had once submitted to 
a magazine a story entitled “The Blue 
Pearls” and who had received a rejection 
slip and had never tried again—all just 
as the lady novelist had described. Two 
days later an Oakland paper carried the 
story of Mrs. Norris’ statement, together 
with the picture of the long-lost author of 
“The Blue Pearls”’ who had been dis- 
couraged by a pink rejection slip eighteen 
years before. The article also gave the 
writer's maiden name, under which name 


came 


ove! 


Impressi\ e 





bit of 


The editor of 


= 


been submitted. ‘Three 
days later the story appeared in the 
Boston Post. By this time not only had 
the pink os slip turned blue but it 
was Charles G. Norris who had told the 
the story and a had given not only the 
title ““The Blue Pearls” but the author’s 
maiden name as well and who, upon 
hearing of the miraculous discovery, had 
wired that “he would return to Oakland 
at once and take the author 1n hand in the 
hope of reawakening the spark of genius 
that may be dormant but never dics.” 
And the story ended happily with the 
determination of the author, so drama- 
tically recovered from oblivion: “I intend 
to try again, for with such a teacher I mz Ly 
vet be able to accomplish something in 
the line of fiction.” 


the story had 


HIS revised version, with its happy 
ending, has now gone the rounds of 

the American newspapers and has been 
rewritten, with extra sobs and chuckles, 
for the readers of technical story-writing 
journals. According to the latest clip- 
pings received by the bewildered Norris 
family, it has started in England. It is 
the kind of story O. Henry might have 
written, grasping cordially the hand of 
romance outstretched at the end of the 
long arm of coincidence. De Maupassant 
would have asked for something more. 
And Kathleen Norris herself could have 
given him the necessary element. (Mr. 
Norris could not have contributed as ps 
had no part in the affair). For be 
remembered, in the midst of this ‘wes 
excitement, that Mrs. Norris said “Let ws 
story ‘The Blue Pearls’ To the 
best of her knowledge and belief, the lady 
made up that title, Vecla-like, in full view 
of her audience. Smash goes the delight- 
ful coincidence between a real title remem- 
bered and a real manuscript rediscovered. 
A mere coincidence in titles is no story to 
shake two continents. Moreover, both 
the author’s manuscript and the lecturer’s 
memory of where she got the anecdote 
arealikelost. “The mystery remains intact. 

Yet one thing is sure: most people will 
try to solve it happily by assuming that 
Kathleen Norris was “listening in” on the 
radiophone of her subconscious mind. 
As the story stands, it 1s just as the gt - it 
author of “The Necklace” would have had 
it, and just as all those would have it who 
vammer at the editors who guard 
happy ending against all comers. But 
you do not find any publication of this 
story with its true ending, which ts not a 
happy one. ‘That ending is deliberately 
discarded, on the plea that the story 1s far 
better without it, that encouragement, 
uplift, sweetness and light reside in this 
tale of a Cinderella who wore the Fairy 
Godmother’s blue pearls without knowing 
it but who has now been discovered by the 
Prince because “‘lo, they fit exact!”’ 

Look for happy endings in Sunsrt 
fiction. 
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An exceptional cook book 


for 25c 


[his book, “A Calendar of 
Dinners’, was written by 
Marion Harris Neil, formerly 
cooking editor of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal. It gives 615 
exclusive recipes, 305 ccom- 
plete dinner menus—one for 
every day in the year. Com 
plete cooking timetable. Help 
ful hints for judging and cock 
ing meats, fish, fowl and game 
New suggestions about pie 
baking and _—cake-making 


Cloth bound. Profusely illus 
trated. This helpful cook 
book will gladly be sent to 


friends of Crisco for 25c—con 
siderably less than the cost of 
publication. Mail stamps or 
coin to Section W-8, Dept 
of Home Economics, The 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
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ihe heart of a 


ITTLE Jean was the son of a baker, 

who lived, about the year 1550, in 

the Province of Languedoc. One day 

little Jean, despite the stern caution of 

his bearded pére, dabbled with some 

dough and first discovered, by happy 
chance, the secret of cookies. 


What a century-long train of youth- 
ful joy this dear little French meddler 
started! To us, to-day, the memory of 
mother’s cookies is still a strong home tie. 


But—more shame—too often we are 
breaking the tender traditions of cook- 
ies for children. 


Come mothers, let’s give our children 
a perhaps long deferred treat by making 
a batch of wholesome Crisco cookies this 
very day. The recipe given below is so 
simple that a short 20 minutes will see 
your cookies in the oven. 


Notice how quickly and easily pure 
vegetable Crisco creams with your sugar. 


Quick Oatmeal Drop Cookies 


For delicious cakes 





e ® 
NEAGLE 


To capture 


child—try this 


And if you like money-saving arithmetic, 
sharpen your pencil. For you use \% 
less Crisco than you would expensive 
butter. 


But your real reward will come a few 
minutes later when your children’s 
happy faces reveal the planting of a 
memory of you they will not soon forget. 
No need to check their eager appetites! 
For children digest Crisco foods in a 
natural, easy way. 


If you wish to double our cookie re- 
cipe and make a reserve supply—don’t 
hesitate. Crisco cookies, you know, like 
Crisco cakes, stay fresh for a surpris- 
ingly long time. 


When ordering, ask your 
grocer if he knows of any 
shortening besides Crisco 
which stays sweet and 
wholesome indefinitely 
without ice-box help. 








a te 
which stay fresh longer _ 
1 cupfuls sugar 1 teaspoonful powdered ginger ~~ —e 
1 cupful Crisco 1 cuptul stoned dates cut fine or For digestible y 
3 cupfuls rolled oats raisins and sho 7 ~it a 
2 eggs 1 teaspoonful baking soda and flaky pastry acs, if teaenach es ee 
14 cupful sour milk 2 cupfuls flour isp digestibl. = 
$ : , For crisp digestible 
1 teaspoonful powdered cinnamon 1 teaspoonful salt : 
fried foods 

Cream Crisco and sugar thoroughly together. Add eggs well : 
beaten, rolled oats, dates, salt, spices, soda dissolved in milk, and Small, mediun and large 
flour. Mix and drop from spoon on Criscoed baking tins. Bake sized caus 


in moderate oven from ten to twelve minites. Sufficient for 5 


cookies. 


Copyright api y 
The Procter & Gamble 


, Cincinnati 
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Crisco is also made and 
sold in Canada 


For Frying For Shortening 
For Cake Making 
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The Patriarch of the Peak 


And the wind kept the summit free of 
deep snow; food was there. 

The greater depth of the trench heading 
toward the cliff indicated that the goat 
had kept on, while the cougar had swung 
aside; the fork proved this. But why had 
the big cat veered off? Could it be that he 
had learned by experience of the patri- 
arch’s secret—the route of escape from 
the peak—and was craftily seeking to 
approach from the rear, by those very 
back-stairs? No other explanation seemed 
to suffice. The cougar’s advance from 
the opposite side would be covered; the 
patriarch would be watching in front. 
And suddenly it came over Gordon that if 
this were true the situation was turned 
nicely to his advantage—he would use the 
cougar to cut off the retreat of the band! 
While the mountain lion stalked from the 
rear, he would approach from the front. 


ET the time element was allimportant. 

He must reach the summit just ahead 
of the cougar. That agile killer would 
have little trouble in scaling the cliff wall 
above the roof-like ridge. Perhaps he was 
there now. Gordon could see no sign of 
the goats on the peak; it might be that the 
cougar was already feasting on his kill. 
But this seemed unlikely; surely some of 
the band would have escaped, and ere this 
would have fled down the mountain side, 
and they had not done so. 

He broke into a trot, the webbed frames 
on his feet smacking the wet snow with a 
hollow sound. In a few minutes he had 
reached the base of the cliff and was 
stripping off the snowshoes. Then, gun 
in hand he began the ascent. 

It was perilous going. The snow, 
though shallow—blown off by the wind— 
made the footholds slippery, and what 
would have been hazardous work with the 
rocks bare and dry became downright 


coquetry with death. And yet he must 
hurry. 
The climb that had once required 


thirty minutes he negotiated in but little 
more than half that time. With his pulse 
pounding in his temples like the muffled 
beat of an air-pump, and gun in readiness, 
he reached the last boulder before the 
summit and cautiously peered round it. 
The ledge was deserted. 

Mystified, Gordon crept forward. Had 
he timed his arrival too early, so that the 
goats, watching his progress up the cliff, 
had escaped before the cougar arrived? 

But at that instant there was a clatter 
of hoofs, and scarce five yards away the 
band dashed into sight—nannies and kids 
ahead, the patriarch more dignifiedly 
bringing up the rear—and Gordon thrilled 
at the bigness of him. They saw him; 
stopped stark, petrified, then whirled 
and vanished before he could throw his 
gun to his shoulder. Something he could 
not see had alarmed them; driven them 
toward him, yet in the face of death as 
personified by himself, they had quailed 
and fled back toward the first danger. 

But almost immediately they reap- 
peared—plunging wildly over the rough 
uneven rocks straight toward him. 
Gripped by blind terror, hemmed in 
between their greatest foes, they had 
chosen to bolt past the one they feared 





(Continued from page 23) 


least—they could not face that thing 
creeping up on them from the other side. 
And so close to Gordon that he could see 
the horror mirrored in’ their wide staring 
eyes so close that he had not room to aim 
and fire, they swept past him and leaped 
madly down the precipitous trail. Then 
he could have shot them down, but he 
stayed his hand. 

For the biggest one of them all—the 
regal patriarch—was missing and Gordon 
knew he could not be satisfied with any- 
thing less, nor could the leader escape. 
He took one step forward; then his gun 
automatically went to his shoulder and 
he flattened himself against a rock. 

Broadside to him, scarce more than 
sixty feet distant, was the leader, and the 
gold-beaded front sight of the rifle intu- 
itively sought a spot two inches back of 
the shoulder. Yet it was the curious 
actions of the patriarch that stayed the 
finger on the trigger. 

The bulky king of the peaks—noble at 
that moment in his white-robed magnif- 
cence—was backing slowly toward the 
edge of the cliff whence he had been wont 
to survey the valley for the approach of 
danger. His head was held low, in a 
fighting pose, and his retreat was a suc- 
cession of dignified, stiff-legged steps. He 
Was giving ground as a fencer, craftily 
never shifting his gaze from the lambent- 


eyed opponent whose tawny sinuous 
body—a study in beautiful curves and 
rippling muscles—hung close to the 


ground as it advanced, thirty feet away. 

The cougar’s lips were wrinkled until the 
two-inc h, scythe-like incisors of glistening 
ivory showed clear to the red gums; the 
jaws were set wide as though in readiness 
to fasten themselves in the other’s throat, 
while from the pinkish gullet came a 


spitting, cat-like snarl. 
It was unnerving. Gordon felt a 


prickling along his spine, yet if the patri- 
arch was moved he gave no sign. Victor 
in a thousand battles with his kind, he was 
cunning in this, the supreme test. Never 
before, perhaps, had he thus faced his 
eternal enemy, yet now there was no 
course save to go down fighting. Single- 
purposed of mind, as all the wild folk are, 
it is doubtful if at the moment he remem- 
bered the man who had cut off the band’s 
retreat. As for the cougar, he was obliv- 
ious to all save that here was food—and 
his shriveled stomach yearned in antici- 
pation. But hotter than hunger blazed 
the blood lust; it had been days since he 
had made a kil | 

And still the rifle-sight held on the 
patriarch’s heart; the pressure of an ounce 
on the hair-trigger would have broken 
the spell—blown out the life of the great 
white animal and sent the cougar scurry- 
ing. Yet for the life of him Gordon 
could not contract his forefinger. ‘The 
goat had no chance against the cougar, 
of that he was certain, yet a sporting 
instinct of fair play stayed his hand. The 
leader had deliberately sought battle 
with the mountain lion in order to cover 
the retreat of the nannies and kids; 
literally sacrificed himself. Fairer it 
would be to shoot that lean slayer, but that 





meant possible escape for the patriarch, 
and Gordon had come for meat. 

Back, back they went, until it seemed 
that one more step would send the patri- 
arch into space. ‘Then the cougar charged 
—a succession of short, business-like 
rushes. 

The patriarch reared on his hind feet, 
then with a bawl of defiance, head held 
low, drove straight at the lithe agile cat- 
like figure that flung itselfat him. It was 
a game stroke, the exhibition of a magnif- 
cent fighting spirit that asks no quarter 
nor begs off from overwhelming odds, but 
meets the end unflinchingly, and Gordon 
could have applauded. 

And it surprised the cougar. Never 
had he seen such a show of pugnacity on 
the part of a mountain goat. Yet it was 
impossible to catch him napping. Before 
the battering thrust of the patriarch 
reached him, he seemed jerked upward by 
invisible wires, then dropped on_ his 
adversary’s back. 

But as he struck—his four feet with the 
great cutting claws tearing deeply at that 
immaculate robe of white—the patriarch 
reared, his sharp horns ripping the tender 
flesh over the cougar’s vitals. With 
horrifying scream the great cat sprang 
clear. 

He crouched low again, this time on 
the very edge of the cliff, his eyes pools of 
sea-green fire, his tail whipping like a 
tormented snake, for his wound was deep 
and painful. The patriarch had wheeled, 
and was dancing on hind feet as he 
balanced for the charge. His coat was 
streaked with red, but his challenging 
battle-cry was full-throated and unwaver- 
ing as he launched his four hundred 
pounds of sinewy strength straight at that 
devilish thing before him. 

What happened then Gordon’s eyes, 
quick as they were, could scarce define. 
The patriarch’s charge carried him full to 
the cougar, who once more leaped into the 
air. Then the goat’s legs, which had 
more than once brought him up sharp on 
the edge of a precipice after a wild plunge, 
seemed to stiffen, and he stopped short. 
Yet it was so momentary that there 
seemed to be no pause in the patriarch’s 
charge. He halted just long enough for 
the cougar to alight—on the ground. 
Then, with a mighty thrust, he hurled the 
killer——a_ writhing screaming thing of 
claws oa legs—out into space. 

And, head held high, triumphant, vic- 
tor in battle with a worthy foe, he bawled 
his saga, a pean of rejoicing that was at 
once an assurance to his band—now safe 
in the valley—and a challenge to all the 
world. It was a moment superb. 


ORDON felt his breath suck inward 

silently. He seemed to be returning to 
himself after a thousand years of detach- 
ment; he was leaning against the rock, 
his right cheek to the rifle stock, the fore- 
sight trained on the vital spot back of the 
foreleg, his right forefinger tightening on 
the trigger. And he discovered that i 
had a sudden loathing for himself—at 
what he was about to do. It was as 
though a voice spoke in his ear, excori- 
ating him, calling him murderer, betraycr, 
and a morta! offender in the eyes of the 
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THe Hood Service Man guides you to the authorized 
Hood Dealer. 

He marks the doorway of a fair minded dealer 
interested in giving you the maximum return for 
your money — one who works on a fair margin and 
establishes fair prices to all. 

You don’t need to bargain for a discount when 
he quotes you a price — he will quote you his best 
price at the outset. 

Try his service and a Hood Tire — we know that 
we can safely recommend both. 



































At the Sign of The Hood Service Man 
in your Neighborhood 


“This little fellow 
puts ~HOOD> in your 


neighborhood” 
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The 


Supreme Peing who kolds the 
of the wild folk in His hand. 

The patriarch, 2s if a sixth sense had 
just informed him of Cordon’s presence, 
turned from his surveillerce of the valle: 
and gazed at the man. [n the petriarch’s 
eyes there was no fear. He bnew that 
this man personifed death, ard he faced 
it stoically 


If the re was cscer pe, he did not. see k 
it. Mayhap he hed a sudden feeling 
of sympathy and friendtiness for this 


man 





de stiny 





-atriarch of the Peak: Kenneth 
“God forgive me—we must have 
meat!” 


\bove the rifle sights lay the panorama 
of the upper valley, and as Gordon 
breathed the words there suddenly moved 
vision a cluster of black dots, 
coming in a direction that would take 
them past the base of the cliff. Wolves, 
perhaps. Put no! Among them there 
was an occasional dull glint, as 1f struck 
by the sun \ tardy band of elk, all but 
trapped by the storm, was making its way 
toward the lowlands where they should 


into | IS 








Gilbert cre 
have been weeks before. In the deep 


snow he could be sure of getting at least 
a couple of them, and they were set to 
pass right by him. 

There was gratitude in Gordon’s heart 
as he lowered the gun; then, holding it 
in one hand, he began the descent. 
“Venison’ Ss better than goat meat any 

he told himself. 

\bove, the patriarch still watched him 
with the curious inscrutable eyes of the 
wild kindred, whose depths no man may 
fathom nor understand. : 


day!’ 


‘Stick Around, Bill!” 


He found Schott’s addr ss aft once, nd 
there happened fortunately to be but on 


It might not be the one, but Bill took the 


chance. Having first called on a lawyer, 
he called on Schott. Schott was not at 
home, but his wife was, and Bill readily 


confirmed his opinion that he had found 
the right place. Schott himself, 
wife, was out on his farm working. 

“You take the Meadowvale Sine 
Hillcrest, the cars are marked—and 
off at Meadow vale,” she directed. 

An hour later Bill turned in to an 
old-fashioned farmhouse and_ followed 


said his 


through a lane to a far feld where a man 
was cultiv ating potatoes 
“Mr. Schott?” inquired Bill 
Ves.” 
“T called at your place in town. Your 


wife says you are very anxious to sell this 


place.” 
““Well—yes, I am.” 
“T’m interested. How much land have 
your” 
‘A hundred and sixty acres. About 
fifty-three is first-class land. ‘There’s 


about fifteen acres of broken ground in 


woods. ‘The rest would be good land if 
it was drained. But I can’t afford to 
drain it. Besides, my wife wants to stay 


in town.” 
“What is your price?” 


“Well, I’ve been holding it for twelve 
thousand. If you are really interested, 


down a little. No, I'll 
I want to get out from 
take—well, 


I would come 
come down a lot. 
under. For spot cash, I’ll 
ten thousand.” 

Bill considered for a moment. “If it’s 
what [ want,” he said, “I’ll pay twelve. 
If it’s what I want, it'll be worth twelve 
tome. Show me over it.” 

A good deal became clear to Bill in the 
ensuing forty minutes. If Gorm was 
right about the road—and he almost cer- 
tainly was—the land undoubtedly would 
be worth a good many times twelve thou- 
sand; if not ten times, as Gorm had esti- 
mated, well, anyway five or six times. 
He knew what Harkins would say—“Take 
a chance!” 

“Tl pay you twelve hundred down, 
Mr. Schott, and the balance in five weeks, 
or forfeit my twelve hundred,” said Bill. 

“Done!” cried Schott. with ill-sup- 
pressed eagerness. 

They went up to the house and signed 
the preliminary papers. 

“You had any experience farming?” 
inquired Schott, when it was done. 

“Not a bit.” 


Continued from page 39 


Well, vou can learn,” said Schott. 
“The corn’s doin’ fine, [ will say that. 
\nd you'll get a right good crop of early 
potatoes. By next year you'll know a lot 


more about it. Then, any time you need 
advice, you just feel free to call on me. 
III be d to help you out.” 

[1.L had no ditkculty when he returned 


to town 1n finding the offce of Rudolph 
Gorm. Fortunately, too, he found Gorm 
init. The Schott tract proved an open 
sesame to Gorm’s sanctum. As he en- 
tered the room, Gorm wheeled about in 
his chair, and said: 

“Hello, Bill.” 

Bill grinned. “Why, yes 
right. But take a good look at me, 
Gorm ag 

Gorm pushed down the spectacles that 
had been resting on his forehead, and with 
them on his nose he favored Bill with a 
prolonged gp sand And during that 
scrutiny Mr. Gorm’s face turned from a 
sallow gray to a livid purple. 

Good Lord!” he gasped finally. “You 
ain’t Bill! And I—there in the Raines- 
boro—I—I—”’ 

“Exactly,” said Bill. ‘“‘Youdid. And, 
following your no doubt excellent advicé, 
I went out and bought the Schott tract.” 
7 Rudolph Gorm was breathing very 
vard. 


*T think,” 


it’s Bill, all 
Mr. 


said Bill, “that Bill’s father 
would be glad—way off in Alaska and out 
of touch with things as he is—if you 
would deal with me and buy it for him.” 

Gorm swallowed two or three times 
with obvious difficulty, and became once 
more capable of speech. 

a low much?” 

“Don’t you think twenty-five thousand 
is enough for Bill’s father to get out of it? 
Say a hundred thousand for me—not all 
clear profit, though, because I had to buy 
the land.” 

“You're crazy,” bawled Gorm angrily. 
“Not very,” said Bill coolly. “Think 
it over at your leisure. Suppose I can’t 
sell it now. After thirty days, any time 
after the railway report comes out. . .” 
Gorm was breathing in a way that was 
really alarming. Bill preferred not to be 
present if the man was going to have an 
apoplectic fit. 
“You're a busy 
won’t detain you longer. 


man. So am I. I 


But I think 


you'd better try to get in touch with Bill’s 
unless you 


father—by cable or somehow 





feel like taking the responsibility for the 

hundred thousand yourself. 

‘Any time you want me, my name ts 
Follett, and I’m at the Rainesboro Hotel. 
Good afternoon, Mr. Gorm.” 

And Bill went out with, apparently, the 
utmost confidence in himself. Neverthe- 
less, those were uneasy days that followed 
for him. A hundred times a day the dis- 
agreeable notion assailed him that he had 
sunk twelve hundred dollars in a bottom- 
less well. And yet, he couldn’t see how 
he could fail to recover it, either. If the 
cards were all on the table, he couldn't 
lose. Just one trump misplaced, though, 
and Bill was. As often as the fore- 
boding assailed him, he crushed it reso- 
lutely down. Gorm’s very anger was 
strongly circumstantial. Moreover, Bill 
had an idea, from certain things that Miss 
Harvey had let drop, that the father of 
Bill and Gorm were running hand-in- 
glove, and that no little part of Gorm’s 
distress was occasioned by his fear lest 
Bill’s father should suspect him of having 
gummed things. Gorm would be held 
responsible for the fiasco. No doubt he 
would be too much involved with them 
to want to quarrel. He would perhaps 
pocket the loss rather than do so. It 
would prove cheaper in the end. So Bill 
reasoned, rather doubtfully. 

It took Gorm six days to decide that 
twenty-five thousand was, on the — 
better than nothing. He intimated « 
much to Bill by telephone that evening. 

“Fine,” said Bill cordially. “I'll be 
round at your office with the deed at ten 
in the morning. Please have a certified 
check ready.” 

Bill at once called on Schott. 

“Mr. Schott,” said he, “I offered you 
twelve thousand for your farm. ‘That 
was two thousand more than you asked 
me. Tomorrow I’m going to pay you. 
The price is satisfactory, and you have 
no complaint to offer?” 

“Not me,” said Schott emphatically. 
“T’m glad to get rid of it.” 

“The reason I ask is this,” said Bill. 
“T’m going to resell your farm tomorrow 
for one hundred thousand dollars.” 

Schott’s face exhibited nothing but a 
pained disbelief. 

“Straight goods, Schott,” said Bill. “And 
youcan’t stopme. According to the papers 
we signed the other day, I’ve a legal right 
to resell at any time, providing I pay your 
price within the five weeks. It’s all strictly 
legal. I consulted an attorney befor 
saw you. It’s plain, legitimate business. 
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How Famous ‘ Movie Stars 


Keep Their Hair Beautiful 


The Secret of Having Soft, Silky, Bright. 
Fresh- Looking Hair 


TUDY the pictures of these beauti- 

ful women and you will see just how 
KY much their hair has to do with their 
appearance. 

Beautiful hair is not a matter of luck, 
it is simply a matter of care. 

You, too, can have beautiful hair, if 
you care for it properly. Beautiful 
hair depends aimost entirely upon the 
care you eive it. 

Shampooing is always the most im- 
portant thing. 

It is the shampooing which brings out 
the real life and luster, natural wave and 
color, and makes vour hair soft, fresh 
and luxuriant. 

When your hair is dry, dull and 
heavy, lifeless, stiff and gummy, and 
the strands cling together, and it feels 
harsh and disagreeable to the touch, it 
it because your hair has not been sham- 
pooed properly. 

When your hair has been shampooed 

properly, and is thoroughly clean, it will 
be glossy, smooth and bright, delight- 
fully fresh-looking, soft and silky. 

While your hair must have frequent 
and regular washing to keep it beautiful, 
it cannot stand the harsh effect of ordi- 
The free alkali in ordinary 
makes the 


nary soaps. 
soaps soon dries the scalp, 
hair brittle and ruins it. 

That is why leading motion picture 
stars and discriminating women, every- 

re, now use Mulsthed cocoanut oil 
This clear, pure and entirely 
product cannot possibly in- 
jure, and it does not dry the scalp or 
make the hair brittle, no matter how 
often you use it. 

If you want to see how really beautiful 

tcan make your hair look, just follow 
this simple method: 


A Simple, Easy Method 


‘IRST, put two or three teaspoonfuls 
of Mulsified in a cup or glass with a 
]ittle warm water. Then wet the hair 


mpoo. 


ore isele Ss 





and scalp with clear warm water. Pour 
the Mulsified evenly over the hair and 
rub it thoroughly all over the scalp and 
throughout the entire length, down to 
the ends of the hair. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls will make 
an abundance of rich, creamy lather. 
This should be rubbed in thoroughly and 
briskly with the finger tips, so as to 
loosen the dandruff and small particles 
of dust and dirt that stick to the scalp 

After rubbing in the rich, creamy 
Mulsified lather, rinse the hair and scalp 
thoroughly —alwavs using clear, fresh, 
warm water. Then use another applica- 
tion of Mulsified, again working’up a 
lather and rubbing it in briskly as before. 

Two waters are usually sufficient for 
washing the hair, but sometimes. the 
third is necessary. 

You can easily tell, for when the hai 
is perfectly clean, it will be soft and 
silky in the water, the strands will fall 
apart easily, each separate hair floating 
alone in the water, and the entire mass, 
even while wet, will feel loose, fluffy and 
light to the touch and be so clean it will 
fairly squeak when you pull it through 
your fingers. 


Rinse the Hair Thoroughly 


“HIS is very important. After the 
final washing, the hair and scalp 
should be rinsed in at least two changes 
of good warm water and followed with a 
rinsing in cold water. 
W hen Vou have rinsed the hair th 1Or- 





oughly, wring it as drv as you can; finish 
by rubbing it with a towel, shaking it 
and flufiing it until itis dry. Then give 
it a good brushing. 

After a Mulsihed shampoo vou will 


find the hair will dry quickly and evenly 
and have the appearance of being much 
thicker and heavier than it is. 

If you want to always be remembered 
for your beautiful, well-kept hair, make 
it a rule to set a certain day each week 
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Mulsttied cocoanut oil shampoo 


regular weekly shampooing will 


for a 
This 
keep the scalp soft and the hair fine and 


silky, bright, fresh-looking and fluffy, 
wavy and easy to manage —and it will 
be noticed and admired by everyone 

You can get Mulsitied at anv drug 
store or toilet goods counter, anywhere 
in the world. A bottle should 
last for month 


Makes Your Hair Beautiful 
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“But I suppose I’ve got an impractical, 
romantic streak in me. If I hadn’t hap- 
pened to sit in on the information that the 
P. and R. V. Railway wants your land 
has to have it, in fact—Gorm would have 
screwed you down to about eight thou- 
sand, and you'd have taken it, and then 
he’d have turned around and sold it to 
the railway for a hundred thousand or 
more. “Them as has, gits’, you know. 
It’s a good old motto still. And I guess 
Gorm and the Trueways, father and son, 
have been skimming most of the cream in 
Rainesboro for some time. ‘This is just 
once that something slipped. 

“T could have done the same thing. 
But the other day you told me quite a 
little about your life. You’ve hung on 
to this place for thirty-five years, you and 
your wife. You’ve cleared it, worked it, 
improved it, sweat blood to clear off the 
mortgages on it—it’s part and parcel of 
you. If anybody on earth is entitled to 
a bonus on it why, that’s you. And I 
simply haven’t the nerve to come along 
and skim off all the cream. I’m after a 
stake to put me through school and to get 
married on—that’s all. 

“You come with me to Gorm’s office 
tomorrow morning and I'll give you a 
check for twenty-five thousand less the 
twelve hundre d I’ve paid you. 

“You ain’t crazy, are you?” 
Schott. 

“T don’t think so,” said Bill. 
you come?” 


’ demanded 


“Will 


‘Stick Around, Bill!’’ 








Nha me,” said Schott fervently, 
Bill laughed. 

The following noon Bill and Nance 
Harvey again had lunch at the Raines- 
boro Hotel. One of the first things she 
asked him was if he had found a job to 
his liking. 

“Well, yes,” 
her pointedly. 

“One that will keep you pretty busy?” 

“That depends a good deal upon you,” 
replied Bill. 

“Upon me?” said Miss Harvey, both 
smiling and flushing. “How odd! I 
don’t at all know what you mean.” 

“You will know,” said Bill, “long be- 
fore the summer is over.” 

“You're very cryptic,” 
Harvey. 

“T wish you’d tell me, straight and out,” 
said Bill earnestly, “taking into consider- 
ation the other Bill and all his million, 
and the fact that I shall have only about 
three thousand a year until I land a job, 
and that my schooling is a long way from 
being over—I wish you’d tell me whether 
I’m wasting my time sticking around 
Rainesboro?” 

The flush in Miss Harvey’s cheeks 
deepened, became lovelier and lovelier. 

“Tsn’t it a little soon for me to say?” 
she asked. “And besides, aren’t you beg- 
ging the question a little?’ But she 
added: “I don’t know—but—I should 


admitted Bill, looking at 


retorted Miss 


Alexander Hull 
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hate to have you go—before I know. If 
you. . .money is nothing to me!” 

And Bill knew that what she meant 
was that Bill—the other Bill—was noth- 
ing to her. 

““So—stick around, Bill,” said Miss 
Harvey, very softly. “Stick around!” 

As they were later leaving the dining- 
room a messenger-boy handed Bill a tele- 
gram. It said: 


“Good town. 
day. Why not reply. 


Have job. Twelve 
Harkins.” 


Bill handed it to Miss Harvey. “I 
told you how I happened to come here,” 
he said. 

She nodded. 

“Guess I'd better answer,” said Bill, 
And he concocted the following: 


“Piker stuff. Just made seventy-five 
thousand. More much More to follow. 


Bill.” 


It is significant that Miss Harvey did 
not inquire what Bill meant by more with 
a capital M. But. 

“You made all that since you came 
here?” she demanded. “I didn’t think 
you'd done a lick of work. How—” 

“T haven’t,” said Bill, grinning. “Not 
a lick. Bill Trueway and his father—or 
Rudie Gorm—or somebody—just handed 
it to me on a silver platter. If you’d like 
to hear—” 

“Tell me!” 


commanded Miss Harvey. 





The Bandit Who Became Sheriff 


“Who will kill you?” asked Phleger. 

“Plummer threatened it.” 

“Not a man here dare shoot you.” And 
Phleger emphasized the decl: A ation with 
a description of the enemy’s ancestry. 
Plummer made a thrust forward for 
Phleger’s pistol, but was thrown to the 
floor by the doughty Harry who, drawing 
another pistol from his belt, aimed the 
two weapons at the gang. 

“Come, Hank,” said he. ‘“‘Let’s leave.” 

And this Damon and Pythias of the 
Montana mines, shoulder to shoulder, 
facing their enemies, backed out. In his 
room, his nerve at last broken, Crawford 
lay down and cried himself to sleep, while 
the tougher-fibered Phleger, pistol at 
hand, watched all night. About mid- 
night came a rap on the door, but at 
Phleger’s warning that he meant to shoot 
the intruder retreated. 

All disguise was now off. Plummer, de- 
termined on the death of Crawford, 
stalked him for days, awaiting a favorable 
opportunity. One morning while Craw- 
ford was drinking a cup of coffee, a friend 

carrying a rifle entered to tell him that 
Plummer was at that moment seeking 
him. Through a window he beheld Plum- 
mer, rifle in hand, coming up the street. 
He stopped directly opposite the cabin 
and, back turned to them, faced the door 
of Crawford’s shop. Resting one foot on 
the spoke of a wagon-wheel, Plummer 
placed his rifle across his knee, grasping 
it as if ready to fire at a moment’s notice. 

“Now’s the time, Hank,” urged the 


(Continued from page 33) 


friend with the rifle, pressing it upon 
Crawford, ‘‘go get him.” 

Crawford stepped out and, resting the 
rifle across a log projecting from the cor- 
ner of the cabin, blazed away. The ball, 


entered Plummer’s right elbow. Plum- 
: : 
mer rose and faced Crawford. 
“Fire away, you coward,” he cried. 


Crawford accepted the invitation, but 
excitement had shaken his nerves and he 
missed. Plummer, escorted by his sater- 
lites, walked to his cabin. 

Crawford, by taking a little used trail 
for two hundred and eighty miles, man- 
aged to get away with his life. At Fort 
Benton he was protected by Factor Daw- 
son from the menace of three of Plum- 
mer’s rufhans who had pursued him from 
Bannack. When spring came, Crawford 
took passage for the States. 


A Strange Operation 


Plummer’s wound was a bad one and 
his surgeon, Dr. Glick, thought that am- 
putation alone could save his life. But 
Plummer, who had many enemies and 
who by a similar misadventure had lost 


the ready use of the other hand, realized 
that his very life depended on the saving 
of the right hand, and refused to consent 
to the 
reluctantly consented to operate for the 
removal of Crawford’s bullet. T 
tion promised to prove as hazardous for 
the surgeon as amputation might be for 


amputation. The surgeon most 


The opera- 





the patient. Just as Glick was about to 
begin, two of Plummer’s men, one of 
whom, Bill Hunter, was armed with 
shotgun, entered the room. Glick was 
informed that if he cut an artery or the 
patient died, Hunter would blow the top 
of his head off. Glick understood so per- 
fectly the character of the scoundrel that 
on the night of the crisis in Plummer’s 
condition—for it seemed for days that the 
patient could not survive—he slept with 
boots and spurs on, while a friend held his 
horse, concealed in the bushes near the 
hut in which Plummer lay. But on that 
night came a change for the better in 
Plummer’s condition and the surgeon’s 
life was spared, although the probe for the 
ball had proved a failure. 

Plummer finally recovered his health 
and the use of the arm. After his death, 
less than a year later, it was found that 
the bullet had passed into the marrow of 
the bone and, its progress checked by the 
bones of the hand, stopped at the wrist. 
But in that brief time the bullet, from 
Plummer’s assiduous pistol practise, had 
become as smooth as polished silver. 

With the use of his pistol-hand restored 
and Crawford beyond the reach of his 
vengeance, Plummer thirsted for the blood 
of Phleger. He missed no opportunity for 
contact with Crawford’s erstwhile ally 
and, by constantly pressing him to drink 
and the tender of other civilities, to pro- 
mote the opportunities for proximity that 
might afford the pretext for a quarrel. 

With characteristic duplicity, Plummer 
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“Where Shall We Go This Year?” 


A hundred years ago the man who went from Cincinnati to Washington 
made his will, carefully instructed wife and children concerning his affairs and gave 
them a tearful blessing before starting on his long journey. Travel for pleasure was 
practically unknown. The individual was static, or fairly so at least, in his own 
community. 


But the chief characteristic of the present age is the mobility of the individual. 
Never before have as many people moved about over such great distances in as short 
a time as today. Sixty years ago it cost a thousand dollars and required six weeks to 
cross the continent; today the expenditure of time and money for the same trip is 
less than one-sixth. But careful planning is a greater necessity than ever, because 


time has become very valuable. 


That you may use your time to’ best advantage; that your journey may be 
pleasant, let SUNSET help you. If you are planning to visit any part of the West 
by rail, motor or airplane, if you intend visiting Hawaii, South Seas or the Orient, if 
you of the West are preparing to go to the Atlantic Coast or across to Europe, ask 


SUNSET for information and guidance. 


The SUNSET Guide Post stands ready to supply information concerning 
the worth-while things to see, to lay out itineraries, to make reserva- 
tions,—train, steamship, auto, airplane or hotel,—to ascertain rates, 
prices and costs by land and by sea. To motor tourists, we can furnish 
information concerning the best roads and their condition, indicate 
camping places, advise about equipment. 


Tell us your destination, the available time, the mode of <junset 
locomotion and we'll do the rest, asking nothing except your 
gratitude. 


Put your travel questions up to us today 


The SUNSET 
GUIDE POST 


460 Fourth Street San Francisco, Cal. 
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56 The Bandit Who Became Sheriff: John L. Considine 


reinforced this friendly front by treach- 
“There was a time 


erous professions. 
when I would have killed you, Harry,” 


he would say, “but I have had time to 
How 
could I find it in my heart to harm a man 
who proved himself as loyal as you have 


think that over, and I regret it. 


been to Crawford?” 


But Phleger was not to be hoodwinked 
While his left 


into a lapse of vigilance. 


hand conveyed the glass of Plummer’s 
treacherous hospitality to his lips his right 


ever rested on his pistol-butt. 
One day 


his rey olve r. 


the barrel so the muzzle 


Phleger 


Plummer, conversing with 
Phleger, was expatiating on the merits of 
He drew it out as if to illus- 
trate the particular point on which he 
was discoursing, and eventually shifted 
pointed at 
As he did so, he observed that 


August, 1922 


Phleger’s revolver was leveled at his own 
heart. He concluded that a distrust so 
invincible was not to be overcome, and 
never troubled Phleger again. 

A few months later a vigilance com- 
mittee was organized, the respectable 
element gave this committee its full sup- 
port and Sheriff Plummer was among the 
first ornaments to dangle from the stout 
limb of a tree. 





Does Your Job Fit You? 


Vicksburg. 
never losing faith. 


took time to think about them.” 


Saunders is president of the company 
now. As f; ir as person. il adv ancement 1s 
concerned he has about reached the top, 
but he’s working harder today than ever. 
He wants to do in the next three years more 
business than he has done in the past ten. 


“No man ever really gets to the top,’ 
he said, 
down and take 


at the top is mistaken. 
man on and on. 


mountain farther ahead. 
“My biggest job, and, incidentally the 


biggest ple: asure I get out of my work, is 
he expl: ined. sig as 


man_ building,” 
my work has been to me, much as I have 


enjoyed it, far bigger is the thought that 
making 
men find 
themselves, lifting them from salaries of 
a month to earnings of 


instrumental in 
thousands of 


have been 
hundreds and 


$100 and $12 
$5,000, $8,000 oa $10,000 a year, giving 
them better positions in life and making 
them stronger, better men. 


done 


hundreds of men here and there who own 


Just by never losing heart, 
Of course there were 
periods of discouragement but we never 


“or to a place where he can lie 
it easy. The man who 
thinks that the easy seats are somewhere 
There is always 
something beckoning the right kind of a 
There’s always a higher 


There is 
real satisfaction—a sense of something 
in looking over the country seeing 


Continued from page 29) 


their own homes and are able to give their 
never dreamed of, 
and then thinking that possibly all this 
wouldn’t have been true if I hadn’t come 
[ know that the man who makes 
two blades of grass grow where one grew 
before is performing service, but the man 
is doing the 


families things they 


along. 


finder, the man_ builder 


greater work. 


‘To go out into the stores, the offices, 
the hotels, and seek out men plodding 
along trying to support their families; to 
take them out, guide them, build them up, 
inspire 
them with confidence and enthusiasm— 
that’s better than merely making money. 
I hunt men to be, not employees, but 
workers, helpers for their own 


give them real responsibilities, 


fellow 


company, not mine.” 


[he achievements of Saunders read like 
height of his 
every 
Sut since he came to the Foren 


man at the 
possession 


those of a 
strength, in 
faculty. 
Coast twelve years ago Saunders had bec 
only half a man, never free from the care 
of the Hardly an hour since he 
joined the compeny of which he is now 


of his 


doctors. 


president that he has not had to fight off 


pain and sickness. 


But he 


has been so exalted with the 
possibilities of the work yet undone that 





he has never stopped, even in the hospital. 
Business men calling his office would be 
connected with his ’phone at the hospital. 
Not for a day, save that immediately 
following an operation, has he lost touch 
with the progress of the company. 

“T couldn’t,” he said. “When a man 
leads an organization he has got to be an 
inspiration to his men. A complainer 
isn’t much of an inspiration. I have had 
men come into my office and throw them- 
selves in a chair, discouraged and out. | 
have lifted those men and stood them on 
their feet and sent them out encouraged 
and ready to start again. And while I 
talked my head hurt so badly I could 
hardly see the man I was working with.” 

I was curious to note that in the two 
hours’ talk with Saunders he never once 
used the words vim, pep, snap, zip, punch, 
jazz, virile. He’s an enthusiast, first, 
last and all the time, but he doesn’t pound 
his desk, scatter papers all over the floor, 
yell at the stenographer and burst into 
flights of oratory about what he’s going to 
do. He doesn’t stand up on his hind legs, 
beat his chest and bellow for “more life 
there.” 

His enthusiasm isn’t that brand. His 
is the inside kind which works quietly, 
persistently, swiftly, without jar, intoxi- 
cating his fellow workers by its example, 
not by the noise it makes. 


The Yellowstone and a Tin Boat 


we both grinned, shook hands and apolo- 
gized to each other. I apologized to Joe 
for seeming to have aided and abetted 
“Lefty” in trying to get away with the 
moss agate, and Joe apologized to me for 
that warning about the Yellowstone. 

Ten minutes sufficed to knock off the 
crate and set the boat up on the floor of 
the blacksmith shop. It consisted of 
bow and a stern section, each about seven 
feet in length and provided with a thwart 
and water-tight compartment. Indeed, 
each section was really a complete boat in 
itself, awkward in shape, to be sure, yet 
something that would float on an even 
keel and which could be propelled by oars 
or paddles. Bolting these two sections 
together produced a fourteen-foot skiff of 
astonishingly good lines. The sides, it is 
true, were inches lower than I would liked 
to have had them, but there was some- 
thing distinctly heartening in the fine 


Continued from page 32 


flare of the bows and the pronounced sheer 
of the little craft. Heartening, 
the comment of the helper working to 
patch up a gunwale smashed in transit. 
He said it was the darndest hard tin he 
ever tried to put a drill through. Equally 
reassuring was the blacksmith’ s complaint 
over the trouble he was having in hammer- 
ing out a number of little dents. 

The bright little shallop looked so in- 
herently water-worthy that I dragged it 
down to the river and jumped in without 
further misgivings. Its lightness was 
highly refreshing, especially when I re- 
membered the back-breaking job it had 
been dragging for only a few feet the 
wooden skiff I had used on the lower Col- 
umbia. Built to be pulled from the for- 
ward section, carrying its load aft, it was 
down heavily by the head until | trimmed 


also, was 


ship by taking in the blacksmith. My own 
sodden two hundred and forty pounds still 
brought it a bit too low by the bows, but | 
readily saw how the weight of my outht 
and ballast would correct this until [ 
shipped my outboard motor at Bismarck. 
The trial was eminently satisfactory. | 
dodged back and forth across the current, 
ran a short riffle, and then swung round 
and pulled right back up through it. Som« 
water was shipped, but not enough to 
bother. There would be no dearth of 
dampness in the real rapids, I could see; 
but those air-chambers should float het 
through in one way or another, and wate! 
was easily dumped at the first eddy. 

I felt game to trust myself out alone 
with her day or night. And that is just 
what I did, and for something like sixty 
or seventy days and nights. Saucy and 
spirited, and at times wilful, as she proved 
to be, my confidence was never betrayed. 
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o'clock of the morning of June thirtieth, 
but various odds and ends of delays and 
interruptions held us over an hour. Most 
of these were in the form of elderly ladies 
who had lost near relatives in the river and 
chose this as the fitting occasion to tell me 
about it. I have i 


We had planned to push.off by nine 


some recollection of 


speaking with a friend or connection of | 


Sydney Lamartine. Sydney had died from 
some cause I made out, but whether from 
- river or not I did not learn. Some one 

e chimed in with a boat-upset story just 
at that juncture and things got a bit 
mixed. I was mighty sorry to hear about 
Lamartine, though. He pulled a strong 
oar and had no end of nerve—real river 
stuff. 

When I came to ask the blacksmith how 
much I owed him, he scratched his head 
for a few moments and then asked if | 
thought a dollar would be too much. As 
the boat had been round his shop three or 
four days, with himself or a helper tinker- 
ing on little things about it much of the 
time out of pure kindliness, I told him | 
did not think it was and asked him to let 
me take his picture for fear I would never 
find another like him. I needn’t have 
worried on that score, however. From 
first to last, practically all of the people | 
had to do with along each of the three 
great rivers I navigated had to be pressed 
before they would take any pay at all for 
services. 

Joe Evans, pushing off in his canoe 
from the dock of his river home a couple 
of hundred yards below, was the signal for 
casting off. The current caught the bow 
as the honest blacksmith relinquished the 
painter and the boat swung quickly into 
the stream. Some boys raised a spatter- 
ing cheer, the people who had lost rela- 
tives and friends in the river shook their 
heads dubiously, and Pete Nelson, raising 
three fingers aloft, shouted: ‘“‘Here’s 
luck!’ He seemed a good deal elated be- 
cause the Chief of Police was going away. 

We were off—or nearly so. When I 
turned from the crowd’s acclaim to con 
ship I discovered a good thick stream of 
green water slopping in now over one 
quarter, now over the other. And which- 
ever side it splashed from, Pete was get- 
ting the full benefit of it. “I hate to start 
crabbing at this stage, Skipper,” he said 
with a wry grin, “but 1 it’s that ol sortie» d 
ballast of yours that’s doing 1 it. It’s put- 
ting her rails right under.” 

I squinted critically down the port gun- 
wale; then down the starboard. When 
she rode on an even keel either rail was a 
good two inches above water. But when 
she lurched in even the gentlest swell, one 
rail or the other went a good inch under. 
“You're right,” I acquiesced. ‘“‘Heave it 
over. 

All down through the town they were 
waving us kindly farewells from the bank, 
and at the H street bridge, where ‘‘Buck- 
skin Jim” Cutler had been picked up the 
night before, we ran the gauntlet of an- 
other crowd. Then the people began to 
thin out and we had the river to ourselves. 
With the main channel streaming white a 
few hundred yards ahead I settled to the 
oars for the sharp initiatory test | knew 
awaited us there. We had closed up to 
within fifty feet of Joe by now, and saw 
for the first time the remarkable precau- 
tionary measures he had taken to insure 
the safety of himself and his canoe. For 
himself he had a blown-up football tied to 
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the back of his belt, an arrangement very 
similar to the block of wood Chinese 
houseboat dwellers tie to their boys, 
though not to their comparatively worth- 
less female children. Along both gun- 
wales of the canoe were further air instal- 
lations— these in the form of long lengths 
of inflated inner tubes. The practical 
worth of the latter contrivances was to be 
se inside of half a minute. Of the 


icacy of a football tied to the back of 


he belt as a life-preserver I had some 
doubts. It seemed to me, however, that 
the elevation of that particular section of 
the anatomy could only be secured at the 
cost of putting the head under water. Not 
being quite sure, I deemed it best not to 
shake Joe’s ilonce by telling him of 
my doubts. 

The Yellowstone divides a 


The Yellowstone 








and a Tin Boat: 


with its inner-tube bilge keels, no less 
than the bobbing of that football life- 
preserver, lent touches to the picture that 
could have been blocked in by no other 
media. But what made Joe’s piloting fail 
to qualify was the fact that instead of try- 
ing to find the channel he was trying to 
find floaters—to earn one or both of those 
twenty-five dollar rewards that were 
offered for the finding of the bodies of the 
people drowned the previous week. 

wanted all the deep, clear, unobstructed 
channel there was to be had; the very 
nature of Joe’s quest kept him edging in 
toward snags and bars and_ shallows. 
These little incidentals didn’t bother him 
a bit. The instant he saw the water shoal- 
ing dangerously he simply jumped over- 
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cascading off to the right seemed to {fill 
the bill, but by a narrow squeeze. A 
rough tumble of green-white water drove 
full at a caving gravel bank, reared up 
and fell over on its back ina curling wave, 
serpentined between the out-reaching 
claws formed by the roots of two pros- 
trate cottonwood trees, and then recoy- 
ered from its tantrum in a diminuendo . 
whirlpools in the embrasure of a brow 
cliff. It was the kind of a place which you 
knew you could run if all went right, but 
which you usually didn’t try for fear that 
one of a half dozen things might go wrong. 
I should hardly have tackled it in cold 
blood, even in a boat I was thoroughly 
used to; but I had just enough dander up 
over the prospect of another bumping on 
Joe’s bar to be just a bit 





careless of consequences. 





half mile or so above the 
Main street bridge, not far 
from the point where Jim 
Cutler was knocked from 
his raft. 

The currents of the respec- 
tive channels come together 
almost at right angles, that 
of the main one flowing at 
perhaps eight miles an hour. 
Ordinarily [ would have 
eased into this by running 
parallel to it and conforming 
my course to the direction of 
the stronger current. In my 
anxiety to get quick way on 
across the current, however, 
I did not take the time to do 
this. On the contrary, in- 
deed, pulling as hard as I 
could, I drove the light skiff 


almost head-on into’ the 
swiftly speeding green bolt 
of the main current. The 


effect, naturally, was some- 
thing like that of a man’s 
walking into the side of 
moving street car. The boat 
did precisely what a man 
walking into a car would do— 
went reeling and staggering 
sideways in an effort to keep 
from rolling over and over. 
She spun round twice before 
I got her under control, and of 
course shipped a lot of green 
water—all of it in Holt’s 
section. It wasn’t enough to bother 
much, though, and I had no trouble in pull- 
ing clear of the danger point with yards 
to spare. Holt went quietly to baling. 

There was less excuse for Joe’s having 
trouble at this point, because it was 
almost in his back yard—one of his fa- 
vorite fishing rifles, in fact. It may be 
that the fact that I was crowding him 
closely from behind made him nose into 
the main channel faster than he would 
have done had he been on his own. I was 
too busy with my own troubles to see 
what happened to him, so could only 
judge from the tremolo of his high-keyed 
cursing. Holt, however, who had a grand- 
stand seat for the twin performances, said 
that the canvas c: anoe was danwe: just 
about on its beams’ ends, and that noth- 
ing but the newly installed water-line air- 
chambers prevented a complete swamp- 
ing. 

It didn’t take us long to discover that 
as a pilot Joe was not an asset. Personally 








he was a source of never ending delight; 
His funny little craft 


also artistically. 





Police Dog 


By Marjorie Sutherland 


I walk alone in the still-shod night, 
Down by the lilacs, out of their sight, 


Where the wind smells wrong 
But the stars stand right. 


The hours of the night have a brisker way 
Than the crawling prison hours of day 


In the sleek soft house 
Where the women purr. 


The hours of night have the old faint tang 
Of the nights out there where the bullets sang 


In the dull blue air, 
In the stiff red mud. 


Curse such a fate for an old-time vet, 
To be kept for a drooling baby’s pet, 


By a front door mat 
In a humdrum street! 


I was over the dip at the 
head of that chute before I 
knew it—likewise, out into 
swirls at the foot of it. I 
was conscious only of a sud- 
den dive, the loom of the 
back-curling wave—which the 
skiff, heeling half over, was 
taking as a racing car rounds 
a steeply-banked turn—a 
tangle of roots to left and 
right, and then the serpentin- 
ing through the whirlpools. 
She had hardly shipped a 
bucket of solid water—mostly 
over her bows as she tipped 
off the curling wave. 

Joe was quite handsome 
about having his _pilotage 
flaunted. The first thing he 
did after catching up with us 
was to apologize again for 
having warned about run- 
ning the upper river. The 
good chap seemed really to 
think that some skill had 
been displayed in running 
that chute. As a matter of 
fact, I simply headed in and 
let the current do the rest. 
Pete said I backed water 
sharply to keep from ram- 
ming the gravel bank, and 
that we both fended with 





board, grabbed his feather-weight craft by 
the nose and trotted right out on dry land. 

Now this wouldn’t have troubled seri- 
ously if—save the mark!—I had also been 
using an unladen canvas canoe. But with 
my outfit, a passenger, and a boat whose 
ability to withstand collisions with rocks 
and snags had still to be proved, Joe’s 
little jump-out, pick-up and_ trot-off 
maneuver was a difficult one to follow. 
Twice, because there was no other alter- 
native either time, I did the best I could 
to go through Joe’s motions. All I suc- 
ceeded in doing—besides getting pulled 
down and rolled—was proving that the 
bottom of my boat would bang for fifty 
feet over shallowly submerged rocks with- 
out holing. While that latter was reassur- 
ing, I couldn’t see any reason for going on 
and proving it over and over again. 

That was the reason why when, en- 
tangled in a maze of shoaling channels, 
Joe picked up his canoe and trotted up on 
a bar for the third time, I had the corner 
of a wild weather eye lifting for a possible 
gateway of escape. A short, sharp chute 








oars against the clutch of the 
cottonwood snags. Pete also 
said I was pop-eyed all the 
way through. I know that he was. I 
was glad of it, too. Outside of a straight 
spill, I felt that there wasn’t going to be 
much more that I could do to shake 
those confoundedly cool scout-trained 
nerves of his. 

This little incident clarified the air on 
the pilotage question. I let Joe keep the 
lead as far as I could, but assumed the 
responsibility of picking my own channel 
while he concentrated on his quest. 

We passed several grim reminders of the 
tragedies of the past week. A few miles 
below Livingston we came upon Jim Cut- 
ler’s raft stranded upon a midstream bar. 
Even a passing glimpse revealed how w: Il 
the double tiers of logs were laid—plainly 
the work of the real old river-rat “Buck- 
skin Jim” must have been. Not far be- 
low the raft was the wreck of a Ford, with 
cushions, wraps, and odds and endle of a 

camp outfit dotting the bars for the ne. 
mile or two. The car, occupied bya See 
Middle Westerner and his four-months’ 
bride, had gone over the grade at a bend 
of the road not far above. 
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The man reached the bank; the body 
of his wife had not been recovered. The 
third tragedy was that of a rancher, but 
[had not learned the details of it. 

It must have been six or seven miles 
below the Springdale bridge that Holt, 
descrying an unusual object on the beach 
of a long, low island to our left, asked me 
to pull in closer for a better look. Joe, a 
hundred yards ahead of us, had already 
passed it up as a log of driftwood, but the 
ex-scout’s keen eye would not be deceived. 
At hrst we thought it was the body of a 
man—probably ‘the drowned rancher 
but as we drew nearer it was revealed as 
that of a woman dressed in hiking garb, 
undoubtedly the bride of the auto wreck. 

\s we were now in Sweet Grass county, 
the body was under the jurisdiction of the 
coroner at Big Timber. Holt decided it 
would be best if Joe tried to find some 
ranch from which he could get in touch 
with that official by phone, while we con- 
tinued on down river to carry the word by 
an alternative route. 

Rounding the next bend, the skiff was 
drawn into the middle of a rough, foam- 
white rifle that extended ahead as far as 
I could see. The unrhythmically wallow- 
ing rollers were banging her bows unmer- 
cifully and throwing water aboard at a 
rate that I feared would swamp her very 
quickly if she continued to head into 
them. Seeing that the water toward 
the right bank was a bit less broken, I 
laid onto my oars for all that was in me 
in an effort to throw her in that direction. 
Holt was grunting mightily. Looking 
ahead over my shoulder, I could not see 
what he was doing, but assumed he was 
paddling his head off in seconding my 
effort to reach smoother water. But nota 








yard could I move her from the crest of | 


that white-capped ridge of rollicking 
combers. Down the w hole length of the 
rifle she slammed, dipping water at every 
plunge and finishing with a good six inches 
swishing about in both sections. 

Just about at the last gasp from my 
frantic but futile pulling, I let my oars 
trail and my head sag down between my 
knees while my heart stopped hop-skip- 
and-a-jumping and my breath came back. 
Looking up a half minute later to see if 
there was anything ahead that would 
te mand expert attention, I saw that Pete 

is Just coming out of a collapse similar 
to my own. Also he was choking toward 
utterance. 

“Yook all I had in me—but I did 
he gasped with a sickly grin. 

“Did what?” I growled. 

“Kept you from throwing her side-on 
and giving me that spill you promised,” 
he chuckled. “Don’t you think it’s get- 
ting too late in the evening for those kind 
of jokes?” 

Oh, well! The warehouses and the 
water-tanks of Big Timber bluff were be- 
ginning to blot the evening sky ahead, 
and so I hardly thought it worth while to 
explain to Pete that his fancied self- 
defensive measures had probably brought 
him nearer to that promised spill than he 
had been at any time during the day. He 
wouldn’t have believed me anyhow. 
Won’t even do so when he reads it here in 
cold print. 

Che last article of Lewis R. Freeman’s 
series describing his adventures on the swift 
Yellowstone will appear in the September 
—The Editors. 


issue. 
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FIRE ARMS 





Ask your anes to show you the gennuzne COL -T line from which you can select a mo del 
adapted for your particular purpose. Sessa for The Romance of a Colt,"' a booklet that 
will interest you 
COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MBG. CO. : 3 HARTFORD, CONN. 
Pacific Coast Representative, Phil. B. Bekeart Co , 717 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif 































Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads -Steel Points 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
To hang up things 

Ask — dealer to show them 
i 10 t pdcket 


Moore Push- Pi n Co. 
Wayne Ji 


less, has no odor, will not 


ar or get rancid. Big 
ttle 25¢ lasts a long time. 
Trial size10c. Buy Nyoil of 
= dealer or write LUBRICATE s 





; ; BEST OIL 1S NONE TOO GOOD. 

For phonographs, sewing machines, typewriters, 
guns and all delicate machines, Nyoil is the 
gafent and most highly refined lubricant, Colora 


. F, BYE, New Bedford, Mass, CLEANS == POLISHES 



































New fngland 
CoNSERVATORY 
George W. Chadwick OF MU SIC Year Opens 


September 21, 1922 


an BOSTON, MASS. 

Located in the Music Center of America The Free Privileges ; 
It affords pupils the environment and Of lectures, concerts and recitals, the 
atmosphere so necessary to a musical edu- opportunities of ensemble practice and 
cation. Its complete organization, and appearing before audiences, and the daily 
splendid equipment, offer exceptional fa- associations are invaluable advantages to 
cilities for students. the music student. 

A Complete Orchestra 

Complete Curriculum Offers advanced pupils in piano-forte, voice, 
Courses in every branch of Music, applied organ and violin experience in re hearsal 
and theoretical. and public appearance with orchestral ac- 

companiment. 


Owing to the Practical Training F 
In our Normal Department, graduates are Dramatic Department 


much in demand as teachers. Practical training in acting. 


Address RALPH L. FLANDERS, General Manager 
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HE traveler, journey- 

ing west as far as may 

be, comes at last to a 

sea-girt city and 
strolling along its hilly thor- 
oughfares stands finally be- 
fore the gate of a hanging 
garden. 

Lifted high above a corner 
where a steep street meets 
the level, the land might well 
have been graded and ter- 
raced, but the wise builders, 
who had poetry in their souls, 
carried the garden level out 
to the lower street and sup- 
ported it by a wall, until the 
garden, hanging high in air, 
lies hidden like a bird’s nest 
in a tree. 

One follows the wall up the 
steep street to an iron-grilled 
gateway and sometimes one 
only stands and _ looks 
through, for the gateway 1s 
locked; but sometimes the 
gate opens and one enters as 
though into another world. 

Crossing a brick walk, the 
favored visitor passes under 
a stone archway overhung 
with vines and into the Gar- 
den of Peace. 

City sights are shut out; 
city sounds are softened as 
they rise to this quiet spot. 
In the street below there are 
footsteps at the base of the 


stone wall but they echo 
faintly. Nothing disturbs 
the stillness. 

A lawn fills the open space, 
unbroken by shrubs or flow- 
ers; a low wall bounding the 
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An Ever Green Garden 









garden is almost hidden by 
i hedge of trees. On one 
side are pines, old and 
twisted; on the other, some 
of the low-growing shrubs 
have dropped over the wall 
and hang above the heads of 
the passers-by in the street 
below. 

A brick walk is laid on two 
sides of the lawn and on it are 
two stone benches—Seats of 
Contemplation! Nothing but 
green meets the eye: the lawn, 
the low-lying shrubs on the 
border and the trees beyond. 
The one touch of color in this 
green paradise is a group of 
Japanese plum trees that 
stand shining against the 
leafy back-ground, like so 
many stained windows with 
light gleaming through them. 
They are very beautiful, from 
the time the blossoms come 
out in the Spring until the 
leaves fade in the Autumn to 
a soft tender rose-pink, hang- 
ing there like jewels and at 
last dropping one by one 
upon the grass. 

In a corner under evergreen 
trees, where sunlight rarely 
lingers, ferns and lovers of the 
shade are at home. A potted 
plant here and there makes a 
little melody of color when 
blooming time comes, but for 
the most part deep shadows 
and filtered sunlight make a 
silence that is green and rest- 
ful. 

\t one end of the lawn lies 
a little pool, its stone border 
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An iron-grilled gate 


beneath a stone 






Pool 


At one end lies a 


small pool reflect- 





archway gives a 


glimpse of the lawn 





that fills an open 
space, enclosed by 


shrubs and trees 

















"The Home in the West 


ing and symbolizing 
the spirit of this 
secluded place— 

and the birds know 


all about it 
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Naturally you want your lovely rugs and 
carpetings properly cared for, that they may 
stay beautiful and wear for many years. 
Naturally, too, you want to know how to 
give them such care at the minimum expense 
of time and labor on your part. 

This is not at all difficult. 


Simply let an Authorized Hoover Dealer 
demonstrate The Hoover in your home; 
without obligation, of course. 

He will show you the three essential factors 
of thorough cleaning, and thorough cleaning 
is the greatest part of proper rug care. 

He will show you how The Hoover performs 
these three essential factors —beating, sweep- 
ing, suction—in one rapid, easy, dustless 
operation. 


Magazine 









The Hoover will not injure 
any rug. It prolongs rug life 


Do You Give Your Rugs Proper Care? 


He will show you how this one operation 
beats all germ-laden, nap-wearing grit from 
rug depths, sweeps up stubborn litter, erects 
crushed nap, brightens colors, and prolongs 
rug life. 

He will show you how your dusting, too, 
can be swiftly and dustlessly done by The 
Hoover’s newly designed, easily connected 
and high-powered attachments. 

[t will be worth much to you, in labor, time 
and money saved, to have the Hoover Dealer 
show you these things. 

Phoneany Tel-U-Where Information Bureau, 
any Hoover Branch Office, or write us for 
the names of Authorized Dealers. 

On our divided payment plan, 23c a day 
soon pays for a Hoover. There are three 
improved new models—a size for every purse. 


THE Hoover Suction SwEEPER COMPANY 
The oldest and largest makers of electric cleaners 
Factories at North Canton. Ohio, and Hamilton Ontario 
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It BEATS...» as it Sweeps as 1t Cleans 
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barely coming above the grass, but re- 
flecting and symbolizing the spirit of the 
place as nothing else could. A small 
slend_r tree leans beside it; the clouds 
drift over it and now and then the birds 








Phe Home in the West 


flutter in it, but nothing mars its perfect 
serenity. Here on the stone bench one 
lingers to dream—perchance to pray 
and on'y the birds who come to the little 
sunken poo! know anything about it. 
ELIZABETH 
URQUHART. 


Within 
the 
Green 
Garden 


Nothing but green 
meets the eye. 
City sights are 
shut out, city 

sounds are soft- 

ened as they rise 
from the street 
far bzlow this 

hillside retreat 








The Problem of Chaotic Furniture 


HAT an assortment! The 
beautiful old Hepplewhite 
table and Sheraton chair, 
exquisite in proportion and 
color, delightful with their delicate carv- 
ing and subtle curves, the undeniably ugly 
mid-Victorian ‘black walnut armchair 
with its bulbous bumps of fruit and un- 
expected turns and outbursts, the choice 
Japanese cabinet with its simple contour 
and beautiful green, blue, and dull purple 
inlay. Can they be put together and be- 
come the nucleus of a real home living- 
room, a place of beauty, rest and charm? 
Yes, given courage and a few very 
necessary facts about color and line. It 
is a question of sorting and arranging, of 
placing together things that are alike. 
One of the first principles of successful 
room decoration is to make the room easy 
tolook at. Some rooms leave you breath- 
less with their vagaries. The rug de- 
mands instant attention, the curtains 
shriek for you to admire their gay color 
and their brilliant birds, the multitude of 
ornaments present a bewildering medley 
of interests, each clamoring loudly and all 
without any common element that serves 
to bring them together. Yet it is really a 
very simple thing, this matter of finding 











common elements that will make a room ' 
a restful, harmonious, peaceful place to 
go into, to live in. 

It may be the color that unifies and 
pulls it together, or as in this case it may 
be the similarity in the character of the 
curves. Place the straight line Hepple- 
white table on a rug with a large floral 
pattern and see how incongruous it is. 
Place the fat curves of the mid-Victorian 
chair by the side of the subtly changing 
directions in the curves of the Sheraton 
armchair and see how funny they look. 
But now place the Sheraton chair by the 
side of the Hepplewhite table and presto, 
they suggest a quiet pleasantness that is 
most restful. The big chair is not so bad 
beside the massive bookcase. The pon- 
derous effect of one goes well with the dig- 
nity and weight of the other. There is 
no ludicrous contrast there. And the 
Japanese cabinet? Can we find anything 
that will echo its spirit, the restraint, the 
careful balance in the spotting of the in- 
lay? That nest of tables, with its deli- 
cacy of spacing in legs and stretchers, is 
just the thing. It offers a charming rest- 
ing-place. 

Sort out the pictures and ornaments on 
the same basis; place them with other ob- 
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jects in the room that show similarity in 

shape and character of curvature. It is 

wonderful how order begins to come out 
of apparent chaos. Already the room 
seems to have a feeling of quiet. 

But we are not through. We have only 
just begun! Once these groupings have 
been carefully made, they in turn must be 
studied with a keen eye for the most ad- 
vantageous placing. The room must be 
a unit, too. So far we have achieved 
only groups that are units within them- 
selves. Now we have the double prob- 
lem of taking apparently totally unlike 
groups and somehow finding common ele- 
ments that will make it possible to place 
them together comfortably in the one 
room and maintain the unity and restful- 
ness of that room! A _ mid-Victorian 
combination versus a Hepplewhite-Shera- 
ton partnership! Another incentive to 
courageous action. It is a difficult task, 
but not impossible. 

Furniture in a room is exactly like two 
children on a seesaw. If you see one 
child constantly up in the air and the 
other one down, you want to give the 
child that is down a little shove to help 
even things. They are out of balance. 
Sometimes you go into a room that feels 
the same way. All the heavy pieces of 
furniture are at one end. ‘The other side 
of the room is up in the air. That room 
is uncomfortable. 

This question of balance has much to 
do with the successful solution of our new 
problem. When the large, dark Victorian 
chair and book-case are put together in a 
group, a heavy weight is immediately es- 
tablished in one part of the room. If 
great care is not taken, the part of the 
room where the lighter, smaller, more 
delicate Hepplewhite and Sheraton pieces 
are placed will be up inthe air. The room 
will be unbalanced. 

Balance is a question of attraction as 
well as of size and weight. Small bril- 
liant spots of color may balance larger 
dull spots. The increase in attraction 
makes up for the difference in size. 

Try placing some of these brilliant 
little spots with the lighter group of fur- 
niture. It may be the yellow of the lamp- 
shade that gives the note of emphasis 
needed to adjust the balance. It may be 
the soft scarlet note of a Japanese lacquer 
tray. It may be the green of the uphol- 
stery with its dainty glint of red in the 
tiny figures of the pattern. 

Remember always they must not be too 
strong. The scarlet may be brilliant but 
not garish. The yellow needs to be only 
bright enough to act as an adequate 
counter attraction to the dull-toned Vic- 
torian group. If too bright it would 
stand out as an isolated unit in the room. 

There is another way in which this 
counter attraction may be obtained in the 
small group. Often small surfaces which 
are cut up into pattern with carving, inla\ 
or what-not will serve to attract as much 
attention as larger, simpler surfaces. 
Think how this principle works out in th: 
pattern of a rug. The rug may have 
large plain places. But the portions of 
the rug that are cut up into small parts 
balance the large parts, not in area, but 
in attractive quality. 

Apply this to our groups of furniture 
Think of the exquisite changes of color in 
the inlay, of the intricate spacings of the 
Sheraton chair back and the delicate 
flutings of the legs, all making interesting 
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and constantly changing variations as the | 
light from the nearby window breaks and | R 
plays over them. They charm and at- uc a e 1ef— 


tract with their variety. Contrast for a 
moment the effect in the room if the heavy | t 
furniture with its ugly contours should be W tc y n¢ yw W t t 

placed out in the strong light and the a a S a O O - 
beautiful light pieces placed back in the 

dark recesses where charm of contour, N thousands of nurseries today, when Baby presents a new problem—and any 
surface and color were lost in shadow. : : age Sas : : 
The answer is clear. Keep the big heavy baby possesses an infinite capacity for puzzling poor mothers to the point of 
pieces with their less interesting and cer- | distraction—Aunt Belle’s Baby Book is the ever ready reference which rarely fails 


tainly less beautiful surfaces in the back- to give the right answer. 


eround. Make use of the light to focus . . 
Ssent tien pons pn partite. ieiened It literally tells all you need to know about a baby—all the little troubles about 
pieces in the other groups. Then we shall | which you cannot consult a doctor yet which must be properly solved if Baby is 
have achieved the balance we sought. to grow into a strong, healthy child. 


There is great fun in the experimenting. : : 
rs 4 . . . ae " 3 » eee : 
\nd once these fundamental spottings are | | We are delighted to be able to send you this wonderful book for only 25 cents 
established in the room, the search for the | (35 cents in Canada) because it enables us to explain in a simple, practical way 
few new things that will slip into place | how necessary it is to use on baby an absolutely pure talcum, correctly combined 
and complete the effect becomes a never- | _. h mild etic: deiinian sail steer ediiiaies analite thas Maaaaenaae 
ending source of entertainment and joy. | With mild antiseptics and possessing greater adhesive quality than has ordinary 


Lucy Davis Taytor. | tale. 
uw ou | And also because, after reading Aunt Belle’s scientific explanation of the mar- 
| velous virtue of Kora-Konia, it is hardly possible that you would deprive Baby of 
A K : h | the comfort and skin health which Kora-Konia insures. 
itc en | Kora-Konia is not a talcum but is a remarkable combination of healing and 


protective agents which places on inflamed skin a velvety film of powder that 
d e Luxe clings for a long time, protecting while it heals. It is amazingly efficient for cases 
| of prickly heat, chafing, diaper or teething rashes and other skin irritations. 
— eS We hope you will send 25 cents (35 cents in Canada) at once for your copy of 
trical expert. Aunt Belle’s Baby Book. 
The walls of this wonderful kitchen 


are of buff glazed tile made to order; the THE MeENNEN Com PANY 

floor, 15 x 24, has a three-foot outer edge 355 Central Avenue 

of vitrified tile, the center being a compo- A 

sition of small tiles. There are two fewaan. NJ. VS = 
lighting units in the two-toned gray The Mennen Company, Limited, Montreal, Quebec 


ceiling. The rang. is an electric and gas 
combination. Beside it is an interphone. 
In the center of the floor is a work-table 
with rails and hooks for pots and pans; 
ina corner isa hand lavatory. The clock 
was made to order, modeled after a wrist- 
watch, with white metal rim. The electric 
refrigerator is of porcelain, also with 
white metal trim. There is a pot-and- 
pan sink, a vegetable sink and a general 
dish sink. Other important features are 
a handsome kitchen cabinet; a modern 
electric warming closet under the pass 
window, and a pantry 9x 15 with a fine 
double sink, a table and a big cabinet. 
The range and all the cabinets are set six 
inches from the floor on buf tiles. 


U OU 


A Little Steep- 
Rooted House 


LLUSTRATED herewith is a little 

house of pleasing and practical design. 

lhe steep roof is not only suitable for 

iny climate but contributes materi- | 
ally toward giving the attractive outside | 
appearance. The small entrance porch, | 
which continues into an open terrace at 
the left, is an Pe ag feature of the 
front. On one side, facing the driveway, 
is another small porch or terrace, pro- 
viding an outdoor retreat of delightful 
privacy; and the interior arrangement is 
convenient and economical and possesses 
a number of admirable features. 
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Sami -Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


Use Sani-Flush and save your- 
self the labor, unpleasantness and 
danger of cleaning your closet 
bowl by old-fashioned or half- 
way methods. 

Sani-Flush cannot injure the 
bowl or connections. And it 
cleans thoroughly, removing dis- 
colorations, incrustations and 
odors from both the bow] and the 
otherwise inaccessible trap. Al- 
ways keep Sani-Flush handy in 
your bathroom. 

Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, 
hardware, plumbing and house- 
furnishing stores. If you cannot 
buy it locally at once, send 25c in 
coin or stamps for a full sized can, 
postpaid, (Canadian price, 35c; 
foreign price, 50c.) 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio 


Canadian Agents 


Ilarold F, Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto 





The ed Seal’ 
Auto Bed 


Guaranteed not to hreak 
down and PROVEN to 
he the best, most com 
fortable, most luxurious 
auto bed on the market 
Light weight. Open size 
17 inches high, 6 feet 4 
inches long. 47 inches 
wide; rolls to small bun 
dle 5 inches in diameter 
by_47 inches long 
THE SCHAEFER TENT 
and AWNING CO. 
Denver, Colorado 
Send for Catalog 111 
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The outside walls are of white cement stucco; 


black; 


trimming, dark gray; 
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A basement may be added if desired 


The outside walls are of white cement- 
stucco over frame construction; the roof 
is of wood shingles painted grayish black; 
the trimming is done in rather dark gray. 
The chimney and the low piers of the front 
porch are of red brick laid in white mor- 
tar; porch and terraces are floored with 
cement, the side terrace being also 
enclosed by a low cement wall. The 
foundation is of concrete. 


Arrangement of the interior is shown by ** 


the accompanying floor plan. ‘The front 
door, it will be observed, opens directly to 
the living-room and the side terrace is also 
immediately accessible from this room. 
The dining-room is joined to the living- 
room by a broad cased opening and from 
a rear corner of the latter is extended a 
short hall which directly communicates 
with the two bedrooms, bathroom and 
kitchen-entry porch. 







4 


the roof of shingles painted grayish 


chimney and porch piers, red brick 


with 


A good sleeping-porch, two 
outside walls given over almost en- 


tirely to casement windows, is a par- 
ticularly desirable feature of the plan, 
and a little breakfast nook with the 
usual built-in seats and table is a 
feature of the kitchen. The kitchen 
also has excellent built-in cupboards, 
a cabinet ironing-board, a draught 
cooler- closet and the other customary 
conveniences, and in the hall is a 
special built-in cabinet of shelves and 
drawers for linen. Each of the two 
bedrooms has a good closet; a small 
storage closet is also found in the 
screen porch off the kitchen. 

The interior woodwork consists of 
pine throughout. In the living-room 
and dining-room it is finished in 
light French gray; in the bedrooms, 
sleeping-porch and hall it is in old 
ivory; in bathroom and kitchen it is 
done in white enamel. The bathroom 
is floored with tile and finished with a 
tile wainscot; the walls of the kitchen 
are surfaced with a smooth hard coat 
of plaster, enameled like the wood- 


work. The walls in the remaining 
rooms are papered; the floors are of 
oak 


There is neither basement nor cellar 
but had either been desired an inside 
stairway thereto might have been sub- 
stituted for the closet on the kitchen- 
entry porch. Built-in gas radiators are 
provided for heating and all other modern 
conveniences are included. 

CuHarRLes ALMA Byers. 


U 
RITTATA DI RISO” is the Italian 


name for a delectable pancake. Boil 
one-quarter pound rice in milk until it 1s 
quite soft; drain off the milk; add to the 
rice an ounce of butter, two tablespoon 
of grated Parmesin cheese, a pinch of 
cinnamon, and, when it has cooled, th: 
yolks of four be:ten eggs. Mix all well 
together and with this mike a pancak« 
and fry with butter on fry-pan of electric 
grill. 
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CT HINK how many times a day people 
see your tace powder Compact! A beau’ 
tiful box is an evidence to your friends 
of your good taste. 





This new large Colgate Compact is a 
thing of beauty—exquisite enough to be 
the product of an exclusive jeweler.’ Its 
polished gold-coloredcase is almost as thin 
as a watch. The cover is bordered with a 
delicateG .k design,and your monogram 
or initials in the center give a personal 


COLGATE & CO. 


Fie Seis SiO s . alii inane 


_.. and. she took out a slim gold box. 


ve TRI Fi . i nn lt ith 


The box 


touch and added distinction. 
will outlast many refills. 

This Compact fits your purse without 
bulking it. It has a large round mirror in 
which you can really see your face, and a 
soft flexible pad that spreads the powder 
smoothly and evenly. The powder comes 
in three shades — white, flesh and rachel. 

A refill with a new puff can be pur- 
chased for considerably less than the 
complete -Compact. 


1800 NEW YORK 





| 














These four monogram styles have been designed by a well 

known New York jeweler, after careful study of the box, «as 
A ad i 

being particularly appropriate for this new Colgate Compact 
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“Sorry I backed into you, old man; 
straighten that fender, and 814.90 will buy you 
that will stand all the grief you can give it.’ 


iy for the damage. 
Then you'll have at least one tire 
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Five dollars ought to 


N ANY people have the impression that Kellys are 

high-priced tires used mostly on big cars. 
matter of fact, nearly half the pneumatic tires we 
make are Ford sizes, and now that greatly enlarged 
manufacturing facilities have brought our produc- 
tion costs down, the Ford owner pays no more for 
his Kellys than he would have to pay for many other 
makes of tires that have never borne so high a 


reputation, 
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The Lord of the Thunder Gate 


Sunset Magazine, 
August, 1922 
when [had finished. My knees trembled. 


If he did not want me, it would be a tea- 
house, for my father was very poor. Yoh! 
He threw gold to my father. [ went with 
him. It was a great day.” She mumbled 
in excitement: “Six bolts of silk and four 
hundredweights of tea, beside the gold 

tell me, lord, does not young blood 
rse In your veins?” 

Wells smiled. “I go to the temple 
tomorrow, little mother. It seems that I 
am to buy a maid there.” 

‘Those priests! Much gold you will 
pay.” Her hands fluttered. “It will be 
good to have a maid in the house again. 
And a babe.” 

Wells thought in excellent American. 
“A fat chance,” he was thinking. 

“Your maid will pray each night that 
she be give naman-son,’” mumbled on the 
servant. ‘‘T will see to it that she protect 
your comforts, that each wish, even 
though unuttered, be fulfilled.” 

Wells shivered. Why hadn’t some one 
instructed—or didn’t American mothers 
do such things?—Alberta. Had she ever, 
during their engagement, considered any- 
thing—and hadn’t she been among the 
frst to condemn him—unheard? With a 
start he remembered her beauty, only to 
hnd that he considered it as impersonal 
as a painting. 


cou 


F' YOTSTEPS in the hall aroused him. A 
priest, shaved of head, a comfortably 
plump fellow, bowed as he shuffled into 
the room. He hz ad a petted appearance; 
his mouth was sc ‘t, rounded like a girl’s, 
with a demure, salacious curve. He 
refused the offered cup of tea, intimating 
by gestures that he wished to speak to 
Wells in private. 

“The abbott has sent me,” he whispered 
hoarsely. ‘“There are missionaries in the 
next village. “They will view the temple. 
They have prying eyes. The abbott 
wishes you to come for the maid.” 

“[ am deep in devotion, honorable 


pric Sher 
“You will find comfort in your sorrow. 
Be sure to warn your servants to be 


silent until the seiyo-jin depart.” He 
tapped Wells impellingly on the arm. 
“The abbott is waiting. The matter ts 
important. Be sure to bring the gold.” 

Why not? Wells thought. Better get 
it over with. 

He clapped his hands, giving orders: he 
was bringing a maid to the household 
Let none mention it. (Why did the priest 


say that’). Prepare for her. 
lhe serving-woman hurried for a gay 
rob Funerals were forgotten. Wells 


accompanied the 
they 


ready and 
priest, who prattled prettily as 
walked to the temple. 

“| have not seen 
“What says the Fifth Book? 


soon 


her,” he conhded. 
As the man 


be comesa priest, So does the priest remain 
aman.’ He rolled his eyes. Counting 
upon his fingers he proclaimed: “As sweet 
as the cherry-blossom, lord. Slender as 
the willow. Aaaa—it is hard to be a 
priest! But,” sadly, “beauty fades. 
Where is the dove that flies with last 
year's mate?” 

\lready Wells saw the problems atten- 


dant upon buying a maid. He must tell 


(Continued from page 10) 


her that she found no favor in his eyes— 
which would be difficult in view of the 
fact that he had bought her. How could 
he tell her? He looked down the empty 
street, hot with flooding sun, at broad 
pools of shadow collected under the few 
trees; farther, straw-thatched huts lay like 
haycocks in the drab fields, the flying 
pigeons from the temple, the shell-curved 
roofs and gate-tower of the temple itself: 
over them all the haze of late afternoon 
and a sky already yellowing about the 
edges: last of all, the far misty shoulders 
of the coast hills. 


fie IE jangle of little bells announced the 
first prayer-hour as he entered the 
templeyard. Down a tree-shaded path 
the temple squatted like Buddha himself. 
The garden was deserted, but with an 
outward swinging of bronze doors the 
yard was filled with momentary noises: 
laughter, the clatter of dishes, stools 
scraped across bare floors. The priests 
were at dinner. All were in the ordinary 
dingy gray temple-kimono. Standing 
among them Wells was as a puft-adder 
among water-snakes, a cockatoo in a dove- 
cote. A ripple of whispers hushed the 
chamber, above which Wells could hear 
the screech of a peacock in the hidden 
garden of the priests, instantly silenced. 
He regretted the dramatic entrance. It 
focused eyes upon himself. He was none 
too certain of his masquerade—and yet, 
he was. 

The clang of a prayer bell brought a 
momentary hush. The priests made great 
pretense of rapid devotion, lasting h: ardly 
to the final bong-bong; the echo still 
hummed when the brisk chatter of voices, 
strained with excitement, broke out anew. 

Wells remained standing until a priest 
brought him a zabuton, upon which, 
uneasily, he squatted. 

Heavy hangings to the left of the idol 
were brushed aside, and the eldest priest 
entered. He had a scroll of parchment 
in his hand: parchment so old that it was 
latakia-hued, the selfsame tint of his aged 
fingers. Dispensing ceremony, he spread 
the paper before him upon the matting, 
bowed to Wells, and read, with a punctu- 
ating forefinger. 

“It has been decreed,” 

“that temple-maids may be 
only as wives. Later they may be 
relegated to a lesser position. Jut each 
must be properly married. Is this satis- 
factory, Kayama-San?” Without per- 
mitting Wells to answer ind Wells was 
already thinking of the form of his protest, 
having his own 1deas as to the binding of 
droned immedi- 

for the 
woman 


he said gravely, 
sold, but 


marriage-ceremonies) h¢ 
ately into the ritual, as is proper, 
bridegroom must not see the 
until they are actually married. 
Complete, he told the shocked Wells he 
hada favortoask. ‘he priests have never 
seen such a woman, Kayama-San. Is it 
permitted that they gaze upon such 
beauty, that they might remember it?” 
What difference? Wells nodded assent. 
Wells saw a second’s by-play just as the 
curtain parted that was not intended to 
be seen: the trembling hands of a priest 


touching bright hair, the twisting of 
woman’s figure as if to offer combat, then 
the drooping of a hopeless head. 

“Good!” he heard the priest say. 
“Keep your eyes discreetly to the floor 
Walk slowly,” and with guiding hand he 
led the girl into the room. 

At that moment Wells had his hands 
tucked in his sleeves, his fingers inter- 
laced; these tightened, curved talonlike so 
that one nail, more brittle than the rest, 
cracked off against the back of his hand. 
Fascinated, his eyes held to the weirdness 
of the picture, to this rose in a Satsuma 
bowl. The priest was willing that this 
moment of awe, of expectation, be pro- 
tracted, and, as was natural, the first 
upward sweep of the girl’s eyes caught and 
held the one bright spot in the room, 
Wells’ brilliant robes. 

“Yoh!” shrieked the eldest priest, hear- 
ing the long indrawn breaths. “‘Is it not 
as Isaid? Isshenot: a pomegranate flower? 
Aei! The eyes of polished jade! The 
burnished hair! Red as a dream-sunset. 
Soft as the mist of the moon. Examine 
her poise,” eyes sought out the tiny bit of 
curved neck that promised rounded love- 
liness concealed below, “who says that 
Kayama-San is not beloved of the gods?” 

An old priest cackled. Here was no 
Japanese woman. It was not necessary 
to assume an attitude of politeness. 

““As white as satin,” the priest called, 
carried away in his oratory. “Throw 
down your kimono, as the seiyo-jin women 
dress—aei! she does not understand 
and, with his own kimono he demonstrated 
what was intended. 


OR a full minute she gaped at him. 

Her eyes were full of pain, so much of 
anguish was in them that Wells wondered 
why the gods did not strike them all with 
a thunderbolt. His face was impassive. 
His eyes narrowed with an ger, giving him 
a more Japanese expression 

The girl sobbed, threw up her gleaming 
head, clutched the top of her kimono: 
bent her head abruptly for the weight of 
the cross, and drew down her kimono. 

The veins in Wells’ forehead throbbed, 
stood out in beaded varicosity. What he 
had come for was plain and ordered. He 
stood up grimly, gathering the hissing silk 
of his robes about him. 

“The lord of the Thunder Gate speaks,” 
he said dramatically. ‘““Uhis is his maid. 
Here,” he flung the six rolls of gold upon 
the temple floor, so that the i 
elittering whorls, “ 
is the lord of the destin 


cascad d in 
rold. Who 


s of this village? 


| 
S¢ oop up the 


lurn your heads from the maid. It ts 
not seemly that low eves behold her 
longer. Your curiosity 1s sated. Con- 
sider carefully in your cells that Kayama 
has, in his benevolence, permitted you to 
behold the splendor of his first wife. 
Consider nothing of her beauties. Or,” 


he wrinkled his forehead, trying to remem- 
ber what Kagami had little 
priestlings, the day may come when the 
lord of your village will descend upon the 
temple, as his forefathers have done.” 

He paused, eyes intent upon the hot 
spots of red in the girl’s cheeks. Then: 
“Escort the maid to my house. I will 
talk to the abbott.” 


said, “or, 
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1,820,000 Telephones Moved 


In the telephone business 
every day is “moving day.” 
Telephone subscribers are prob- 
ably the most stable and perma- 
nent portion of our population; 
yet during the past year one 
telephone out of every seven in 
the Bell System was moved from 
one place of residence or busi- 
ness to another at some time dur- 
ing the year. 


The amount of material and 
labor, and the extent of plant 
changes involved in “‘station 
movement” are indicated by the 
fact that this item of service cost 
the Bell System more than 
$15,000,000 in 1921. 


To most people, the connect- 
ing or disconnecting of a tele- 
phone seems a simple operation 
of installing or removing the 
instrument. As a matter of fact, 


in every case it necessitates 
changes in the cables and wires 
overhead or underground. It 
also necessitates changes in cen- 
tral office wires and switchboard 
connections; in subscribers’ 
accounts and directory listings; 
and frequently requires new 
“drop” lines from open wires or 
cables. 


The problems of station move- 
ment are among the large prob- 
lems of the telephone service. 
Because of the double operation 
of disconnecting and re-connect- 
ing, the work involved is often 
twice as great as in the case of 
new subscribers. With nearly 
2,000,000 changes a year, it is 
only by the most expert manage- 
ment of plant facilities that Bell 
service is enabled to follow the 
subscriber wherever he goes. 


‘BELL SYSTEM” 





Better Service 


BON-OPTO. 


is recommended by physicians 
and used successfully by thou- 
sands every day 





for 
Inflamed 
Weak 
Watery 
, Eyes 
a BON-OPTO 


i\ Strengthens Eyesight 








AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward 





FRECKLES 


Don’t Hide Them With a 
Veil; Remove Them With 
Othine— Double Strength 


There’s no longer the slightest need of 

feeling ashamed of your freckles, as 
Othine—double strength—is guaranteed to 

2 remove these homely spots. 

fp Simply get an ourfce of Othine— double strength 

yA —from any druggist and apply a little of it night 

A and morning and you should soon see that even 





the worst freckles have begun to disappear, while the 
lighter ones have vanished entirely. It is seldom that 
more than an ounce is needed to completely clear the skin 
and gain a beautiful clear complexion. 
Be sure to ask for the double strength Othine, as this is 
sold under guarantee of money back if it fails to remove 
freckles. 
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“Honorable eldest priest,” Wells said 
| bluntly, “you have tricked me.” 
The abbott had not liked Wells’ oration. 

It was not seemly that his priests be 

so addressed. He answered abruptly, 
| shortly. “‘How?’ 

“This maid is white.” 

“You saw her before, through the slit 
in the panel of her room. She is not 
white, I spoke of that before. She is 
Eurasian. Chinese blood flows in her 
veins.” He sneered. “You were not so 
particular before.” 

“Tf she is Eurasian, why do you fear 
the missionaries!” 

“They ask questions.” 

“What questions?” 

“There is a story.” 

Poor scared kid, Wells was thinking. 
She would be far better off in his own 
household. Safe. He’d find a way to 
get her back—where? 

“What is this story, honorable abbott? 
Where did the maid come from?” Wells 
waited, then: “I have asked, abbott.” 

This was a new Kayama. ‘The priest 
had heard many stories: of a dissolute 
rogue, at once penurious and spendthnift, 
a seeker for sensations. It would be well 
to conciliate this newer personality. The 
temple might need gold again. 

“You will remember, Kayama-San, 
that when your honorable father sent you 
abroad, to the white countries, that there 
was much fighting. The Japanese troops 
took from the seiyo-jin country much 
land, which they themselves had taken 
from China. Well. It thus becomes yel- 
low again. You should have fought, Kay- 
ama-San.” 

“Tell the tale.” 

“T tell. A troop of our soldiers, led 
by a noble whose name is—of no 
importance, captured a Chinese family, 
who had succored fleeing seiyo-jin. In 
the family was this maid. Good. The 
noble had her sent to Japan, to his house. 
Her white skin was distasteful to him. He 
condemned himself. 

“Her paleness would arouse questions, 
for this noble lived in a large town, where 
missionaries resided. He did not like the 
maid. Sell her? None found her pleasing. 
A young man, even, said that she should 
be returned to China. The ways of the 





| 
| 
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| 
| 





| 


younger generation are beyond under- 
standing, for had not she already cost the 
noble food? 

“Then, this maid was educated, by her 
Chinese ‘father, in a selyo-jin mission, 
after the habits of white women. Some 
missionary might know her. Thus the 
noble feared. Feared investigations, and 
official frowning upon the affair. 

“He owed this temple gold. We agreed 
to take the maid as payment. We did so. 
We would have sold her to the highest 


bidder, awaiting an opportunity. It 
came. You have her. It is all very 
simple.” 

Wells did not find it so. 

“You say she is Eurasian? She does 


not look so.” 

“Do not fear. Chinese blood is in her 
veins. Did she not live with her Chinese 
father? Yoh!” 

“She is very beautiful,” Wells said. 

“It is good that she has the sai ing 
Chinese blood that she may be a maid in 
your house,” the priest agreed. 

“It saves her, that is certain,” Wells 
agreed, with different meaning, as he 
stepped out into the temple yard. 
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Thick velvet dusk shrouded the village. 
As Wells walked rapidly from the temple, 
he heard uncouth cries from the far inn: 
ribald laughter. The peace of his room 
was ¢rateful to him. He threw back the 
screens and the scented air from the 
garden flowed in. From somewhere in 
the house came the minor-tuned jangle of 
asamisen. Lanterns glowed. 

Of such scenes he had spoken to 
Alberta: here, in such a place, they would 
have taken their honeymoon; under this 
moon and those myriad brilliant stars 
they would have sat—he felt lonely. For 
comfort he was given—a yellow woman! 


ACK in>the house he could hear whis- 

perings and gigglings. A word drifted 
tohim. More laughter. Theservants were 
arraying the Eurasian in her bridal finery. 
What a mockery! He could see brown 
hands touching that burden of reddish 
hair, marveling over the satiny texture of 
the skin. At last he heard: “The lord will 
be impatient. He will walk from house 
to garden, from garden back through the 


rooms, now here, now there. He can 
hardly await your coming.” A _ sigh. 
“If he but waited for me so!” 

Then a long silence. 

Wells found it unbearable. He rose, 


and walked into the garden. 

Here the servant found him. “She will 
not come, lord! We cannot talk to her.” 

“IT will go. It is not according to 
custom, but I willgo. I understand some 
words of the seiyo-jin language.” 

Arrayed in her finery, burnished hair 
thrust through and through with jeweled 
pins, the girl sat on a silken cushion, 
alone. Of what use to resist? If only 
she could speak to this demon—explain— 
the first tear, forer:inner of more to follow, 
splashed on the matting, and so Wells 
found her. He could hear the giggling, 
nudging servants patter away down the 
hall. 

His eyes ached. ‘Tired! ‘The day was 
long, and he approached the climax to 
strange events. He’d explain, quickly, 
that she was safe with him; safe from him. 
That he would assist her to return to her 
people in China. 

He knelt before her. If she were only 
white. He was lonely. Some one to talk 
to—some one of his own kind. Some one 
to make him forget the bitterness of the 
past that welled up in him. That white, 
friendly fingers might touch the head 
which ached so. And—he had a yellow 
woman! 

A dream-night. A night of great hot 
stars that smiled at their own image in the 
pool, where galleons of plum-blossom 
petals floated mystically. The peaked 
tower of the temple cut an ebony wedge 
in the spangled vault. The five stunted 
pines rustled their spikes in soft murmur- 
ing. Lord, but he was lonely! ‘The soft 
light gave to the pallor of the girl’s cheek 
a creamy tinge—she was yellow. 

“I have been in foreign countries,” 
Wells said slowly, and unheeding her look 
of surprise at his English words, went on, 
“Tam told you understand English. I, 
also.” He pronounced with infinite care, 
each letter “I” like “‘r.” 

The girl gasped, tried to speak; col- 
lected herself. Wells, waiting, heard the 
women about the cooking-fires: a mumble 
of voices, then the old serving-woman’s 
shrill “He has gone to her! Yoh! Were 
I but young again!” 



































CLINTON SAFETY PINS 


Safety pins are not all alike. 

Some are made so much stronger and 
better than others that they last many 
times as long. 

Women find this is the case with Clinton 
Safety Pins. 

Every time you buy the yellow card marked 
“Clinton” you obtain a dozen perfect pins, 
each with a perfect point, very sharp. 
Then, too, the caps or heads of Clinton 
Safety Pins are very strong and the coil at 
the other end is guarded—an added con- 
venience. 

These safety pins are made of heavily 
nickeled brass wire and will not rust. 
Popular forty years ago, they’re still more 
popular today—for Clinton Safety Pins 
give satisfaction and service. 

Seven sizes and three finishes—nickel, black 
enamel, and gold plate. Your regular 
dealer has Clinton Safety Pins or will be 
glad to get them at your request. 


Manufactured by 


OAKVILLE COMPANY 


World’s Largest Manufactu-ers of 
Safety Pins, including Clinton, Damascus, 
Triumph and other well known brands. 


55 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 
Factory: Waterbury, Connecticut 
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Between San Francisco, 
Los Angeles and San Diego 
Dancing in Veranda Cafe Ballroom, 
radiophone programs and other en- 
joyable features. Wonderful meals 
and service. Luxurious staterooms. 
For sailings, fares and other 
particulars, see any R. R. 
ticket agent, or write us. 
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It’s Waterproof— \N 
Won’t Rub Off! 


Mad Cap Rouge is 
startling. The instant it 
touches the skin this 
original orange colored 
rouge turns to a deli- 
Wcate, dainty blush 
that deceives by its 
naturalness. Blends 
smoothly to any tint 
desired—matches all com- 
plexions. Lasts all day—won’t 
rub off. And it’s waterproof—a 
real poon to bathers. 

Mad Cap Face Cream is Delightful 
A new face cream that is softening to the skin; 
cooling and soothing after sunburn. Cleansing 
deep beneath theskin surface, it removes black- } 
headsand foreign matter. Fluffy, snowy white, 

exquisitely perfumed. You'll surely like it. 
Ask Your Favorite Dealer or Beauty Shop 
Try these perfect toilet requisites—they are 
just what you have pel If your dealer 
is out of either, and will not order, send us 
75 cents for the rouge and 50 cents for the 
cream. We will forward at once, 

prepaid. 


Dealers—Customers always come 
back for these preparations. If 
you do not now handle them write 
us at once for our very special 
offer on a trial order. 


*”'KOLAR LABORATORIES 
6 S. Seeley Avenue Chicago, Ill. 
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Wells would have continued to reassure 
her, but the girl looked at him with hope 
pregnant in her eyes, and words flowed 
from her in a frightened, metallic stream, 


“‘Please—please”’ she whispered ‘‘don’t 
touch me please can’t you scee— 
don’t you understand—you wouldn’t want 
me—I’m all) =white—all ~=white —yoy 
wouldn’t want me , 
(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Wildcat Joss 


(Continued from page 15) 


the business of drawing a sheaf of lucky 
sticks from the bamboo receptacle which 
held them. For five cents he bought a 
small celluloid god which the priestly 
attendant assured him would bring a 
million dollars’ worth of good luck. 

With the lighted cigar in his hand he 
paused near a great pyramid of celluloid 
idols which had been manufactured in 
Japan for the tourist trade of China- 
town. 

From behind him the sullen boom of a 
gong suddenly echoed in the crash of an 
exploding string of firecrackers banging 
within the resonant interior of a Buddhist 
coal-oil can. 

The Wildcat turned rapidly to discover 
the source of the ruckus and to present f 
need be an armed front against whatever 
machine gun troops might be approach- 
ing. ‘‘Demmy, dis heah josh luck sho’ 
skeered me. How come so much ruckus?” 

Then the glowing end of the Wildcat’s 

| cigar touched the celluloid corpus of one 
of the luck-bringing idols piled on the 
table. 

Demmy’s reply 
splash of flame. 

A light smell of burning goat hair 
mingled with the heavy religious v apors 
of the room. Lily made one wild leap 
away from the burning gods and landed 
like a freight train south of the embrot- 
dered lizard which added lustre and charm 
to the equator of the Chinese priest. 
For an instant pidgin English went to 
par and then it cracked under the strain. 
The priest indulged in forty high-pitched 
Chinese verbs. Demmy and the Wildcat 


was drowned in a 


meanwhile busted all circular track 
records in their se: arch for the door. 

Seeing nothing worthy of her skill 
Lily took a r’ar at the heavy bronze bell. 
For ten seconds following she lay near 
the bell. On her face was a dejected 
look wherein mingled shame, chagrin and 
shatte red hopes. 

The celluloid gods had functioned 
rapidly but the Wildcat’s brain reacted 
almost before the flash had faded. 

“Must of been a million luck-bringin 


doll babies in dat pile. A million at a 
nickel aplece ! Us leaves befo’ de josh OY 


tries to collec’ de money. Lawd Gosh, 
whah at is Lady Luck an’ ol’ Cap'n 
Jack?” 


Aloud he called to Lily and Dem: Vy. 
“Come on heah while de comin’ is good. 
Heah’s de do’.” 

With Demmy and Lily clattering 1n 
his wake he leaped down the stairway to 
the street. On the sidewalk he took a 
long look at Demmy. “Boy, I’ll say us 
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—— 
is luck Us is lucky dat de Chinee boy 
wuz on de hot side o’ dat blazin’ josh 
gawd. When he cools off he sho’ strives 
to collec’ fo’ dem luck things whut de hell 
fre burns so quick.” 

Demmy, weak in the technique of 
camouflage, wasted no time in idle speech. 


“Come on heah, Wilecat, bring dat goat. 
Us retreats back befo’ dat josh boy comes 
down de steps.” 


“*Syose he does come down de steps— 
den he starts a race wid us to see kin he 
kill us runnin’. Naw suh, Demmy! See 
dat singin? ahmy oveh dere ’cross de 
street whah de salvation’s free? Dem 
religious boys needs us. Come on heah. 
Come heah, Lily.” 

The Wildcat led his charges across the 
street to where a small band of saved souls 
were making the welkin ring. The 
salvage in lost souls to date had included 
three fur-bearing Hindoos, two Kanakas 
and two Chinamen. The Wildcat and 
his companion stepped to a place close 
beside the bass drum and Lily came to 
attention at his feet. ‘“‘Stan’ heah on my 
right, Demmy,” the Wildcat directed. 
“Did you eveh sing in yo’ life—sing now. 
Lily, at res’! See kin you sing.” 

The Wildcat threw his head back and 
presently the windows along Grant 
Avenue reverberated to the strenuous and 
message which his lungs 


enthusiastic 
Salvation was free and he 


bawled forth. 
took a lot of it. 

When the priestly proprietor of the joss 
house clattered into the street looking for 
the pair who had set fire to his income the 
Wildcat was proclaiming to the quiet 
heavens that he had been a sinner but 
that the chariot of salvation had run him 
down. ‘“Oncet I wuz blind an’ steeped in 
sin— Sing, Lily, doggone you!—but I got 
saved when dey took me in.” He kicked 
gently at Lily. Lily resented the kick. 
She lowered her head and butted the bass 
drum. Thereafter, noting the mechanics 
of the arrangement, the Wildcat accented 
the heavy notes by an alibi drum-bam- 
ming. On lung-busting accented notes 
he kicked the goat and the mascot butted 
the drum for a low G. 

Into this din trotted the keeper of the 
joss house. The Chinaman inspected 
several members of the singing band and 
was about to turn away when his eye fell 
upon the contours of Demmy’s anatomy. 
Firecracker language bloomed in an under- 
current beneath the heavy singing. The 
joss house priest laid hold of Demmy’s 
arm. Demmy kicked out at him violently. 
It was at this critical moment that the 
hand of the white man’s law came to 
Demmy’s aid and a moment later the joss 
house priest was being escorted back to 
his den in the clutches of two plainclothes 
men. ‘What in hell do you mean breakin’ 
up this church! One more move and I'll 
sap you on the bean. Get the hell upstairs 
there where you belong with them Chinese 
josh cods 0’ yours.” 

The singing ceased and the Wildcat 
leaned toward Demmy. “Boy, whut’d [ 
tell you—salvation sho’ is free. Come 
on heah, Lily, lay off dat drum. Whuff! 
Pretty close to gettin’ us dat time.” 

“Pretty close to gettin’ me,” Demmy 
“He sho’ had dis angel by de 
Come on 


answered. 
wing when de police got him. 


” 


1eah Now—us goes. 
lhe pair walked down the street a little 
way and Demmy stopped before a 


rickety structure. ““Wilecat, heah’s whah 


back to aid in the enterprise. When the | 


at dey plays de lottery. Us has got de 
luck. Now does dat priest boy crave to 
ketch us again chances is he looks a mile 
f’m heah ’stead 0’ nex’ do’.” 

The Wildcat followed Demmy through 
a series of doors into a room wherein a 
packed mass of human beings hoped that 


a ten-cent investment would win a 
thousand dollars. 
For himself and for the Wildcat 


Demmy marked a pair of ten-cent lottery 
tickets. After that, for thirty minutes, 
the investors waited for whatever prize 
Lady Luck might dig out of her store of 
unearned rewards. Lily, meanwhile, with 
a forest of human legs springing up about 
het, voiced her displeasure in an occa- 
sional bleat. 

“Lis’en at dat goat pray, Demmy. 
Lily knows us is financi’lly bust. She’s 
pullin’ de best she kin wid dat thin voice. 
Neveh kin tell. I see a skinny girl out- 
pray de preacheh at revival meetin’ one 
time. Mebbe Lily’s voice makes mo’ 
listenin’ dan all de josh house bells an’ 
Chinee singin’ whut 1s. I feels festooned 
wid luck. Go "head an’ pray loud, Lily. 
Pray dat us ketches up wid ol’ Cap’n 
Jack befo’ de debbil gits us. Us craves 
my white folks.” 

“Blaa-a!” prayed Lily, and in answer 
to her prayer came action in the sound of 
axes crashing through the outer doors of 
the gambling establishment. 


EN minutes later the Wildcat, Lily, 

and Demmy the luck-harvester, en- 
joyed a cool march down hill to the police 
station. 

At ease in the bull-pen of the jail the 
Wildcat summarized his opinion concern- 
ing Chinese lotteries and the hand that 
fate had dealt him. 

“Demmy, I *spects you’s a hoodoo. 
Mebbe not, but dis has sho’ been a rough 
night. Mebbe dem Chinese doll babies 
whut wuz creamatized brings dis. Now 
when us gits out you gits one mo’ chance 
wid de luck befo’ me an’ Lily kills you.’’ 

“How come you thinks I brings de bad 
luck? I figgers dis heah mascot goat 
whut you thinks is so lucky brung dis woe. 
Befo’ I met up wid you an’ Lily I wuz 


free. Now heah us is. Don’t aim no 
remarks at me, boy. Don’t aim nuthin’ 
at me.” 


Lily, listening, evidently heard the com- 
plaint and aimed a pair of high-sped horns 
at Demmy where they would impress him 
most acutely. After the third round 
Demmy acknowledged his mistake 
“Goat, lay off me. I brung de bad luck 
I admits it. Me an’ you an’ Wilecat is 
ol’ fren’s.” 

Lily accepted Demmy’s apology with 
all the goat dignity which she could 
assume and then until dawn the trio slept 
peacefully. 

In his sleep the Wildcat dreamed of a 
galloping mule festooned with hundred 
dollar bills and of kicking dice on whos- 


upturned faces bloomed a_ harvest of 


sevens and eclevens. 

At six o’clock he was awakened by the 
clang of the morning gong and fiv 
minutes later he was tasting the first food 
which he had eaten for what seemed more 


than a hundred years. “Hot dam! 
Demmy—dese jail rations sho’ is grand 
grub. Eat heavy, Demmy. Dis goat 


got nutrified las’ night—aint no leavin’s 
fo’ Lily. Lady Luck sho’ is smilin’.” 
Three hours later Lady Luck ceased 
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AMERICAN 


KAMPKOOK 


THE IDEAL CAMP STOVE 


OST experienced campers cook the 
Kampkook way. Kampkooking is 
convenient, quick and clean for 

this two burner stove makes and burns its 
own gas from the same grade of gasoline 
you use in your car. Set up and going 
full blast in two minutes Windproof and 
safe. Designed especially for motor tour- 





ists; just the thing for picnics. 








sic, 
1% 


RAMOROOR 


most popular 
model. 


Price in the 
U. S. $7.50. 


Also made with brass case at $9.50: 
large size two burner $8.50; three burner 
size $12.00. 


IT’S ALL INSIDE 

All Kampkooks fold up like a minia- 
ture suit case when not in use with all 
parts including tank securely packed in- 
side the case. 

Write for the Kampkook folder which also 
describes Kampkook Kitchenettes, Kampovens, 
and Kampkook folding fry pans. 








American Gas Machine Co. 
829 Clark St., Albert Lea, Minn. 
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hy Adjustable 


Quilomalic CASEMENT STAY 


Holds your window securely at any angle 
without rattle. Can be applied to any case 
ment 


right or left, or bottom—con- 
i 


ealed or exposed. 


top 


Satisfactory friction a 
by a Slight lurn of outer lube 
Send for ‘‘Casement Windows’’ 
a booklet that points the way 
to casement window satisfaction 


MONARCH METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
4930 Penrose Street 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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He could borrow 


money from an 
Edgeworth smoker 


“T left the house in a hurry. Had bought 
my railroad ticket the day before, so I didn’t 
realize I had left my money at home until I 
was aboard the train. I was going to a 
strange town to do business with a man I 
didn’t know, so it would have been quite 
embarrassing. 

I looked 
over the men and decided to tell my story 
That was 


“T went into the smoking car. 


But which one? 
It was answered quickly. A 
‘He’s the 


when he took a 


to one of them. 
the question. 

man pulled out a pipe. man 
for me,’ I thought. But 
can of Edgeworth from his pocket, then I 


kne u. 


“He lent me the trifling sum I asked for 
and in thanking him I mentioned that I 
was an Edgeworth smoker and that was 
what influenced me to speak to him, a per- 
fect stranger. 

“ “Perfect stranger!’ he laughed. ‘Not 
No pipe smoker is a perfect 
especially if they both 


on your life. 
stranger to another 
smoke Edgeworth.’ ”’ 


There does seem to 
be a friendship among 
Edgeworth smokers. We 
that the 


responsible 










don’t claim 


a 
I uf tobacco is 


N ‘ 
mm for this so much as the 


» kind of men who smoke 
piv) 


Edgeworth. 





Perhaps you've 
had a similar ex- 
perience. If you 
have, we’d like to 
hear of it. 


And we'll send 
gen- 
erous helpings of 
Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed or Plug Slice 
—to any man whether he has some favorite 
brand or not. We know we couldn’t 
change him from a tobacco that exactly 
suited him but if Edgeworth should con- 
vince him—well, that would make us both 


free samples 


happy. 


Send a posteard for free samples with your 
name and address to Larus & Brother Com- 
pany, 36 South 21st St., Richmond, Va. If 
you would also add the name and address of 
the dealer from whom you usually buy your 
tobacco, we would appreciate your courtesy. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 


If your 


you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same price 


you would pay the jobber. 
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smiling and began to laugh when in an 
apartment in a downtown hotel Captain 
Jack opened the afternoon newspapers 
with his breakfast to be greeted by a 
four-column head wherein his truant 
Wildcat and the mascot goat were heavily 
featured through the courtesy of the 
police reporter. 

“When I meet up with that prodigal 
wandering fool I'll kill him.” 

The interruption to Captain Jack’s 
breakfast had not served to sweeten that 
gentleman’s temper and by the time he 
reached the gray stone building wherein 
the Wildcat and his companions were 
caged, Captain Jack was boiling inside 
with a super-heated rage. At the high 
desk he made three rapid inquiries and 
ransomed the Wildcat and Demmy with 
a pair of twenty-dollar bills. 

Two minutes later the culprits, trailed 


by the mascot goat, faced a verbal fate 
which promised to shrivel them alive, 
“Come along with me. Soon as I get you 
on the street, where we won’t muss up this 
jail, I aim to kill you.” 

Wildcat looked sideways at Demmy 
and about his mouth was the first faint 
contour of a smile based on long years of 
experience. 

“Cap’n suh, yes suh! Us sho’ is glad 
to git rescued. Seems like de longest 
time since I seed you. My own white 
folks! Kin me an’ Demmy git fo’ bits 
to eat wid befo’ you kills us—dis jail 
brekfus wuz hardly nuthin’.” 

Captain Jack handed Wildcat fifty 
cents. “Hurry up and eat—don’t delay 
the killing.” ; 

“Cap’n, yes suh! Hot dam, Demmy! 
I tol’ you dat mule luck wuz de bes’ kind— 
dis josh house luck don’t mean nuthin’.”’ 


Imagine the irrepressible Wildcat, the mascot Lily, and fat litthke Demmy at large in 


the wilds of Hollywood! 
person) in filmland ! 


Imagine the complications resulting from their appearance (in 
Well, that’s one of the treats in store for SUNSET readers, for it is 


the subject of one of the stories in the Wildcat series Hugh Wiley is writing for this 


magazine. 


Watch for each issue.—The Editors. 





Brighty, Free Citizen 


(Continued 


not be made to penetrate the bushes. 
Driven from one such retreat with rocks 
and clubs, he would at once seek another. 
When running in the open, his head 
would be extended as a fair target, but as 
the rope left the thrower’s hand, the head 
would duck suddenly between his fore- 
legs, the noose scoring a clean miss. When 
the rope came about his legs he kicked it 
off or jumped from its entanglement. 

Overpowered and caught at last, he 
pointed his long ears at his angry assail- 
ants and their lathered and_ panting 
horses, seeming good naturedly to say: 

“Well, boys, I gave you a good run for 
your money, didn’t I?” 

Brighty’s system of resistance is, in 
short, expressed in these slightly modified 
lines of Kipling: 

“The white man riles, but the burro he 

smiles; 

And he weareth the white man down.” 

Brighty’s coming into the Cafon in 
1892 was accompanied by a gloomy 
tragedy which has never been entirely 
cleared up. 

In the summer of that year, John Fuller 
and Harry MacDonald, then herdsmen 
on the plateau and still living in the 
vicinity, went down Bright Angel Creek 
in attempt to find the remains of a man 
who had been drowned in the Colorado 
River the year previously. The trail in 
those days was little more than a treach- 
erous deer-path, and on the way down 
they lost their saddle horses, both of 
which slid over a cliff and were killed. 
‘The men saved themselves, however, and 
retrieving a blanket or two and some food 
from the bodies of the horses, continued 
the journey on foot. 

At the confluence of creek and river 
they spied a tent and Brighty, the only 
living thing in sight, grazing near it. The 
tent was open; inside it stood two cots 
with their blankets thrown back as if only 
recently occupied. From the tent pole 
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sort. There is nothing lazy about him. 
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from page 42) 


hung a valuable gold watch, which had 
run down, while two rifles and two 
revolvers lay beside the cots. Outside, on 
a cold bed of coals sat a Dutch oven con- 
taining half of a loaf of camp-made bread, 
perhaps three days old. 

The tracks about the place indicated 
that two men had saddled two horses, 
mounted them and ridden off. The 
tracks led toward the river, but could not 
be followed far. Where the men went or 
what happened to them after that 
remains an unsolved mystery. They 
probably attempted to swim the river and 
were drowned, their bodies and those of 
their horses being swept away. 

From information afterward elicited by 
Fuller it was learned that the lost ones 
had passed through Flagstaff leading a 
gray burro witha pack; that they had gone 
down into the Canon from the south rim 
and that they had never returned. They 
had not stated their business and Fuller 
never learned their names. 

Fuller and MacDonald have ever since 
taken more than passing interest in 
Brighty and in his self-won career. More 
than once have they aided him in escaping 
the clutches of men less susceptible to 
sentiment, and many times have freed 
him from the entanglement of the ropes 
and hobbles he has carried off in his 
flights to freedom. 

The seal of Government approval was 
placed upon Brighty’s status as a free 
donkey. Though no domestic animals 
are allowed to graze in national parks, 
Brighty has not been disturbed. 

Last winter the Government con- 
structed a suspension bridge across the 
Colorado at the mouth of Bright Angel 
Creek. During the work Brighty watched 
this invasion of his secluded home with 
all the attention and curiosity of a resur- 
rected cliff-dweller from one of the nearby 
caves. He fraternized with the members 
of the crew and at times lent his strong 


permits the young birds to forage for such 
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back to aid in the enterprise. When the 
structure was completed the’ question 
arose as to who should be permitted to 
make the first official crossing. By accla- 
mation and by the consent of the authori- 
ties the honor was bestowed upon Brighty 
as the oldest and most distinguished 
inhabitant of the place. 

Brighty delights in human companion- 
ship. His apparent aversion to men 
seems to rest in his fear that they will put 
him to work. Among the camps of the 
North River visitors Brighty is a regular 
and welcome guest. From one group to 
another he strolls, receiving tid-bits from 
theirlarders. He willingly permits the chil- 
dren to clamber upon his back and carries 
them good-naturedly about in his peram- 
bulations. He even condescends to carry 
water on his back from the springs far 
down the cafon wall. But when the 
larger boys mount him and demand too 
much either in speed or endurance he will 
promptly kick up his heels and pitch 
them off. He can be coaxed but not 
driven, and the limits of the service he 
renders are set by himself. 

Brighty is now about thirty-six years 
old and to all appearances is as hale and 
hearty as ever. Unless some accident 
befalls him he has many happy years in 
store. 


Just as this sketch was going to press 
came word that Brighty is no more. He 
was killed and eaten by two men lost in 
the maze of the vast canon. For the week 
before they were rescued they subsisted | 
entirely on burro meat, so that Brighty’s 
tragic end prevented a greater tragedy. 

—The Editors. 


The Brown 


Pelican 
By C. B. Irvine 


LTHOUGH the pelican, with which 
visitors to the beaches of the West | 
are familiar, is not famed as a song- 
bird, still, if credence is to be given 

to the scriptural writings one can not fail 
to recognize the ungainly fowl as a song- 
ster. He is found perched in the ruins of | 
the capital at Nineveh, where, with the 
fretful porcupine, his ‘voice shall sing in 
the windows.” Indeed, the pelican is 
among the most historical of birds. There | 
is no mention of his arrival at the ark for 
passage on that memorable voyage, but 
he was most certainly among those speci- 
mens that waddled up the gang-plank 
before Noah gave the orders to cut loose. | 
Even in the early days his name was | 
stricken from the list of edible fowls, for | 
in Leviticus he is referred to as “an abomi- | 
nation among birds.” In the Psalms he 
is spoken of as one of the unclean “birds 


of the wilderness,” although the habitat | 


of the pelican is far removed from the 
desert. In Deuteronomy the pelican ts 
spoken of among other “unclean things,” 
but the reason for this is not explained. 
The bird, as he is known along the 
Pacific shores, is really of quite a decent 
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— says ihe 
Constitution 


The right of an American citizen to protect 
his life and property is recognized by the Con- 
stitution of the United States, which says: “‘— 
the right of the people to keep and bear arms 
shall not be infringed.” And what safer protection 
than an Iver Johnson—the standard safety revolver 
for over fifty years? No fear of accidental discharge. 
Knocks, jolts, bumps, thumps cannot discharge it. You 
can even ‘‘Hammer the Hammer.” 

Instead of ordinary flat springs, which often break, 
draw-tempered piano wire springs keep this revolver 


alive, alert, ready for use on a moment’s notice. Free! Two in- 

Hammer and Hammerless models in all calibres. —[itefall“f:; spe 

Regular, Perfect Rubber, and Western Walnut grips. proc wh nd at 

9 ° once 1é one 

If your dealer hasn’t the particular model you want, that interests 
write us. . : a 

IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS ay a ee 

3 River Street, Fitchburg, Massachusetts “B3 ” Bie ai 

New York Office: San Francisco Office: aciee 

99 Chambers St. 717 Market St. 





Ridean Iver John- 
son Truss- Bridge 
Bicycle. Strong, 






Ask your dealer to show 
youan IverJohnson Cham- speedy, easy-rid- 
pton single barrel shotgun. ing and durable. 
Accurate, dependadle, Modelsand prices 
to suit everyone. 





moderately priced, 











































They Overlooked the Diamonds 


HERE is a modern flippancy to the effect that, ““What you | 
don’t know won’t hurt you.” It is also a fallacy. For | 


instance: 

The farmers of Kimberley were a disgusted, disheartened lot. 
They said the soil was too rocky to earn them a living. Some of 
them left. Others died in poverty. 

And all the time their children were playing with diamonds. | 


But the farmers didn’t know. They thought the priceless gems | 
were pebbles. 


Don’t be like those Kimberley farmers. Know! 





Don’t seek opportunity in some distant place and overlook the 
diamonds that are daily within your grasp. Know! 


Advertising is a mine of opportunity. It tells of values you 
wouldn’t know about if it were not there to guide you. 


The secret of economical buying is information. The man or 
woman who is best informed is the one who buys to best advantage. 


PE 


Read the advertisements. Know! 
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Corns? 





aan 


©B& B 1922 i 
Blue-jay3\,4 


to your druggist 





—just say 


Stops Pain Instantly 


The simplest way to end a corn is 
Blue-jay. A touch stops the pain in- 
stantly. Then the corn loosens and 
comes out. Made in two forms—a 
colorless, clear liquid (one drop does 
it!) and in extra thin plasters. Use 
whichever form you prefer, plasters 
or the liquid —the action is the same. 
Safe, gentle. Made ina world-famed 
laboratory. Sold by all druggists. 

Free: Write Bauer & Black, Chicago, Dept. 1, 
for valuable book, ** Correct Care of the Feet.”’ 














e BABY is safe and happy 

in a Rock-A-Bye Swing 
No. 34. It cannot twist 
around, and baby cannot 
fall out. White swing and 
stand re-inforced with 
steel. Place it anywhere 
and baby is satisfied. At 
dealers or by express. Send 
for Nursery Specialties — 


Perfection Mfg. Co., 


| 2703 WW. Leffingwell, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
COMPLETE 


$520 


The remarkable waterproof % 


properties of Delica-Brow were 
strikingly demonstrated by 
Miss DuPont in the fiiming 
of “FOOLISH WIVES,” Uni- 
versal’s Million Dollar Pic- 


ture. Because this wonderful liquid eye-lash and 


brow dressing is rainproof, tearproct and perspira- 
tion proof it cannot run or smear and the fascinat- 
ing beauty of Miss DuPont’ Ss eyes, With their 


perfectly arched brows and glorious lashes was pre- 
served unimpaired through the drenching rain she 
iad to face. 


Send Now for Sample of 


Delica-Brow Liquid 
Eye-Lash and Brow Dressing 


tend only ¢ 





J se a generous sample C weeks supply) of 
ak aid to beauty with bone handle brush. 
‘*k or brown, Large package, $1.00, postpaid, 
wep drug and department stores and beauty 


oe se t 
ten ey back if not delighted. Be 
enuine DE: ‘L ic A-BROW 





sure to get the 
the original liquid preparation 


Delica Laboratories, Inc, 
Chicago, Illinois 


933 Broadway 
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sort. There is nothing lazy about him. 
He is a strong swimmer, an excellent flyer 
~ an industrious and spectacular fisher- 

an. Those who have had the oppor- 
socal to observe these birds have re- 
marked upon their fidelity to their mates 
and upon the interest manifested by the 
male bird in the health and happiness of 
the mother bird and the nestlings. He is 
a generous provider, patient and always 
on the lookout for the comfort of those 
dependent upon him. When it is time 
for the little birds to feed, the head of the 
nest may be seen diving for fishes. ‘These 
he holds in his sack at the throat and upon 
arrival at the nest opens wide his bill and 


permits the young birds to forage for such 
delicate morsels as they crave. 

But it is in diving that the California 
brown pelicans of this coast are in their 
element. ‘They drop suddenly from con- 
siderable heights and upon reappearance 
invariably have a fish in the bill. Know- 
ing this, the pelicans become the victims 
of lazy gulls, by whom they are pursued. 
The pelicans are forced to dive in self- 
protection, and so closely are they pur- 
sued that finally they give up the fisl to 
the gulls. ‘They have no means of defense, 
and the smaller and more active of the 
predatory birds make life quite a burden 
for them. 


Fly-Casting 


By Catherine Peck-Wylde 


It cost a pretty penny, this new trout rod of mine; 


It's guaranteed, in artful hands, to cast both “ 


far and fine.” 


The line is double-tapered, the reel’s imported, too; 

Of flies I’ve twenty patterns, of every size and hue. 

My fishing boat’s a dandy, built specially for me; 

A first-class boatman handles it—he’s paid a first-class fee. 


Yet, as | sit a-fishing, my mind goes winging back 


Across a score of active years. 


I see a little shack 


That housed more noise and clatter than the average city block, 
And if you wished to enter there how loud you'd have to knock! 


| hear a busy mother 


“Come, 


call, to speed the evening meal: 
Bessie, put the baby down, the spuds are here to peel; 


\nd Tommy, draw some water and put it in the dish, 

For Johnny’s been away an hour, he’ll have a lot of fish.” 
And then a gate-hinge rattles and a freckled barefoot boy 
With home-made pole of hickory, his face lit up with joy, 
Comes whistling up the pathway. Of trout he has a score, 
And with his broken jack-knife he cleans them by the door. 


My fishing boat’s a beauty, my rod and reel are new, 

My “far-off” flies can lure the trout as though they really flew; 

The years have brought me everything a fisherman could wish, 

But oh, there’s something lacking—and it’s something more than fish! 


There is a Beauty that the Old Put On 


By Helen Frazee- Bower 


There is a beauty that the old put on 
That even youth, in all its pride of joy, 


May not surpass. 


The radiance of dawn 


Is theirs no more, but Time can not destroy 
The miracle of light that shines from eyes 

Where old dreams linger, nor deny the grace 
Of worn hands folded; nor can years disguise 

Remembered laughter on each quiet face 


Theirs is the beauty that old houses wear, 
Moss-grown and gray; and theirs the quaint appeal 
Of bells at sunset, or a saint at prayer. 
They are as beautiful and as unreal 
As phantom words, once heard, that still elude; 
Or twilight falling through a dim, sweet wood. 
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But this condition will not endure. The 
days when stages, busses and heavy 
trucks can use the highways without 
strict regulation, without adequate pay- 
ment for the privilege, are numbered. 


[he railroads and street cars succeeded 
for many years in dodging their full share 
f taxation before they were brought to 
book, largely because they used private 
rights-of-way or maintained the pave- 
ments of the streets through which they 
passed in such condition that other 
trafic did not suffer. But the heavy 
motor trucks are destroying street and 
road pavements as fast as they can be 
laid down; stages and busses are disre- 
garding every rule of the road no matter 
how dense the traffic and the ever increas- 
ing antagonism of the private, non-com- 
mercial motorist who outnumbers the 
commercial vehicle owner at least ten to 
me will very rapidly bring about drastic 
regulation and adequate taxation. 

Another powerful factor making for regu- 
lation and taxation of commercial motor 
vehicles is the huge increase in the weight 
of the burden caused by bond interest and 
inking fund payments. In California, 
for instance, the wealth of the state 
increased 60 per cent during the last ten 
vears. In the same period the total 
bonded debt of the state and its political 
subdivisions increased 242 per cent, 
grew to Over $360,000,000 from less than 
00,000, reached such a size that 
the service of this debt calls for a tax 
levy of a little over $5 per $1000 of 
assessed value. Probably one half of this 
huge amount was spent for roads and 
improvements, this one item therefore 
imposing an annual burden of $12.50 upon 
the home or farm assessed at $5000. 
When the expense of maintaining the 
highways, of building the bridges, of con- 
structing new roads out of current tax 
receipts 1s added to the bond payments, 
the average cost of roads and bridges 
must be equivalent to an annual tax of 
forty to fifty cents per hundred dollars 
of ace value. 

And yet the taxpayer would be willing 
to carry this load with no more than 
the usual grumbling if these enormous 
expenses resulted in really durable roads. 
But it has been the universal experience 
that macadamized or gravel roads and 
stretches of hard-surfaced pave- 
ment constructed on adobe, clay or sand 
go to pieces long before the bond issues 
have been paid. By far the largest share 
of this destruction is due to the impact 
of the wheels of heavy, overloaded trucks 
which constitute less than three per cent 
fthe total motor vehicle registration. 

Chis three per cent is not only pounding 
to pieces the roads already built, but in 
addition it is causing the engineers to 
design ever heavier and more expensive 


$100,<¢ 


those 





highways solely to meet the needs of the 
three per cent. For the sake of this three 
per cent—whose operation according to 


the statement of the owners is not com- 
mercially profitable—an intolerable bur- 
den is thrown upon the taxpayer and the 


non-commercial motorist who by the 
way gets it in the neck coming and 
going. Not only has he put up the bulk 
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Using the Highways for Profit 


Continued from page 35) 


of the money for the construction of the 
new highway, not only does the largest 
share of maintenance and reconstruction 
come out of his pocket, but he also pays 
larger tire and repair bills as he drives 
over the road cut to pieces by the three 
per cent. 

Limitation of gross weight according to 
the character of the road, stiff and prompt 
fines for overloading, careful and frequent 
inspection of the tire equipment to make 
sure that an adequate thickness of live, 
resilient rubber is interposed between 
road and rim, enforcement of these pro- 
visions by special state and county high- 
way police must be introduced every- 
where unless the good-roads movement is 
to receive a sudden and violent check. 
And this regulation of the vehicle and its 
equipment must be supplemented by 
taxation based on the damage inflicted 
upon the highways by the different classes 
of vehicles and on the principal that the 
commercial user of the highway should 
pay for the privilege. 

Of course the owners of stage and bus 
lines will rise on their hind legs and object. 
They will claim that their pneumatic- 
tired cars inflict no more damage than the 
average touring car, that a highway built 
with public money should be open to all 
users on equé il terms and that to impose 
special taxes on them would not only 
injure the people that use them but 
would also be undemocratic, un-Amer- 
ican, unconstitutional and contrary to 
Section Forty-two of the Volstead Act. 

The court house is built by public funds 
for public use, but I don’t know of a single 
court house whose corridors are filled 
with men selling suspenders, fountain 
pens, soda pop or hot dogs for their 
private profit. All other forms of trans- 
portation providing or maintaining their 
own rights-of-way pay heavily for the 
privilege of being allowed to do business; 
why should the motor stage and bus be 
allowed to escape adequate taxation? 
Why should they be shown special favors 
except when they are the sole means of 
communication with isolated communi- 
ties? 

Recognition of these basic principles 
is coming about rapidly. Early this year 
the Colorado Public Utilities Commission, 
investigating the application for a permit 
to operate a passenger and freight line in 
the central part of the state, found that 
the railroad serving the territory paid 
total of $153,896 in the two counties con- 
cerned, of which nearly $40,000 went into 
the road fund. The proposed stage line, 
on the contrary, would pay less than 
$1000 total taxes. Said the commission: 

“Looking at all the facts in this case, 
it would seem manifestly unfair for this 
Commission to grant a certificate to this 
applicant that he may skim off the cream 
of the passenger traffic during the summer 
months and then leave the ra‘lroad to 


battle with the elements during the 
balance of the year when railroad 


operations are a heavier financial burden 
and passenger travel is exceedingly light. 
“When the taxing laws of this State are 
so amended that the truck driver oper- 
ating over State highways shall contribute | 
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Removes Dandruff—Stops Hair Fa Bing 
Restores Color and 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair 
60c. and £1.00 at druggists. 
Hiscox Chem. Works, Patchogue, N. Y. 








Tell Your Boy 
About This 


Boys, you can earn money 








each month selling THE 
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for three copies for a starter. 
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An Easy Way to 
Remove Dandruff 


If you want plenty of thick, beautiful, 
glcssy, silky hair, do by all means get rid 
of dandruff, for it will starve your hair and 
ruin it if you don’t. 

The best way to get rid of dandruff is to 
dissolve it. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use 
enough to moisten the sealp, and rub it in 
gently with the finger tips. 


By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and three or four 


more applications should completely remove 
every sign and trace of it. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop and your hair will look and 
feel a hundred times better. You can get 
A four- 
ounce bottle is usually all that is needed. 


The R. L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 








































































Why You Should 


Ask Mr. Foster 


Because Mr. Foster has built up a 
great Travel Service organization 
which you can make use of freely 
without charge or fee and without 
incurring any obligation of any sort. 
THE Ask Mr. Foster INFORMA- 
TION SERVICE is supported by the 
department stores, hotels and banks 
in which A4sk Mr. Foster [NFOR- 
MATION offices are maintained, and 
also by transportation lines, hotels 
and resorts and travel interests every- 
where, for the purpose of promoting 
travel and to aid those who do travel. 
Mr. Foster accepts no fees, nor does 
he accept commissions from hotels 
which he recommends. The service 
is unbiased as well as free. 

Mr. Foster's representatives are 
traveling continually, securing relia- 
At Mr. Foster's 


office you can procure travel litera- 


ble information. 


ture of the world and also definite 
and reliable information not only 
about hotels, routes and resorts any 
where, but also concerning other 
travel and recreation matters. 

Mr. Foster will supply up-to-date 
information about camps for girls or 
boys or adults in New England, Can- 
ada, the Rocky Mountains or the far 
West or near at home, about real 
ranches where life in the open can be 
thoroughly enjoyed, about horseback 
trips through the National Parks and 
elsewhere, and of personally con- 
ducted walking trips, of pack trips 
in Wyoming and New Mexico, of 
quiet ‘‘Lodges”’ and little known rest- 
ing places, of motor tours in America, 
Europe and Africa, of tours around 
the world, of schools anywhere, of 
out-door schools in Florida, in Cali- 
fornia, in New Mexico—and to meet 
your need. 

Mr. Foster will help plan your trip, 
he will purchase your ticket, secure 
your reservations on trains or ships, 
and in hotels. He will aid you in 
securing accident or personal-effects 
insurance and Travelers Cheques— 
he will give you cards of introduction 
which will secure for you special at- 
tention and he will make no charge, 
accept no fee nor will his service obli- 
gate you to anybody in any way. 
You are cordially invited to 


Ask Mr. Foster 


42 Ask Mr. Foster offices in large 
cities and resorts. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


130 W. 42nd St., New York City 
327 Title Ins. Bldg., Los Angeles 
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his due proportion to the cost of con- 
struction and maintenance of our high- 
ways, then, and not until then, can this 
Commission regard his use, under proper 
conditions and restrictions, of a great and 
tremendously expensive public facility as 
of equal dignity and equal benefit to the 
people with the moderate use thereof by 
the ordinary taxpayer.” 

In denying a similar application the 
Pennsylvania Public Utilities Commission 
made the following statement: 

‘Both the auto-bus and auto-truck 
service are in an experimental stage of 
operation, and as a general rule neither 
has proved to be a satisfactory all year 
round service. The argument so fre- 
quently advanced, and earnestly urged in 
this case, that the permanent manner in 
which the highways of the Common- 
wealth are being constructed is a recog- 
nition of the fact that they are to be sub- 
jected to severe usage by the heavy 
freight carrying trucks 1s a fallacious one. 

“These improved highways are a costly 
investment and if the general public is to 
get the benefit of them to which it ts 
entitled, the ‘heavy freight carrying truck’ 
will have to be operated within statutory 
prescribed limits and regulations. No 
method of highway construction has yet 
been devised that will protect and secure 


the highway against the destructive 
ravages of the heavy truck usage.” 


The present-day motor car is such a 
staunch vehicle, its designers and manu- 
facturers have accomplished such miracles 
in making it fool-proof and prolonging its 
useful life that an annual production of 
more than two million automobiles means 
at least a million new motor vehicles on 
the streets and roads of America. In five 
years, therefore, motor traffic will increase 
fifty per cent, but it is certain that the 
mileage of usable roads won’t keep pace 
with the trafic. The congestion is bound 
to become worse. Every mile of existing 
highway must be preserved, every possible 
precaution must be taken to relieve con- 
gestion if the streets and highways are not 
to become too dangerous for motorists 
and pedestrians. The problem of finan- 
cing, constructing and maintaining suit- 
able roads, of regulating the traffic 
thereon, cries aloud for immediate solu- 
tion. It can be solved, it will be solved 
if the average motorist will get behind a 
fair and reasonable program of regulation 
and taxation. 

This is the fifth and last of a series of 
articles on the highway problem. Other 
articles taking up various aspects of the 
question will appear in future issues. 

—The Editors. 





Most Assuredly Yes! 


(Continued from page 11) 


public opinion, the fear of independent 
thinking, of loss, of discomfort, of conse- 
quences, of truth.” 

Can’t you apply that as a pretty search- 
ing definition of the state of being to 
which the lack of education condemns 
one? I think it has never been better 
said. 

Particularly is it true of an uneducated 
woman. A man can not be “mentally 
lazy,” filled with “the sentimentality 
which is stirred by the valueless and the 
untrue,” vulgar and ignorant of facts, arid 
still get very far. Most men, those who 
succeed at all, at any rate—college trained 
or not—get the very real education which 
contact with keener men and minds 
affords. They can—and do, for they 
have the opportunity—lose in the main 
most of these deterrent characteristics 
through such contract, or at least slough 
off their outward seeming. Especially do 
they lose unreasoning fear which is 
accorded first and worst place among the 
signs of the “‘Potterite,”—or, again, of the 
illiterate. 

But where and how may the unedu- 
cated woman find her salvation? Other 
than professions which require a college 
education or its near equivalent, a woman 
has two avenues which she may follow; she 
either marries or she goes into business. 
Idle single blessedness is not sufficiently 
“average” to warrant consideration. 

Suppose that she goes into business. 
Usually it takes years to chip away the 
surface layers of stupid sentimentality, 
ignorance, insensibility to values (lack of 
sense of proportion, men call it in a 
woman) and fear with which she has been 
overlaid perforce through the very fact 


th eee aS een an eee 





of her status as a woman. And always 
her success, or lack of it, follows in direct 
ratio to the thoroughness of the chipping 
process. Education would have done 
her a twofold service. Working very 
much like the cutter of precious stones it 
would have removed those damaging 
corners and irregularities; buffer-like it 
would have polished the facets of the true 
stone remaining. 

Suppose that she marries, remaining, 
perhaps, childless. Her business in that 
case is primarily to care for her home, to 
do her part and perhaps a little more 
toward maintaining harmony, happily 
ordered relationship between herself and 
her partner. In marriage, as in any 
other business, difficulties and misunder- 
standings crop up; situations arise which 
call for a degree, at least, of clear-headed 
reasoning, the weighing of the true against 
the false, the ability to add two and two 
and arrive calmly, logically at the correct 
solution of four. What then of the hope- 
lessly illogical, ignorant woman, sus- 
picious of everything she can not under- 
stand, unable to see things in their just 
perspective, in proper relation to their 
importance, not educated to do so, rushing 
hastily at her problem and jumping 
inevitably to the conclusion that this 
particular two and two must make five 
and a half? How about her chance for 
happiness! 

Suppose that, marrying, she finds the 
duties, the responsibilities of motherhood 
come: to her. Uneducated, helplessly 
reliant in matters other than fundamental 
upon what others tell her about the rear- 
ing of her children; forced to watch them 
growing farther and farther away from 
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her as they mature; wretched in the 
knowledge of her own shortcomings as she 
is bound to be; how about her chance for 
living, as above all others a mother should, 
in the consciousness of work well done, 
of duty discharged; in the knowledge of 
the joy that follows accomplishment? 

Woman must be educated in some 
fashion; she must have learned to think 
for herself, to reason independently of 
sentiment, to glory in the possession of 
knowledge for the sake of the key which 
it gives her to true service, or her chances 
for a happy, useful life are exceedingly 
slim. The odds, in fact, are just about 
governed by the amount of education in 
any given instance. 

Right here let me say that I hold no 
brief for the hide-bound interpretation of 
the word “educated” as ‘‘college bred.” 
Please understand me on that point. One 
may be educated in the highest actual 
sense without ever having seen so much as 
the front door of a college. But, unfortu- 
nately, the sort of education which this 
use of the word implies; the sort which a 
mai may gain more or less completely 
through contact, experience, hard knocks, 
is in great measure denied to the average 
girl. ‘he fact that she 7s a woman makes 
it infinitely more difficult for her to 
gain education in that manner. It 
shouldn’t, of course. Granted. But it 
does; and though hundreds, thousands of 
women have taught themselves to know 
facts, to reason, to weigh and to judge, 
through hard experience, the preponder- 
ance 1s far on the other side. The door 
of the college is practically the average 
woman’s only door to straight thinking. 

It is ev ident that anything which will 
further “education,” whether it be a 
college or not, is worth while. It is 
equally evident that women have less 
opportunity than men, r regrettable though 
it may be, to acquire “education” by 
means other than the college. Grant 
these premises and where do we find our- 
selves? Irrevocably at the conclusion 
that college training is far more “‘of real 
value” to the girl than to the boy! 

here is, though, another point to be 
considered before we commit ourselves to 
any such statement as that. Even if we 
are persuaded that the colleges can do so 
much for the “‘average girl” who i is taxing 
their capacity and the taxpayers’ purses 
to the limit, it must be conceded that a 
little bit of the educative process depends 
upon the girl. The question arises 
whether she’s getting out of the shell the 
kernel that is undoubtedly inside it. 

And there we have it! We’re up against 
the greatly-touted child-wonder of the 
age, the sign of the times, the bogey of the 
over-serious minded, the ever present, the 
unbiquitous Flapper! Exploited, moral- 
ized about, preached at; the universal 
subject of after-dinner speeches, vaude- 
ville jokes and cartoon strips; occupying 
more newspaper columns than the Ku 
Klux Klan; filling moremagazinespacethan 
the advertisements; attacked, defended, 
prod and_ conned, ediesdialined and 
short-storey’ed, the Flapper has occupied 
the public and the private mind almost to 
the exclusion of the delicious wickedness 
of Hollywood! And the public mind— 
even the Editorial mind sometimes— 
swallows the gigantic hoax whole and 
actually believes that there is such a thing 
as a Flapper! 
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_ What nonsense! A word is coined, an 
image materialized out of thin air, a con- 
cept arrived at and everyone rushes, 
topsy-turvily, to make the crime fit the 
punishment! Bessie, Essie or Tessie does 
so-and-so—the feminine equivalent of 
recognized and countenanced college-boy 
enthusiasm. Aha! One of the surest 
signs of the Flapper! Don’t we know? 
Didn’t the magazine section of the Sunday 
Investigator describe that very symptom? 
Absolutely! Well, then! She’s a Flapper! 
Simple as A B C! 

Hokum! A world lacking humor. 

Will you let me do something startling? 
Will you let me jar you from your editorial 
easy chair with an astounding statement? 
I'll do it. Whisper! Confidentially, there 
ain’t any such animal as a Flapper! 
Really. It’s true. She just simply isn’t. 
I’ve lived, studied, worked and played 
with several thousand of what is sup- 
posedly the most violent type of the 
species, the college Flapper, for three 
years; I’ve eaten her bread and salt, 
grieved with her when she was down, 
walked on air with her when she was up, 
and | know what I’m saying. 

One modern instance, and I’m through. 

My own roommate, according to the 
popular delusion, fills the bill to a ““T.” 
She’s the flappiest of the flappy in the 
accepted, or newspaper, sense. Her hair 
is bobbed; her galoshes rattle in the rainy 
weather, all unbuttoned; her skirt is short, 
frivolously so; she toddles with abandon 
and makes the grade to home and mother 
—myself in this case—frequently after 
one A.M.; her speech is a strange, mys- 
terious melange, uncouth and hardly ever 
more than fairly coherent; but—listen 
now, for here’s the moral which adorns 
the tale—however flappily surfaced, she 
was graduated well near the top of her 
class this May; she stays on this summer 
for some special pedagogical courses; and 
she goes to Arizona to teach high school 
English next Fall. She'll teach it well, 
too. And when she marries she'll be a 
better housewife, a truer partner, a more 
intelligent, more capable wife and mother 
for her four years of college. 

There’s your answer to the Flapper 
question. 

That’s all. Our colleges may be filling 
up with women students; it may be a 
strain on state pocketbooks to take care 
of the thousands of girls who are swelling 
the attendance-rolls every year, but the 
work must go on. The kernel is there, 
and they’re getting it out of the shell. 

“Average” girls? Yes! Learning, 
through the “present day” college course, 
to think—and to think im a straight line. 
Learning, through the acquisition of facts, 
to scout the bogey of ignorance; acquiring, 
through friendship with the past, a just 
perspective; assimilating, through con- 

tact with others, the principles of give and 

take, of bearing and forebearing; making 
friends; sensing what is true and what to 
leave untouched; losing silly fear and 
gaining the habit of orderly thinking; 
collecting through four wonderful years, 
one stone upon another, a foundation on 
which to build a worthy, honorable and 
happy future—it is of tremendously 
real value! 


The essay winning second prize in this 
contest will appear in the September num- 
ber.—The Editors. 
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Gervaise Graham 
Hair Color 


A clear, clean, harmless liquid brushed 
through the hair quickly restores the 
original color and natural beauty to 


Gray Hair 
At all druggists or by mail, price $1.50. 


FREE SAMPLE COUPON 
Gervaise Graham, 27 W. Illinois St., Chicago: 
Please send me, FREE OF CHARGE, a sample of 
Gervaise Graham Hair Color in a plain wrapper. 





Through Car Service on Household Goods and Automobiles. 
from and to all parts of the East. Consult ourmearest office |sefore 
shipping. Oars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
203 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Monadnock Bidg., San Frane Van Nays Bldg., Les Angel: s 
Alaska Ballding, Seattle 
Philadelphia, Drexel Building Boston, Old South Buallding 
Cleveland, Hippodrome Building 


New York Cincianatt 


Birth Control 


J) The BOOK You have Always Wanted, 
CLEARLY and PLAINLY WRITTEN : 


‘2 
Cash, money 


order, check 
or stamps 








By a Distinguished American Physician 
Contains several striking tllustrations 
Send for it ae” When supply is oer you cannot 
et a copy at any pri 
Dept. 123 HUMAN WEL FARE SOCIETY 
257 West 71st St. New York 











Sell our wonderful 

esimne, tailored to order,$29.50 , virgin 

wool suits and o’coats direct 

to _wearer—all one price — $20.00 cheaper than store 

prices. You keep deposit. Everything gesrentosd. Big 
swatch outfit free; protected territory for hustlers. 

J.B. SIMPSON, ‘Inc., Dept. 128,, 831 W. ADAMS ST., CHICARS 








° 
G2 Boaut tifal an Stullies 9 | 
ORIGINAL PHOTOGRAPHS OF SEMI-NUDES 
Charming pictures of the human figure as it act- 
ually is, in six artistic poses. All the loveliness 
and purity of Nature’s finest handiwork in these 
stud io photos, posed by the famous model 
“Jacqueline.” Each of the six photos is 2/2 x 6% 
and tastefully arfanged in artistic folder. Please 
order at once if quick shipment is desired. Price, 
postpaid, per set of six:—Cash with Order $1, or, 
C.O.D. (Pay Postman) $1.10. Address Studio G3 
THE ZANZIBAR CO. 
109 V West 42d Street, New Y ork “—/ 
— = LOO 
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(-)RANGE EMPIRE 


TROLLEY TRIP 


FIFTY MILES 
OF OKANGES 


Peisitintg 


and 12 Cities 
of the Orange 
|S wal SBdom 


& 


Riverside. Redlands 


oY- 00 oled wat-bne Gate) 
Sherman Indian School 
Magnolia Avenue 


Smiley as ts 
We | 


Leaves daily from 
Wkcllimeleacianele-haleyn 
Los Af geles 


Goce - Lecturer 
Peer vyod Scats 
Secure folder from Agent 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF 











CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


Make Your Home in Los Gatos—‘‘In the 
Valley of the Sun."’ Located in the foothills of the 
fertile Santa Clara Valley, beautifully situated 
with an ideal climate. Property at reasonable 
prices. Address Chamber of Commerce, Los Gatos 
c alifornia. 


**Water is Wealth’? in Stanislaus County, 
alfalfa, fruits, cantaloupes, general farming. Write 
for free bookiet, Department 8S, Stanislaus County 
Board of Trade, Modesto, California. 


PATENTS 


Patents. Write for Free Guide Book and 
Record of Invention Blank. Send model or sketch 
and description for free opinion of its patentable 








nature. Hi hest References. Prompt Attention 
Reasonable Terms. Victor J. Evans & Co., 751 
Ninth, Washington, D. C. 

Patents. Send for free Booklet. Highest 
references. Best results. Promptness assured. 
Send model or drawing for examination and 
, opinion. Watson E. Coleman, Patent Attorney, 


Washington, D. C. 


SONGS, STORIES, ETC. 


Stories, 
publication. 
163, Hannibal 


Poems, Plays, etc., are wanted for 
— Mss or write Literary Bureau 
to) 


HELP WANTED 


Talloring Explosion! competition knocked 


out! One price Line. $50.00 All-wool suits at 
$29.75, including a good “profit for you. You get 
your profit the minute you take the order. Big 
Swatch Line—sO different fabrics in handsome 
carrying case. Salesmen make $100.00 a week. Can 
use a few more good men. Write fully, state expe- 
rience fark Tailoring Company, Dept. 331, 
Chicago 


Earn $110 to $250 monthly, expenses paid, 


as Railway Traffic Inspector. Position guaranteed 
after 3 months’ spare-time study or money re- 
funded Excellent opportunities. Write for Free 
Booklet G-70 Stand. Business Training Inst., 


Buffalo, N. ¥ 


Tailoring Salesmen: Make $75.00 a week 


selling our trictly All-Wool Made-to-Measure 
Suits at $26.50. You collect profits in advance and 
keep ther We supply finest Selling Outfit in 
America Many exclusive money-making features 
Tailorir raincoat and side-line men, part or full 
time, get ir ch with us immediately. Goodwear 
Chicage “De pt. 117, 843 W. Adams St., Chi- 
cago I i 


Government Railway Mail Clerks start $133. 


month; expenses paid. Specimen examination 
questions free. Columbus Institute, F-6, Colum- 
bus, Ohi« 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Luger Pistols, barrels 4inch to 16 inch, with 


holster stocks. auser Pistols, 54% inch barrels, 
wooden holster stocks Super Accurate Mauser 
Springfields Pamphlet 10 cents. Pacific Arms 


Corporation, San Francisco, Calif. 
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Readers, Gentle and 


Otherwise 
She is Disappointed 


Kingston, Pa. 

This is my first subscription to SUNSET, 
and I am rather disappointed in the 
magazine. I thoroughly agree with F. 
D. Muse about smoking and cussing, also 
with Clark Baker about too many China- 
men in the stories, and with Red Green 
of the U. S. S. Texas about drunken 
sailors. I suppose there are sailors who 
drink if they can get it to drink, but I have 
known several sailors who were perfect 
gentlemen and teetotalers. 

Give us some good stories of men and 
girls who can ride and shoot and are all- 
round good clean characters (not neces- 
sarily ugly), of which I am sure there are 
many in the West. 

I do not consider myself inferior, and 
do not agree with Ann Martin, who wrote 
your article “Woman’s Vote and Woman’s 
Chains.” Mrs. I. E. Wristar. 


Just Suits Him 


Mow, Oregon. 

\s comments, sarcastic and otherwise, 
are in order, I’ll try some. I don’t agree 
with F. D. Muse of Spokane and Clark 
Baker of Mansfeld, Ohio, in their criti- 
cisms of SuNsET. Your magazine just 
suits me and let’s have some more of 
Badger Clark’s stories. But please keep 
the cowgirls pretty because us young 
fellows don’t like ugly cowgirls. 


W. I. Buxton. 


Unfair to China 
Tola, Kansas. 


Your editorial concerning the Chinese 
situation does not seem quite fair to that 
nation. You speak of the “fluster and 


worry about Japanese invasion.” After 
following the situation in your. state 
during these recent years in the Cali- 


fornian attitude on the Japanese question 
one wonders that you are not more sym- 
pathetic with the Chinese. Moreover it 
would be difficult to imagine what “‘fluster 
and worry” your state would manifest if 
California were located as near Japan as is 
Shantung. 

You may know in regard to China that 
she is not altogether despicable in her 
present attitude toward Japan and the 
world generally. “The new school system, 
the rise of industrialism, the program for 
railway s, mines, etc., all indicate a new 
life moving in the old bones. ‘The traitors 
in China will disappear as a stronger, more 
virtuous group arises with such men as 
W. W. Yen, C. C. Wang, Wu Pei Fu, 
Feng Yu Hsiang and Dr. Sun at the helm. 

Perry O. Hanson. 


Who Made the Cities ? 

Santa Clara, Calif 
When I came to the Pacific Coas 

twelve years ago, the first magazine 
picked up was SUNSET; the first article 
read: a Woehlke production. Since tha 
time I have always read SUNSET and it ha 
made me love the West. I like Suns: 
because of its diversified articles. I love 
it because out of its pages rises a breath o 
open skies. Its stories may sometim: 
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SUNSET. HEtEN S. CrossLey. 





be rough—so is the bark of trees. Had 
there been no rough men to ‘blaze the 
overland trail, men ready to kill or be 
killed, men willing to risk starvation and 
the torture of thirst— there would not 
have been a Western city for comfert- 
loving, non-adventurous people to live in. 
Rough, clean stories of the great outdoors 
are worth while because they speak of 
people who fulfill a destiny and live in- 
tenscly. If certain critics of SUNSET 
fiction had ever faced a forest fire close 
enough to burn their eyelashes they 
would understand the meaning of intense 
living and thank God for a magazine like 
Sunset with the bark on. 
Louis L. Huriirer. 


A Link 


Indianapolis, Ind. 

I am from California, although it has 
been eight or nine years since I left God’s 
Country. I read every issue of your 
magazine from cover to cover. It is the 
only communication I have with my home, 
therefore, you can see what it means to me. 

Epitu E. Goopson. 


Comfort 
Boise, Idaho. 

Having read with much interest the 
controversy over the style of stories 
printed in SunsET, I wish to add a word 
of appreciation of your publication. 

Our home has been visited by death, 
and there is no other publication that has 
been such a help in spending the long 
evenings so hard to endure through the 
first few months. R. CHESTER. 


Real Western 
Big Trails, Wyoming. 

Received a copy of SuNseT in which 
you printed a letter that I wrote asking 
you to give us a story about a real 
Western girl. 

Now I live on a large cattle ranch deep 
in the cow country of Wyoming, sixty 
miles from a railroad, and have many real 
Western girl friends. They are fine 
riders, jolly good pals, and none of them 
are ugly. 

In the letter I wrote I asked for a story 
of a real Western girl, one who was not a 
golden-haired prize beauty. It seems 
that in most Western stories the hero and 
heroine are college graduates, the hero a 
handsome he man and the heroine a little 
charming lady with innocent blue eyes 
and a baby stare. Slush! 

So just for a change let the hero wear 
a good crop of red whiskers, and let the 
heroine jump in the creek and spoil her 
con plexion. 

| like the Interesting Westerners depart- 
ment, and the articles by Ray Palmer 
[racy are splendid. I’m sure glad to 
know that Wildcat, Lily and Lady Luck 
are joining the SUNSET crowd. 

» you care if I throw a brick? No? 
Well then, here it comes: The June cover 
desizn was—oh, just another cover 
desien. I receive twelve magazines every 
month and (help! help!) the cover designs 
are always beautiful women. Of course 
I don’t expect you to have a group of 
celery and tomatoes on your cover, like 
aseed catalog. But for the love of Mike 
have something real Western, and make 
It s appy! 

ut just the same, it 7s a wonderful 
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Back East 


Excursions 


Tickets on Sale 
Daily Until August 31st 


Return Limit October 31, 1922 


CHOICE OF ROUTES 
LIBERAL STOPOVERS 


SOME FARES 


New York .. .$147.° 
Boston. .... 158. 
Philadelphia. . 144.° 
Baltimore ... 141.56 
Washington... 141.56 
Chicago ..... 86. 
St. Louis. .... 81.5 
New Orleans... 85.15 
Omaha ....-+ Ga 
Kansas City .. . 72.9 
St. Paw) ....- Sm 
Minneapolis. . . 87.5 




















Proportionately low fares to other points 


For additional information, fares, train service, etc. 


ASK ANY AGENT 


Southern Pacific Lines 
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Hotel 


Del Coronado 
Coronado Beach, California 


Excursion fares effective to 
San Diego until August 31st. 
Coronado is reached via San 
Diego by train, steamship or 
automobile. 


Out-of-door amusements include 
Bay and Surf Bathing, Boating, 
Deep Sea Fishing, Aquaplaning, 
Motoring, Golf and Tennis. 


Special Summer Rates 
American Plan 
$6.00, $6.50 and $7.00 per day 
For Room With Detached Bath 


$8.00, $9.00 and $10.00 per day 
For Room With Private Bath 


San Francisco Agent 


WALTER RAMAGE 


Number 2 Pine Street 


Los Angeles Agent 


H. F. NORCROSS 
$11 South Spring St. 


Write for folder 


Mel S. Wright, Manager 


Coronado Beach, California 


























Fourth and 
Main Streets 






LOS ANGELES 


**Where the charm 
of true hospitality 
lingers long after 
the guest departs” 


Quiet service for gentle folks 
and meals that are a joy at 
moderate prices 
BOGGS HOTEL COMPANY 
ROSS N. BOGGS, Pres. and Mgr. 











Sunset Magazine Service Bureau 
Conducted under the supervision of Walter V. Woehlke 


The following general questions and answers are typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. 
Stamps should be enclosed in letters of inquiry and full name and address plainly written. 
Address all communications to Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco. 


—, 








Stock Ranching on the Great Plains 


Q. Please tell me about Elbert County 
in Colorado—what chance would a young 
man have in that locality to make a start 
if he had two or three thousand dollars to 
begin with; one who enjoys stock raising? 
Can land be bought there at a reasonable 
price? Say from twenty-five to thirty- 
five dollars an acre? Is it a desirable 
spot to locate a home, permanently? 
Suppose the young man to be married 
with three small children—E. D. B., 
Rupert, [panHo. 


A. Elbert County, Colorado, lies just 
east of the foot of the Rockies between 
Denver and Colorado Springs, at an 
elevation ranging from 5500 feet at the 
western, to 4500 at the eastern end. It 
is typical of the high and dry plains 
between the Rockies and Western Ne- 
braska and Kansas, except that in the 
western part where the elevation rises to 
form the divide between the watersheds 
of the Arkansas and the South Platte, the 
country is broken and covered with a 
sparse growth of junipers. The county’s 
principal industry is stockraising with a 
little dry-farming here and there. The 
Colorado Southern traverses the western, 
the Rock Island the southeastern and the 
Union Pacific the northwestern corner of 
the county, but the center is without 
railroads and the highway system is not 
well developed. Undoubtedly you should 
be able to pick up bargains in stock 
ranches, but we doubt whether your 
capital is sufficient to enable you to enter 
the business in this locality on a large 
enough scale. Land is held in large 
tracts and can be bought for much less 
than the figures you name, but it takes a 
large acreage to keep a sizable herd 
going. For established ranches summer 
pasture is available in the nearby National 
Forest. 


British Columbia Land 


Q. Can you give me any information as 
to the character of this land situate in the 
Coast Land District, British Columbia, 
Sections 16, 17 and 20, Township 2, 
Range 4, Coast District. This land is 
near the town of Vanderhoof in the 
Nechako Valley. Any information as to 
its character and to value, distance from 
Vanderhoof or from railroad will be 
appreciated, as well as to how much rain- 
fall per year and the mean and extremes 
in temperature—C. A. F., ARAvaAIPA, 
ARIZ. 


A. The Nechako Valley holds the 
largest compact area of practically level 
agricultural land in Central British 
Columbia. It lies at an elevation of 
round 2300 feet; it is traversed by the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway and several 
of the rivers are navigable for light-draft 
steamers. The country is well-watered 
and on many streams the development 
of cheap water power is possible. 
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At Vanderhoof the altitude is 2086 feet. 
This little town of about 350 people lies 
in the center of a wide stretch of almost 
flat, arable land on which dairying, 
general farming and stockraising is carried 
on. Settlement began long before the 
railroad was surveyed when the Nechako 
river furnished the means of transpor- 
tation. Of course the real development 
did not begin until the advent of the rail- 
road in 1914, since which time many of 
the settlers have created productive 
farms ranging in size from 100 to 300 
acres, some of the settlers even utilizing 
tractors. 

The surveyed area in townships 1 and 2, 
south of Vanderhoof, is mostly rolling 


country with numerous open patches 
intervening with lightly — timbered 
country, mostly poplar and _ spruce, 


portions being broken. The soil, though 
variable, is generally the deep white silt 
characteristic of the valley, becoming 
sandy and sometimes gravelly on the 
ridges and upper slopes. 

Sections 20, 17 and 16 lie from four to 
seven miles to the south of Vanderhoof 
and about a mile to three miles from the 
road between Vanderhoof, Sinkut Lake 
and Mapes. The boundary of the Stony 
Creek Indian Reserve is approximately a 
mile west of Section 17 and the postofhce 
settlement is about the same distance 
away. 

Settlement has gone on all round these 
sections and they should in time become 
valuable agricultural holdings. : 

The climate resembles that of Min- 
nesota, although the rainfall is about 6 
inches per annum less than in the Amer- 
ican state mentioned. In winter the 
temperature at times goes to 20 degrees 
below zero and in summer there are days 
when it will exceed 92. 


He is a Little Late 


Q. In one of the issues of your publi- 
cation I read some time ago that now 
was a good time to go into the sheep 
business. I have a brother who has had 
experience in handling sheep on a small 
scale. I have just sold my business here 
and I want to go West where I can lead 
an outdoor life. Can you recommend a 
location where my brother and I could 
make a start in the sheep business if con- 
ditions are favorable.—L. R. N., AKRON, 
Ou10, 


A. You are too late. Early last fal! we 
pointed out in these pages that the 
financial distress of the sheepmen was so 
great that bargains in herds were to be 
had everywhere, in Wyoming, in southern 
Idaho, in Utah, in eastern Oregon, 
New Mexico and Arizona. Hundreds of 
ranchers had bought at inflated prices 
with borrowed money and they had to 
sell all or part of their flocks in order to 
meet their bank loans at least in part. 
Since then the predicted change has come 
about. Spring lambs last year sold for 
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sto 7 cents a pound. This year offers of 
g and IO cents a pound were generally 
refused in the Northwest. Wool prices 
have doubled compared with last year 
and conditions are such that bargains can 
no longer be had. 


Apple Orchards and Capital 


Q. | have a chance to obtain a ten-acre 
apple orchard two years old at a bargain 
price. Though I have worked in the city 
for the last sixteen years, I was brought 
up on the farm and I believe it would be 
better for myself and my two children to 
live in the country. I am satisfied that 
the price asked is very low, but I would 
like to have your opinion on my ability to 
carry the deal through on an available 
capital of only $1600 out of which I would 
have to pay the expenses of our trip West 
inour Ford and of shipping our household 
goods. I know the district and I know 
that the young orchard is worth far more 
than the price set on it, but I want to be 
sure that I am not getting beyond my 
depth.—R. L. P., Fort Wayne, Inp. 

A. There have been cases of men who 
have acquired apple and other orchards 
with an initial capital even smaller than 
yours; some successful orchardists known 
to us started with their bare hands and 
their determination to win out. But 
for every one making good with insufficient 
capital there are ten who have failed. 
You must remember that out of your 
$1600 you must make the first payment, 
build some kind of a house, acquire stock 
and pay your living expenses until you 
have a chance to earn something in your 
new location. Your earning capacity 
will be that of a farm laborer and in many 
districts the opportunities to work for 
wages are limited. You must also remem- 
ber that you can not expect the orchard 
to produce any kind of a revenue in less 
than six or seven years. ‘Therefore 
during this period you are compelled out 
of your earnings not only to support your 
family but to pay taxes, water charges, 
interest and the instalments of the prin- 
cipal sum falling due. You might make 
the grade if you could build up a flock of 
say 1500 good layers, but the establish- 
ment of a chicken ranch also requires 
capital and you must be where the 
product can be sold advantageously. We 
would urge you to consider the circum- 
stances and conditions of the venture, 
your health and strength very carefully 
before taking the leap. 


What Kind of Land? 


Q. I am writing to get information as to 
the value of land in California. I have 
five hundred and fifty acres here, but as 
the climate is cold I thought I would like 
to make a change to a warmer country 
and want to know how land prices com- 
pare—H. C. B., Crown Point CENTER, 

\. The value of land in California 
varies between $1.00 an acre and $2000 
an acre. This of course refers to farm 
land only. The state is nearly 1000 
miles long and its altitude varies between 
250 feet and 14,500 feet above sea level. 

If you will tell us what kind of farming 
you have in mind, what part of the state 
you prefer, we may be able to give you 
more definite information. 
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banking by MAIL 


with the largest bank in the wesl 


Wherever you may travel, for 
business or pleasure, or wher- 
ever you live, in city or coun- 
try—the facilities of the largest 
financial institution in Western 
America are always as close to 
you as the nearest mail box. 











Our free booklet explains this 
method of banking in detail. 
Obtain a copy from the nearest 
branch of this institution. 


49 Banking Offices in 
37 California cities 


Bank of Italy 


Savings ~Commercial ~Trust 





<i, an . 
bookie 








Head Office ~ San Francisco 
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RADIO RECEIVERS FREE 


For a Few Hours’ Effort 

















The ‘“‘RECO” Audion Receiving Set 


This fine Audion Set can be used anywhere within 100 to 150 miles of a broadcasting station. Sells regularly (receiver only) 
for $50.00. Handsomely finished in natural oak, with polished bakelite panel and instrument knobs. “Tunes in” very easily and 
anyone can operate it. Through special arrangements with the manufacturers, SUNSET offers this “RECO” receiver to anyone 
who obtains 30 subscriptions to SUNSET at $2.50 per year. Or, send 15 subscriptions and $20.00 cash. 

Reco Receiver and Two-Stage Amplifier: This $130.00 receiver has two stages of amplification “built in,” increasing the range 
tremendously and making possible the use of a “loud speaker” or amplifying horn, so that no telephone receivers are necessary. 
The last word in “short wave” receivers, made especially for broadcast receiving. Excellent also for schools, churches, ete. Send 
only 75 one-year subscriptions, or 30 subscriptions and $55.00 cash. 

a 

| “RECO” Crystal Receiver: Is a compact, effective receiver for distances up to 25 miles, using galena detector and requiring no 
| batteries. Costs $12.00—send only 8 SUNSET subscriptions (1 yr.). Telephone headset worth $7.50 for only 5 more subscriptions. 
| ° 
“TRACO” Loud Speaker—a very effective sound amplifier to use in connection with a two-stage amplifier receiver, for public 
concerts, dances. Eliminates phone head sets. Clear as a bell—no “tin horn” distortions. Costs $40.00 at retail. Send only 
25 (1 yr.) subscriptions to SUNSET. 

} Write for detailed information regarding other Radio offers for subscription getters; Variometers, Vario-couplers, Condensers 
| ete. Also the famous “Adaptola”’ to attach to your phonograph horn (only 2 subscriptions 


RADIO DEPARTMENT 


| SUNSET MAGAZINE, 460 Fourth St., San Francisco 
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Magazine Clubs at 
Summer Prices 


Read these offers and note the significant savings 


Why are magazines offered 
in clubs at rates lower than 
they would cost if purchased 
or subscribed for separately? 
Because magazine publish- 
ers co-operate into encour- 
aging readers to subscribe 
for and keep up their sub- 
scriptions to their favorite 
magazines. Magazine pub- 
lishers’ interest in the char- 
acter of their subscription 
list is a very sincere kind of 
interest; persons who regu- 
larly read several magazines 
are much more discrimina- 
ting readers—and they are 
helpful readers. 

SUNSET is proud of the 
character of its subscription 
list. Those of its readers 
who subscribe to our special 
clubs invariably select the 
good magazines, along with 
SUNSET. 

We are equally proud of the 
kind of co-operation on the 
part of other publishers— 
who want the Sunset kind 
of readers—which enables 
us to offer the money-saving 
magazine clubs listed on this 
page. The clubs shown here 
are selected as a result of 
long experience in selecting 
the magazines to be offered 
with SUNSET. However, if 
your preference doesn’t hap- 
pen to be listed here, send 
us your list for a special] 
bargain price 


obligated to accept it. 


you are nol 


Send your order for any of 
these unusual Club Bar- 
gains to 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 


SUBSCRIPTION BUREAU 


460 Fourth Street 
San Francisco 
California 








Subscriptions to these Bar- 
gain Clubs may be new or re- 
newal; if the latter, subscrip- 
tions will be automatically 
extended. Postage free, except 
on Canadian or foreign orders. 




















SPECIAL “QUARITY GROUP” CLUBS 


NOTE: SUNSET re de Ts who take advantage of our ney-saving clubs for years have shown a notic able 
preference for the highest class magazine Thees shee! lo Tne s ‘the efore, enable ycu to take this entire “Quality 
mjunction with SUNSET—at a marked saving. 


with SUNSET, only $4.50 


Harper’s All Any one 
Scribner’s $4.00 ed two—with SUNSET, only $6.50 
Review of en per Any three—with SUNSET, only $8.75 
World’s Work Year ‘All four—with SUNSET, only $11.00 


“‘House Beautiful,”’ ‘‘Asia’’ or ‘‘Forbes’’ may be substituted for any of the above 





4.80 6.60 
_ ’d Value | | The Delineator ae "d Value 


For Only | Woman’ s Home Companion > . For Only 


)$2.75 SUNSET $5.25 


| Newest Vatu | Camera Craft 
For Only 


($3. 50 


$7.20 
Newsst’d Value 


Pictorial Review 


SUNSET 


Newsst’d Value 
For Only 


SUNSET ($3.25 
$8.50 


Newsst’d Value 
( For Only 


Century Magazine 
SUNSET ($5.75 
$6.60 


Woman’s Home Companion) ” 
° e e ewsst’d Value 
Pictorial Review ( For Only 


SUNSET $4.25 


*American Maga. ch 


*Woman’s Home Compan’n > For Only 


SUNSET $5.25 


*Magazines marked with * must be sent to the same address 


Pictorial Review 
McCall’s 
SUNSET 


Pictorial Review 
Modern Priscilla For Only 


SUNSET $4.00 
Youth’s Companion( Delieator)| we 9-80 


| $4.80 


| 
| 
| 
| 


wsst’d Value 


Pictorial Review(qmnoicer Boy) ; For Only 
SUNSET {$6.00 
Pictorial Review ) $7.20 

McCall’s Magazine Newsst'd Value 
Woman’s World eee 


SUNSET nie 00 | 


American Magazine $9.60 
Woman’s Home Companion | Newsst’d Value | 
| 


Pictorial Review For Only 
SUNSET $6.00 | McCall’s 
SUNSET 


Woman’s Home Companion} y..7.+ 7 
| McCall’s 


("w ae " 








— | Screenland (¢, youth's) 


SUNSET 


People’s Home Journal 


] $6.00 
Newsst’d Value 
For Only 


($3. 50 
$6.00 


Newsst’d Value 
For Only 


($3. 25 
$4.80 


Newsst’d Value 





(or Delineator) For Only 


— 1$3.50 | sunset \§2.75 


$6.00 ‘0 


Newsst'd Value 
For Onty | Modern Priscilla (;,%,.) Newsst'd Value 
For Only 


1$3.75 | SUNSET \s3.05. 


M or Boy’s or Little 5.40 6.00 | 
Little Folks s ) _) wee Value Po: Value 


‘a Physical Culture 
For Only | For On 
SUNSET ($3.25 | SUNSET {$3.50 


Motion Picture (¢;°",;..) 
SUNSET 





Add one dollar only to any advertised SUNSET club offer and receive SUNSET 
for two years instead of one. 


"RADIO™ 
SPECIAL 





By arrangement with the publishers of RADIO, America’s | 


most popular monthly magazine for wireless ‘‘fans’’— 
$6.00 

{ Newsst’d Value 

> For Only 

{$3.25 _ 


You Save $2.75 Send Your Order TODAY 





























